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CROSSBOWS AND ARROWS FROM EQUATORIAL AFRICA. 


(Powell-Cotton Museum, Birchington.) 


Fig. 1. Crossbow No. 308, Badi Medjambi, French Congo. Fig. 2, Crossbow No, 231, 
Ozala, Bakota, French Congo. Fig. 3. Crossbow, boy's, No. 311, Badi Medjambi, French Congo. 
Fig. 4. Arrow for 311. Fig. 5. Hide case No. 240, Ozala, Bakota, French Congo, for carrying 
Nos, 6-15. Fig. 6, Hide pouch for cut leaves. Fig. 7. Cut leaves for arrows. Fig. 8. Spatula 
for spreading poison. Fig. 9. Hide quiver for poisoned arrows. Fig, 10. Arrows with poisoned 
tips, Figs. rz, rz, 13. Arrows in the making. Fig. ry. Bundle of new arrows not feathered 
or poisoned. Fig. 15. Bundle of new arrows poisoned and wrapped for protection. Fig. 16. 
Arrows for No, 18. Fig. 17. Quiver of arrows for 18, Fig. 18. Crossbow, Fanwe, Benito River, 
bpaish Guinea, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
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Africa, West: Technology. Powell-Cotton. 
Notes on Crossbows and Arrows from French Equatorial Africa. { 
By Major P. H. G. Powell-Cotton. With Plate A. 

I first noticed these in use at Ozala (14° N., 14°50" E.) in the Bakota district, 
but. was told they had been brought from the Medjambi people further north. 
I cannot find this name on 
the map. Bokiba appears to 
occupy the place where it 
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AslI proceeded northwards AM i - ipanUELE %, 
and eastwards they became peer 
more common. At Fort 


Soufflet (N'Goila) onthe Dscha @;~., 
river, and on the east bank of 4™ 
the Sanga at Bayanga,2°50°N., 
16° 20" E., practically every 
man was armed with them. 
The Agent of the Compagnie 
Francaise Haut-Congo at 
Ozala told me that the 
Medjambi, Bakuele and Sanga 
tribes were the principal ones 
to use them. 

Of the eight bows [ 
collected, the stocks measure 
$ feet 11 inches to 4 feet i, 
B+ inches, the heads being Fra, 1. 
ornamented with more or less 
carving. They vary in section : 324 is septangular; 374 is hexagonal, with the - 
sides nearly equal; 371 hexagonal, but the back of the lower limb very narrow, ~ 
904, 308 (Plate A, Fig. 1) and 372, have the lower limb rounded from the tail for 
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half its length or less; 231 has the lower limb rounded for half its length, and 
the upper limb for 6 inches (Plate A, Fig. 2). 

The bows measure across the arc 1 foot 9} inches to 2 feet, and are tightly 
fixed into the stock head with leather and wooden wedges at 4 inches to 43 inches 
from the extreme end. The stock is cut away underneath just below the bow 
-piece, and tapers to the tail. It is split from the tail to within 4 inches to 5 inches 
of the bow. At about 8? inches from the bow there is a transverse notch to hold 
the bow-string when drawn. To the lower limb of the split stock a small square 
peg is fixed which projects through the upper limb and forces the string out of 
the notch when the two halves of the stock are pressed together. Just in front 
of this notch is a slight longitudinal depression, in which a small quantity of 
beeswax is placed. The supply of this is kept danubed beside the carved wood 
under the stock. Many of the stocks appear to have been in use for many years, 
but the bow is apt to split, and is renewed from time to time. Only in one specimen 
(No. 808, Badi, 18/6/27)is the bow apparently of the same age as the stock, which 
is also the only stock with a carved pattern down the front. 

The strings are of vegetable fibre (seseli?) and, as is usually the case, were 
more difficult to procure than the bows themselves, as the natives, unless specially 
watched, invariably remove them before sale of the bow. The bows are carried 
unstrung until required for use.- 

The arrows are made of cane, a length of about 12 to 13 inches being cut off 
and the cane split into sections of about } inch square. These are neatly rounded 
off for the whole length, with the exception of some 14 inches, left as a grip. 
The end is then pointed and the arrow cut off at a uniform length of 11} inches 

(Plate A, Figs. 11-13). They are generally kept in this state tied in a bundle 
(Plate A, Figs. 14 and 15) till wanted, when the base is split and a triangular piece 
of green leaf (Plate A, Fig. 7) with approximately {-inch sides is inserted; three to 
five nicks are cut at 2 inches below the point, and the poison is spread evenly with 
a spatula (Plate A, Fig. 8) from point to nicks (Plate A, Fig. 10). Theeffect of this 
ring of nicks is that it ensures the arrowhead breaking off in the wound instead 
of possibly being dragged ont. 

The poison is obtained from the seed of a vine called by the natives nee 
(Strophanthus gratus, Franch: a member of the Apocynacee—Kew identification) 
allied to digitalis. The principal toxic constituent is strophanthin, which has been 
shown to be identical with ouabain, originally obtained from Acocanthera schimperi.* 
The pods are dried, the seed ground fine and mixed to a paste with cold water. 
_It is said to remain effective for a month, and the stricken beast, even a gorilla, 
- vomits and falls dead at once. 

One man solemnly informed me that it was these seeds that the serpents eat 
to get their venom. 

The arrows, when feathered and poisoned, are carried in a small skin quiver 
(Plate A, Fig. 9). 

I only succeeded in buying one complete outfit (No. 240) at Ozala on 19th April 
1927—now in the Powell-Cotton Museum, Birchington. It consists of a bag of 
undressed forest duiker skin, 12 inches by 7} inches, sewn at the bottom and 
up the centre of the front with cane, a 4-inch flap at the top folded and shaped 
to form a cover, with a string of bark fibre to carry on the left shoulder. A cane 
strand is tied into the side of the bag to form a carrier for a round piece of wood, 
12 inches by 7, inches diameter, used to keep the movable portion of the stock 
of the crossbow open while adjusting the arrow. The bag contained :— 

(1) A quiver of undressed forest duiker, 10 inches by 2 inches, sewn with 

cane, containing 13 finished arrows. 
 # See A. BR. Cushny, “Tho Action... . of Digitalis and its Allies," p. 9. (London, 1925.) 
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(2) Forty-four unfinished arrows tied in a bundle. 

(3) An undressed skin bag without flap, 3} inches by 3} inches, sewn up the 
sides and along one side of the top with a chain stitch of cane, filled 
with leaves cut to a triangle, and two spatulas, one measuring 4} inches 
by 4 inch, 

(4) A leaf packet of the poison seeds. , 

To operate the crosshows—having strung the bow by pressing one end of it 
on the ground and forcing the other down with the right hand, while the left places 
the loop of the string in position—the two limbs of the stock are separated and 
a little piece of loose wood, some 2 inches long by less than } inch diameter, is 
inserted, the tail end of the stock placed on the ground, and the string forced 
down and engaged in the transverse notch, which retains it. The arrow is placed 
in position in the groove in front of the bow-string and pressed down so that the 
beeswax holds it. The forefingers of the left hand take the place of the piece of 
wood; aim is taken, the fingers withdrawn, and the two limbs of the stock pressed 
together, which brings up the small wooden peg attached to the lower limb and 
forces the string out of the notch against the arrow butt. 

Boys carry an adaptation of thisin the shape of a wooden gun (Plate A, Fig. 3). 
A roughly cut “ stock’ with a bow at the fore end, fitted with a cane bow-string, 
which is held and released by a trigger, fires a dart (Plate A, Fig. 4) through a long 
reed barrel. The weapon measures 4 feet 1 inch over all. 

Since writing the above, Mr. T. Alexander Barns has presented me with a 
crossbow and quiver, which he obtained from the Fanwe tribe on the Benito 
river in Spanish Guinea (Plate A, Fig. 18). 

It has the following variations from those I collected: on the back limb 
there is no rib on the under surface extending to the head, but the limb is 
rounded for the whole of its length. The under part of the ewan neck ia flat and 
without carving. The head forms an obtuse angle instead of being carved to a 
chisel shape. The stock is grooved at the tail end to take a closed brass wire 
ring, Which holds the limbs together. The bow is rounded on the convex surface, 
instead of the edges being square. 

The quiver of undressed forest duiker skin with flap and fibre string sling 
measures 12 inches by 3 inches at the base, and 4 inches at the flap, sewn with 
fibre string and bound with plaited cane (Plate A, Fig. 17). 

The arrows, 11} inches in length, are more finely tapered towards the point 
and have no nicks. (Plate A, Fig. 16). The poison had been removed. 

Mr. Barns informed me that he found the crossbow the universal weapon of 
Spanish Guinea, where the natives made good practice, up to approximately 
30 yards. When about to “load,” the arrow is held in the mouth. In Fernando 
Po he saw more of these crossbows. 

All the specimens illustrated are in the Powell-Uotton Museum, Birchington. 

P. H. G. POWELL-COTTON. 


Britain: Archeology. Vulliamy. 

The Problem of the Pre-Chellean Industries. By ('. FE. Vulliamy,. ? 

Mr. Reid Moir's fascinating book, “ The Antiquity of Man in East Anglia,” 

represents the most honest attempt which has yet been made to demonstrate 
the existence of Tertiary Man and to establish a clear sequence of Pre-Palsolithic 
industries. But to those of us who are still unconvinced, and to whom the present 
state of knowledge does not seem to warrant conviction in these matters, it 
remains an inconclusive document. It may not be wholly inopportune to examine 
briefly certain considerations which have a vital bearing on the problem, and 
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which are too often evaded on the one hand and insufficiently appreciated on the 
other. 

First, there is the biological objection, based on the evidence of the fossil 
remains of man. We must remember that the production of the simplest form 
of implement requires a degree of specialised co-ordination and a corresponding 
anatomical development which are incompatible with the status of a sub-human 
heing. Pithecanthropus, essentially a sub-human fossil, belongs, at the earliest, 
to a basic Pleistocene deposit—a deposit presumably contemporaneous with the 
First Interglacial period in Europe. The fossil.is that of a creature who lived in 
conditions which were favourable to the development of a human type. Nothing 
resembling an artifact has been found on the horizon in which the remains of 
Pithecanthropus were deposited. But, if Mr. Reid Moir is correct, the East Anglian 
contemporaries of this archaic precursor, the “men” of the Cromer Forest Bed, 
were already producing standardised forms of “ hand-axes,” “ scrapers,” and 
ce points.” 

Let us move to a later stage. The Heidelberg jaw comes from a Middle 
Pleistocene deposit. It is the relic of a definitely humanoid creature, possessing 
already the characteristic human dentition. He has been referred by the most 
competent authorities to a date corresponding to that at which we might expect 
to find traces of an early Chellean industry. But at Mauer, as at Trinil, no 
artifacts have been found on the level of the discovery. 

The Piltdown fossil would appear to be of later date than that of Heidelberg, 
and here indeed we have artifacts, both of flint and of bone, associated with the 
remains of an extremely primitive form of man. Yet, even here, in the absence of 
any stratigraphical proof, it cannot be denied that the association may be purely 
fortuitous, 

Examined without prejudice, the evidence at our disposal does not tend to 
support the view that any primate of Pliocene times could have reached a stage 
of development compatible with the making of tools and the repetition of 
standardised implemental forms. We have reason, on the contrary, for believing 
that such a stage was not reached until the later phases of the Pleistocene period. 
The humanoids of Pliocene and early Pleistocene times, even if they can be 
imagined as capable of using tools or of having any necessity for using them, were 
amply provided with implements of natural production, including the “ rostro- 
earinate.”” And we shall do well to remind ourselves that flints of accidental form, 
exquisitely flaked and shaped, and greatly superior in “technique” to anything 
which has been found on the Pliocene levels of East Anglia, have been extracted 
from the base of the Parisian Eocene. I would particularly draw the attention 
of those who are interested in this matter to Figs. 39, 41, 43, 63, 67 and 68 in 
Breuil's masterly exposition (L’Anih., XXI, 1910). It is evident, therefore, that 
the best “eolithic”’ productions were made at a time which precedes, by some 
millions of years, the earliest date at which the human type could possibly have 
come into existence. 

The question of the morphology of the alleged Pliocene and Early Pleistocene 
artifacts has been so admirably and so recently dealt with by Mr. Hazzledine 
Warren that there seems little occasion to revive this particular dispute. At the 
same time, I must accuse the defenders of the “rostro-carinate,” either of 
inadequate experience or else of a deliberate suppressio veri. The “ rostro,” in 
its most ideal form, is freely produced by nature, at all periods and in various 
materials, It is, indeed, impossible to search for any length of time, for implements 
or fossils, on fields or in gravel pits, without coming across admirable specimens 
of this form; neither is it lacking among the geological material of all ages, from 
the Silurian onwards, which is crushed and rolled upon our beaches, This evidence, 
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alone, is sufficient to dispose of the “rostro” as necessarily an implement, apart 
from the fact that the flaked surfaces of the chosen specimens do not exhibit the 
least indication of intentional manufacture. The only convincing specimens are 
those which are made, not by “ eolithic * man, but by an advanced representative 
of homo sapiens—Mr. Reid Moir himaelf. 

An examination of the larger specimens from the Cromer Forest Bed leads 
irresistibly to another objection, again based on the morphology of the pieces 
themselves. Many of them have been produced by an immense number of blows, 
and the resulting forms are perfectly useless for any conceivable purpose. They 
could neither be grasped in the hand nor utilised for any practical need. Even 
if it could be assumed that the flaking was intentional, it is beyond belief that any 
creature would spend so much of his time and energy in producing shapeless lumps 
of stone, in no way more desirable than the lumps already provided by nature. 

A similar objection—the absence of purposive form—holds good in the case 
of small pieces of the Foxhall type. Here, again, the selected flints are neither 
better nor worse, as tools, than the other natural fragments which exist by the 
million on the same level. (And it may be observed, in passing, that the 
correspondence between the size of any given series of “ eolithic” flints and the 
size of the accidentally broken material in their environment is remarkable—to say 
the least of it.) The intentional simulation of such pieces would present considerable 
difficulty, and would serve no purpose. If Tertiary Man did exist, and if these 
flints are proof of his handiwork, we must be prepared to conclude that he 
combined great manipulative skill with a depree of persistent idiocy which has 
no parallel in modern times. 

It is reasonable to believe that the flake represents the earliest form of 
manufactured implement, and that such flakes are to be found on late horizons 
of the Mindel-Riss period, at earliest. This, I believe, corresponds with the views 
of Obermaier. Thus, while we have no reason for supposing that Heidelberg man 
was incapable of making simple tools, it is certainly remarkable that no implements 
have been found in the sands which contained his jaw-bone. 

Those who accept these views will agree (a) that we have no indisputable 
proof of the existence of man in Tertiary times, and (5) that the necessary proof 
could only be made clear by the anatomical character of fossil remains of 
unquestionable Tertiary date. It is absurd to suppose that ‘ industries ” which 
are admittedly separated from each other by the vast duration of glacial periods, 
with their corresponding geological changes, can yet be closely related, and show 
an uninterrupted development of technique. Our evidence, so far, does not 
confirm the belief that the human status had been reached at an age anterior 


to the Middle Pleistocene. Cc. E. VULLIAMY. 

Sociology. Torday. 

Bride-price, Dower, or Settlement. By £. Torday. 3 
Modern writers on African sociology are practically agreed that marriage 


among the natives does not consist of the buying and selling of the bride; 
Mr. Eryant, I believe, is the only serious supporter of thia fallacy.'| Whatever. 
havoc Chaka’s rule may have played with ancient institutions, the Jaw still 
prevails among the Amazulu that the bride remaina a member of her clan after 
her marriage,’ and the Commission inquiring into South African laws and custome 
came to the conclusion that Jobolo is neither dower nor the price of a purchase; 
a basket of corn, a hoe, or any trifle seals the contract as well as many heads of 
cattle? Acute observers have long ago refuted the idea of bride purchase. 
Father Merolla stated, in the seventeenth century: “It must be observ'd tha 
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*‘ the Father of the Bride, when he receives the Present for her, tho’ it be ever 
so little, must not complain, for that would be no better than selling his 
“ Daughter. Wherefore to prevent such a Crime, all Men are tax’d by the Publick 
“ in those Matters, how much they shall give, and which is always rated according 
‘to their Qualities and Conditions.’”"* Thé fixing by disinterested parties of the 
amount which shall change hands was customary among the Natal Kaffirs too.* 
The natives themselves scorn the idea of selling their daughters; thus the Basuto 
indignantly denied the imputation to Casalis,* without, however, convincing him. 
Among the Boloki of the Upper Congo the bride’s parents present the bridegroom 
at the wedding with food and sugar-cane wine, as “a proof that the girl is not sold 
as a slave, but given in marriage as a free woman.”” Among the Warega the 
husband never acquires more than a very limited authority over his wife, who 
remains a dependant of her parents and can be recalled by them whenever they 
choose to do so. Even among Mr. Bryant's own Amazulu the father remains 
always the wife's refuge and, in certain tribes at any rate, he never loses control 
over her, even after she is married.® Paradoxical as it may seem, it is just in 
the marriages where no “ bride-price’ is paid that we meet with the most binding 
unions; this is the case with the bwinga form of marriage of the Awemba, when 
the girl is irrevocably handed over to the husband without any money passing 
between the bridegroom’s and the bride’s clans, whereas the woman for whom 
mpango has been paid can be reclaimed by her parents at any time® The sacred 
chieftainess of the Bakongo for whom no nzimbu 2i longo (legitimate wedlock 
money) has been paid, can never leave her husband and cannot even marry again 
should she be left a widow." It is thus absurd to speak of “ bride-price ’; nor 
is if more reasonable to use the words “ dower” or “ dowry.” Something resembling 
dower is found in certain tribes. The Chaga father gives his daughter, according 
to his means, hoes or cattle after her circumcision, and these she takes with her 
when she gets married;* and in Bangwe rich people furnish the bride with 
stock.* The term “marriage settlement” as a substitute for ‘ bride-price” is 
also out of place, as if must be restricted to real settlements found among certain 
peoples. Among the Bamangwate a wealthy man settles on his newly-wedded 
wife several small and large domestic animals which, by their natural increase, 
will assure her livelihood should she become a widow.*4 Some eighty years ago, 
it was the custom that when a Kaffir took his first wife, all the cows he possessed 
became her property; she alone could dispose of them and their produce, and her 
rights passed on to her son.4* Among the Wachaga each “ house” (i.¢., wife and 
her children) is provided in the husband’s lifetime with cattle and other property.1¢ 

It is of more than academic importance that a better word should be substituted 
for the traditional “ bride-price”; Pagett, M.P., has been lately vigorously on the 
war-path and has acquainted us with the fantastic conclusions of slavery and 
traffic in daughters, he has drawn, thanks to this unfortunate word, from his 
superficial observations during his flying visits to Africa. After all, he is the man 
who will make the laws for the colonies, and ought not to be mislead. In search 
for the right expression, I looked for guidance, as I usually do in worldly matters, 
to the Rev. E. W. Smith, but found that he had shirked the question; he simply 
suggests the use of the native term’ So does Captain Rattray in his admirable 
“ Ashanti Law and Constitution.” This expedient becomes impossible when several 
tribes have to be dealt with, for who shall decide whether chiko, lobolo, bogadi, 
ngosa, mpango, aseda, or any other word is to be preferred? Besides, excellent as 
they are, they convey nothing to the ordinary man. Mr. Smith defines chiko “ as a 
* compensation to the girl’s clan, a return to parents and guardians for the expense 
“ they have incurred in her rearing, the seal of a contract by which she is to 
“ become the mother of the man’s children, and a guarantee for good treatment.”2# 
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We may disregard the loss to the clan; as a rule a woman does not sever her 
connection with it on marriage, and frequently her children return to her own 
people. Nor are the expenses of rearing a child serious enough to be taken into 
account; in the early years there is no clothing, and later very little indeed; 
besides “ girls are early made to help their mothers in looking after the baby and 
other domestic duties,” such as fetching water and firewood, ete. In fact, they 
earn their keep. It is the sealing of the contract which is of paramount importance. 
It is a ceremonial act by which the two groups, families or clans, pledge themselves 
that their children shall fulfil their duties as husband and wife. If one of the 
parties withdraws, it may lead to a law suit®®, but as a rule, if the wife refuses to 
follow her husband, matters are peaceably settled by returning the goods;*' if the 
bridegroom defaults, they are forfeited.*2 If the Kamba wife dies while still under 
her father’s roof, the suitor is entitled to claim her sister in her place; but if the 
man has taken his wife home and she then dies, he has no claim to compensation, 
the bride having fulfilled her share of the contract.2? Of course, in the first case 
the restitution of the goods will be usually accepted, but there are tribes where 
this is not so. In former times an Ashanti deceased wife's sister, even if married, 
might be obliged to divorce her husband so as to take her deceased sister's place.** 


The word used by the Ashanti for what is usually called “ bride-price,” 
ie., aseda, gives apparently the character of the transaction better than any other. 
Marriage is concluded by the “ giving and acceptance of aseda by the contracting 
parties.” “‘ Aseda is a thankoffering given to the person or persons from whom 
“some gift or benefit has been received . . . to serve as a record for all 
“ goncerned that such a gift or benefit has been conferred and accepted.” It is 
binding on both parties, “ it is to ensure having witnesses."" For this reason it 1s 
widely distributed and a portion of it “is given to the spirit ancestors who thus 
become witnesses along with the living to the contract.""™* 

The importance attached to witnesses is very widely spread. The chiko of 
the Ba-Ia “ is contributed by the bridegroom’s clansmen on the one hand : 
“ on the other, it is distributed among the bride’s clansmen, the parents, especially 
“ the father, getting little of it.”** Among the Bechuana the cattle is taken 
from the common family stock and is added to the bride’s common family stock.** 
The “dower” of a Swahili girl is divided between the father, uncles and aunts; 
other members of the family also receive a trifling share.2” Among the Bakongo 
it is divided athong uncle, father, mother and brothers of the bride.** “It is 
‘“ always paid in the presence of witnesses. If the marriage is broken (by death) 
“ or dissolved (by divorce), the same witnesses are present at the palaver.’** At 
a Thonga wedding the ancestors are invoked.*° 

It is, of course, scarcely possible to find an English word which will convey 
the meaning of every native expression translated as “ bride-price’; but it would 
be difficult to find one which is more inadequate and mischievous. Tentatively, 
I should like to suggest the word “earnest.” According to the “ Encyclopedia 
Britannica,” “it is almost similar to the arrha of the Roman law, which may be 
“ traced back in the history of legal institutions to a period when the validity 
of a contract depended not so much upon the real intention of the parties, as 
“ upon the due observance of a prescribed ceremony. . . . But earnest was 
“ never a part payment, which arrha might have been. . . . Any sum, however 
“ small, would be suflicient as earnest, being given as a token that the contract 
“ ig binding and should be expressly stated so by the giver.” . 

These lines are not written to impose a pet word of mine, but in the hope 
that criticism may produce a better one. 

E. TORDAY. 
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Anthropology, Physical. Davies. 
Man's Nasal Index in Relation to Glimate. By Arthur Davies. 4 
I. Ivrropuction, 

For the purpose of distinguishing between various races certain physical 
characteristics are used as criteria. Most of these are specialisations of particular 
organs under environmental control for a considerable period, and once an organ 
becomes specialised it tends to remain so, i.¢., it does not evolve backward toward 
the unspecialised condition. It is essential to select as distinguishing criteria only 
those physical characteristics which persist in the race and are not subject to 
rapid alteration under influence of a change in environment. In this connection 
the nasal index, which approximately represents the ratio of the breadth of the 
nasal aperture to its height, has of late been regarded with some doubt because 
it appears to bear a marked relation to climate, broad noses everywhere being 
associated with hot moist climates and narrow noses with cool dry conditions. 
This relation of nasal index to climate needs investigation if it is still to be granted 
its former significance as an ethnic distinction. 

In the J.A.4.2. for 1923, Professor Thompson and Mr. Buxton gave the 
results of their investigation into the correlation between Man‘s Nasal Index and 
Climate. This correlation was amply demonstrated. Following up their work, 
an investigation was made with special reference to Africa, with a view to examining 
the factors of climatic control on individual tribes and to obtain clearer ideas on 
the admissability of the nasal index as an ethnic distinction. In all, 220 tribes 
were considered. ‘Temperatures and relative humidities were obtained and the 
product-movement method of correlation used. The conclusions arrived at in the 
correlation for Africa were applied to examples in Asia and Europe. 
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II. Comonusions or Anricne mv “ Journ. R. Axtaror. Ixst.,” Vou. LIII, 1923, 
Pp. 92 anp CoMMENTS. 

Professor Thompson's and Mr. Buxton’s conclusions as to the correlation of 
nasal index and climate are clear and definite. They showed for the Old World 
that average climatic conditions correlates with nasal index to the extent of a 
correlation coefficient of -721 where 1 is perfect correlation. If the population 
of the Old World had been shuffled about and mixed up on a huge scale within 
the past 2,000 years, it might well be argued that this demonstrated correlation 
with climate wipes out the racial persistence of the nasal index and so impairs its 
value as a criterion of race. The actual recent movement, however, in the 
populations investigated in Africa, India, and S.E. Asia is comparatively small. 
Where recent movement is evidenced, as in the case of the Jews and some Tartars, 
the correspondence between nasal index and climate is far from marked, Without 
further knowledge of the time taken for the nasal index to be adjusted to climate, no 
definite conclusion can be reached as to the persistence of this characteristic. In 
their summing up, Messrs. Thompson and Buxton draw attention only to the correla- 
tion without comment on the significance of the nasal index as a criterion of race. 

The fact that climate correlates with nasal index in itself merely demonstrates 
that climate is responsible for making the nasal aperture broad in hot regions, a 
control that has long been suspected: it is not a proof that the nasal index is no 
longer of use to distinguish between races. It remains to prove that climate 
continues to alter the nasal index, to make it narrower under colder conditions 
and broader under warmer conditions. And also that this change takes place in 
a relatively short time. This implies a detailed investigation into the influence 
of climate on individual tribes. 


III. Reconsrrvuction Formcns. 

Before any attempt can be made to investigate control of climate, a recan- 
struction formule must be obtained whereby it is possible to calculate accurately 
for individual tribes the climatic index, t.¢., that value of the nasal index which 
local climate would determine. The reconstruction formul# of Mr. Buxton confirm 
the correlation of climate, but are not accurate enough for individual application 
in every case. Actual nasal indices range from 55 to 110: these formulm give 
climatic indices from 63 to 87. The calculated indices are too high for narrow noses 
and too low for broad ones. Evidently not enough allowance has been made for 
the effect of climate in hot regions and too much in cooler regions. This may be 
due to taking average climatic conditions as the climatic standard. To test this 
maximum conditions were tried in the formule, but the calculated indices are still 
too low, the actual index of 110 being calculated as 90. The other possibilities 
of error are in the regression coefficients of the formule used, which was 
nasal index = Temp. x -46 + Rel. Humidity = -22 + 24-9. 

The coefficients -46 and «22 may be increased and the constant decreased. 
Nevertheless, when these coefficients of regression for temperature and humidity 
are increased to the optimum constant value, the formula is still unsatisfactory 
for the hottest and for the coldest regions, 110—93. The remaining possibility 
of correction is that the regression coefficients are not constant, but increase 
steadily with temperature and with relative humidity. 

Regard it from another viewpoint. The regression coefficient for temperature 
was calculated by correlating temperature with nasal index and multiplying the 
correlation coefficient by a constant. Since all values of temperature were correlated 
with all values of nasal index in one correlation, there could obviously be only one 
correlation coefficient, and hence a constant regression coefficient. This, when 
substituted in the reconstruction formula, gives accurate results only for average 
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values of nasal index 68-84. Suppose temperature and nasal index be correlated 
in sections so as to discover if the correlation is more marked for higher values 
of temperature. Omitting details, the results of this sectional correlation for 
Africa showed that higher temperatures had a higher degree of correlation, 
the lowest degree of correlation being associated with lowest temperatures. Similar 
results were obtained in a sectional correlation between nasal index and relative 
humidity, the correlation being less marked and the variation in value of the 
regression coefficient being lees rapid than in the case of temperature. This brings 
out the fact that temperature is a stronger influence than humidity in hot regions. 
From these results coefficients of regression were calculated which increased steadily 
with temperature and with humidity. Whereas the constant coefficient for 
temperature in Mr. Buxton’s formula was -46, the variable coefficient ranged from 
"57 at 93° to -33 at 75°. Four such values were plotted to form the 
graph of the temperature coefficient of regression: similarly for humidity. 
From these graphs the necessary coefficients can be substituted in the new formula 
nasal index = Temp. x CT + Rel. Hum. x Cy +38. This formula when applied 
to Africa, and to European and Asiatic examples, gives suitable results for the 
entire range of indices. Using the selected climatic standards, man’s nasal index 
im Africa correlated with climate to a coefficient of 82, thus confirming the work 
of Professor Thompson and Mr. Buxton. The main value of this formula, however, 
is in the possibility of applying it to individual tribes with considerable chances 
of accurately determining the actual indices, The following test cases demonstrate 


this point :-— Climatic Index. 
Actual Constant Variable 
Tribe, Nasal Index. Coefficient. Coefficient, 
Bambute (Congo) - - . . 110 95 112 
Fertitawi (Sudan) - - - . 498 87 103 
Battaks (Sumatra) - - - . 9] 85 91 
Ouled Said (Tunis) - - -. . 64 76 63 


In these cases maximum temperature and humidity have been used for the 
two highest indices and average conditions for the others, This leads to a discussion 
of the most suitable climatic standards to be adopted. 


IV. Comario Stanparps. 

Professor Thompson and Mr. Buxton used average climatic conditions 
throughout the world. They were found unsatisfactory for the hottest and moistest 
regions, and for extreme climates in the interior of continents. Fifty per cent. 
of the examples were accurate for cool moist climates, 25-30 per cent. for hot 
climates, and 23 per cent. for extreme climates. In the investigation for Africa, 
maximum conditions (mean temperature and humidity for the typical summer 
month) gave 75 per cent. accurate; average conditions in the temperate climate 
_ of Algeria and coastal Tunis gave 80 per cent. accurate, These standards were 
tested to find the most suitable in examples from Asia also. It is of interest to 
note that in the case of extreme climates, minimum conditions are in no case an 
acceptable climatic standard. For Siberia, Arizona and Turkestan the following 





results are significant :— Climatic Index. 
Actual Average Maximum 
Tribe, Nasal Index. Conditions. Conditions. 
Altai Tartaras = - - - “ - 74 61 73 
Arizona = « “ - - - - 78 66 8d. 


Turkestan - + + + . . 4B 65 82 
[ 10 ] : 
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Minimum conditions are quite useless. Average conditions are based partly 
on Minimum conditions which for temperatures below 40° do not affect the nasal 
index, and so average conditions are unsatisfactory, A climatic standard based 
on the mean of monthly temperatures over 4(° might be the most suitable. This 
has not yet been tested, however. 

Summing up the evidence on climatic standards: For hot moist regions it 
appears Maximum conditions are the chief control, and therefore the most reliable 
standard. For temperate and equable climates average conditions prove more 
satisfactory, For regions of .extreme climates some standard between average 
conditions and maximum conditions seems to be in control. 

What does this mean? Heat increases the width of the nasal aperture, and 
thia operates without restraint to the highest temperatures experienced. On the 
other hand, the nasal index does not correspond with climate for low temperatures; 
once temperature passes below 60°, further narrowing of the nasal aperture is 
limited and ceases when temperature falls below 40°. 

The nasal aperture adjusts readily to withstand conditions producing heat, 
but not to cold conditions. The same is true to a lesser degree of humidity 
conditions. 

VY. Evreor or CLIMATE ON THE Nasan ORGAN. 

So far use has been made of mathematical evidence to try to find the factors 
of climatic control of the nasal organ. How do these conclusions conform with 
the physiological aspect? It was found :—- 

(1) Regression coefficients increased steadily with temperature and humidity. 

(2) Correlation between nasal index and temperature is highest in hottest 
regions. 

(3) Maximum conditions are the best standard in hot areas; mean conditions 
in temperate climates: minimum conditions of a dry cold nature, 
whether regional as in Greenland or seasonal as in Central Siberia, have 
little effect on the nasal aperture. 

The functions of the nasal organ include (1) the admission of air to the lungs 

in sufficient quantity, and (2) the adjustment of this air to a temperature and a 
humidity suited to the lung tissue. Of these two functions, it is the second that 
is chiefly influenced by climate. The efficiency of the nose in its first function to 
admit air is not impaired by increased width and larger aperture (though it may 
result in slower breathing), and so it can freely keep on widening with increased 
temperature and humidity. On the other hand, the narrowing of the nose with 
lower temperatures and humidities results in the nasal aperture rapidly decreasing 
in volume. The lungs, however, must: have sufficient air irrespective of the capacity 
of the nose to warm and moisten it, and so the narrowing of the nose is limited 
by this first function of the nasal organ. When the air is too cold and dry for the 
‘lungs, the nasal aperture adjusts to climate only to a certain stage; beyond that, 
colder conditions result in modification of other organs of the body, e.g.. changes 
in character of the skin and hair. Also, artificial aids are used—as, for instance, 
the wearing of furs over the face to form an outer warming chamber. When a 
body has to adjust to a hot climate, devices for cooling are neither so numerous 
nor so effective as devices for conserving heat, and so the widening of the nasal 
aperture and the consequent increase of the nasal index is pushed to the limit of 
efficiency. Thus the regression coefficients rapidly decrease, the climatic correlation 
is less marked, and minimum climatic conditions are of no use as an effective 
climatic standard. 

Once the nasal aperture reaches its limit of narrowing, it is possible that 
further adjustment to climate may proceed in the lengthening of the nose and in 
the developing of unusual shape. 
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One point of considerable importance emerges from this argument: the broad 
nose is a highly specialised organ; the narrow nose is much less specialised since 
the adaptation to environment has in the main taken place in other organs. 


VI. Arruication To InprvipvaL TRIES. 


Using the reconstruction formula previously obtained and the climatic standards 
discussed, the control of climate may be investigated in the case of particular 
tribes. For any tribe the present climatic index can be calculated ; also, if ite 
former home be known, the original climatic index, which it possessed when it 
entered its present region, can be calculated. (It is probable, from an inspection 
of correlation coefficients, that this method of arriving at the original nasal index 
is more accurate than the use of cranial data.) Lastly, provided there is sufficient 
historical data, the period during which the present climate has been in control 
may be determined. It remains to select only those tribal migrations on a large 
scale which have been free from intermixture with other tribes and of whose 
migration the details are fairly reliable. Dr. Haddon’s “ Races of Mankind” and 
* Wanderings of Peoples” are the sources used. 


(1.) Taz Narrowine or atreapy Broap Noszs. 


Seventeen cases have been examined of tribes whose nasal index is at least 
10 units above the climatic index for their locality, and where intermixture on 
the whole has been slight. Each has been in its present area from 4,000 to 
15,000 years, i.¢., sufficiently long to have appreciably adjusted to climate. The 
original nasal index has been calculated for each. Of these examples, 14 show no 
evidence whatsoever of having narrowed from their original type. Three cases 
appear to have narrowed about 4 units in 6,000 to 8,000 years. This narrowing 
could easily be explained by intermixture with surrounding tribes. The weight 
of evidence is heavily in favour of the supposition that broad noses do not narrow 
under colder and drier conditions. It would be an interesting side-issue to follow 
from this conclusion to the reconstruction of the climates of byegone days which 
produced the broad noses of certain races, 


(II.) Tas Wipexrre or Noses. 


In this connection instances are numerous of the nasal index increasing when 
exposed to warmer and moister conditions. Eight cases are considered which 
fulfil the requirements as to migration details; two are from Africa and six from 
Asia. In every case the nasal index has increased from its original calculated 
nasal index. The rate of change has been determined in the eight cases. The time 
taken to increase by one unit is as follows: 350 yoars, 600, 650, 400, 450, 450, 
450, 420. These results are reasonably constant, and show an average increase 
of one unit in approximately 500 vears. 

The definitely broad nose does not narrow in response to climate, but the 
lower limit of the broad nose in this connection is not yet determined. Medium 
noses May narrow, as is shown by 14 cases from Western Europe. In all these 
ceases the actual indices correspond closely with the calculated, indicating that 
adjustment does take place in medium and narrow noses. 

The conclusion is reached that the narrow nose adjusts steadily to hotter and 
moister conditions, but the broad nose does not narrow in response to cooler and 
drier conditions. The previous section arrived at the conclusion that the broad 
nose is a specialisation to a far greater extent than the narrow nose. Combining 
the two, it seems that the specialisation tends to persist, in the nasal organ as in 
other organs, while the non-specialised organ adapts to environmental control. 
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These conclusions suggest that whereas the broad-rosed races may have 
originated from narrow-nosed types as a result of climate, the contrary at any 
rate does not obtain. The broad nose of the human race which is a result of 
climate does not narrow. 

Yet it is suspected that man has a narrower nose than his ancestor. It has 
not narrowed as a result of climate: it may be found that this change in the nasal 
aperture is associated with diminution of jaws, growth of forehead, and other 
structural modifications, 


VII. Srenrricancr or tHE Nasat Inpex as AN Etuwio Dristrxcrion. ' 


The broad nose is a specialisation that persists. The narrow and medium 
nose adapts to a change of climate at the rate of one unit in 500 years. Within 
2,000 years it will differ appreciably from that of its racial and original stock, 
and serves only to distinguish between two tribes in the same locality. Eventually 
even this minor distinction is lost. 

The broad nose, where it exceeds its climatic index, is a positive evidence of 
racial relationship; the narrow nose, except for recent migrations, can serve only 
to distinguish between two tribes in the same area. If its rate of change be taken 
into consideration, it may be of value as a confirmation of relationship. In no 
case can it be regarded as a reliable ethnological criterion unless it is considered 
in relation to the climate where it is found. 


Adjustment of Medium and Narrow Noses. 


Actual Climatic 
: Area. Nasal Index. Index. 
Mont de Marson - - - - 70 67 
Landes (France) = - - - 70 70:7 
Sarlat oer) - - - - 60-8 68-2 
Paris - -- - - - - 69-1] 69 
La Gironde - - - - = 69 70 
Italian soldiers - - - - - 68°5 68 
Soule (France) - - - - - 6o 70 
Brussels - - - - = 68 69 
Basses Pyrénées - + - . 68 66+5 
Bretons = - - = - 67-5 69 
Venetians - . . - 3 . 67 69 
Auvergne - - - =» = = Of 69 
S. France - - . “ - - 65-7 65 
Tirolese  - = - ; i 63 G4 


Narrowing of already Broad Noses 
Climatic Actual —Orriginal 


Tribe. Date. Index. Index. Climatic Index. 
Samoyedes - - - - - 6000 B.c. 69 77 78 
Kamchatka _ = - - 500080 69 77 78 
Chukchi - - = - - - §000B.c. 67 79 79 
Australian - - ~ - . - 13000 B.c. = 80 94 96 
Tasmanian - - - - 18000 B.c. 77 98 98 
Ulu Ayar (Borneo) - «= = 1200080 8&7 91 96 
Murat (Sarawak) - . - 1000Bc. 87 99 96 
Bushmen - -~ - - - 10000 B.c. = 82 oo 95 
Hottentots - - - - 8000 B.c. 83 92 95 
Munda (Chota Nagpur) - + 1§008.c, 84 91 92 
Semang (Sumatra) - - - 12000Bnc. 89 97 96 
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Narrowing of already Broad Noses—cont. 
Climatic Actual Original 


Tribe. Index. Index, Climatic Index. 
Lissu (Yunnan) - -~ - - 20008.c. 70 86 90 
Lolo (Szechwan) - -« = 200080. 72 87 90 
Miaotse (Kwangsi) = - - - 2000 3.0. 84 89 90 
Formosans - - - - - 2000 2.0. 78 95 90 
Mande (Assam) - - - - 2008.0. 85 94 90 
Kachin (N. Burma) - - - 2000B0. &7 90 90 

Widening of Noses. 

Oraon (Chota Nagpur) . - 200 a.p. 83 85 78 
Rajput (Kashmir) - - - 170080. 72 72 65 
Gujar - - - 450 A.D. 72 67 65 
Bebhan (Bihar) - - - = 14008.c. 88 74 65 
Kanets of Kulu Valley - - 1700 B.c. 74 73 60 
Kababish (Sudan) - = - 0004p. 79 71 69 
Beni Amer (Sudan) = - . - 600 a.D. 79 71 69 
Rajputs (Rajputana) - - = WOsBc 79 74 65 

ARTHUR DAVIES. 

Britain: France : Archeology. Burkitt. 

Archeological Notes. /5y M. C. Burkitt. Hy 
The Cleveland Hills—May I draw the attention of the readers of Maw to 


the archeological investigations in the Cleveland Hills (Yorkshire) which are 
being carried out by the Curator of the Dorman Museum, Middlesbrough. Not 
only has Mr. Elgee been finding Bronze Age villages and burial-grounds on the 
moors, but pigmy industries are being collected at a number of sites. When 
studying these latter with Mr. Elgee at Middlesbrough, I was not able to 
distinguish the two series so clearly demonstrated in West. Yorkshire by Mr. Buckley, 
but the Cleveland examples fall into line with many other sites in Eastern England 
where pigmy tools have been found. The industries occur on 
the surface of what seem to have been settlement sites. One of | 
these is above Commondale and occurs on the end of a low spur 
near the top of the ridge towards Lockwood Beck. I collected flakes 
and small blunted backs over an area of at least 25 yards square. I 
fancy some small scrapers and cores have also been found at this 
site, though personally I had no luck in finding them. The micro- 
graver has yet to be discovered, but doubtless, as at Peacehaven, 
rt will eventually turn up. At the other end of Commondale near 
Sleddale Beck, Mr. Flgee discovered an interesting burin (fig. 1). It 
is of the ordinary variety and has been resharpened in prehistoric 
times; it has also been fired, though probably only by moor fires 
due to natural causes or the burning of the heather. ‘This burin is 
rather peculiar as not being one of the usual types of burin found 
with the pigmy tools. Mr. Buckley—to whom I showed it—could not find a 
parallel from Western Yorkshire. I felt, therefore, justified in presenting it to 
the readers of Man, while at the same time drawing attention to the excellent 
work being undertaken in Cleveland in connection with the Dorman Museum. 
Engraved Signe on the Monuments of Brittany —Last year there was published 
by Monsieur and Madame Saint-Just Péquart in conjunction with Monsieur 
Le Rousice—the Curator of the Museum at Carnac—a work entitled ‘“ Corpus des 
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Signes gravées des Monuments mégalithiques du Morbihan.” I do not remember 
to have seen it much reviewed in this country, although, having spent much of last 
year in 8. Africa, I may have missed one or two notices. There are about 10) pages 
of text analysing and describing the various signs engraved on the Monuments, 
but undoubtedly the most important section of the work is the series of 138 full- 
page plates, the result in most cases of beautifully taken photographs. The authors 
are to be congratulated on producing a work which will long be indispensable to all 


students of Neolithic or earliest: Metal Age art. 


M. C. BURKITT. 


REVIEWS. 
Archmology. de Morgan. know them, anil the first efforta of nascent 
La Préhistotre Orientale. Vol. J. 6 humanity (ch. i to iv) competes in aignific- 
Généralités; Volt. IT. L’ Egypte et ance with his other belief (based on his 
PAfrique dui Nord; Vol. (27. f'Asie own studies of the surface geology of 


Antérieure. Par Jacques de 
OQuvrage posthume publié par Louis Ger- 
main. Paris: Geuthner. 1925, 1926, 
1927. Pp. 332, 421, 396. Price 300 fos. 
This is, in a sense, the archwological 
testament of its distinguished author. 
After forty years of almost incessant travel, 
excavation, and administration of antiqui- 
ties, in India in 1883, in Egypt as Maspéro's 
successor, in the Caucasus and Armenia, 
Syria, Mesopotamia, and Persia, he had a 
few years of comparative leisure, but broken 
health, in which to set his notes and un- 
Published materials in order. The enc 
eame before the book, which he considered 
to be his masterpiece, was published; but 
it was practically ready, anc his friend the 
editor has not had much difficulty in 
supplying a few obvious omissions. Twice 
before, de Morgan had attempted some- 
thing of the same kind: in his Premtéres 
Civilisations of 1909, and his Humeanité 
Préhistorique of 1921; the latter was 
translated into English in 1924 (Kegan 
Paul). Readers of those two books will 
know what to expect in La Préhistoire 
Orientale: an immense Res pois ona 
knowledge, the phical thinking" o! 
a a eaias aml carat whe world, a fertile 
and resourceful imagination, and a born 
organiser’s skill in combining the most 
disparate information in to a living picture 
of regions and civilisations. And, like 
many persons of strong character and 
practical ability, de Morgan had an outfit 
of deep-seated principles, almost of beliefs, 
cherished tenaciously, and always liable to 
emerge and dominate his outlook, when the 
discoveries of others, and even his own 
results, might well have challenged revision. 
Tt is this aspect of him which gives a 
pathetic interest to his ‘ masterpiece " : 
it might convince people after he was gone. 
For example, in Vol. I his conviction 
of the necessary connection between the 
processes which made Europe and the 
Mediterranean and the Near East as we 


Morgan. - 


Mesopotamia anid its upland neighbours) 
in a crisis of pluvial inundation partly the 
counterpart of the glacial crisis of the North 
West, partly its immediate sequel, and of 
a wholesale depopulation of the Nearer 
East which had the effect of giving man- 
kind a new start at the beginning of the 
modern age (ch. v-viii), This explains his 
Tecourse to the regional culture of so remote 
a backwater as Kamschatka, to fill out our 
archeological reconstruction of 
lenian life (ch. ix}, and of other distant 
peoples to illustrate the development of 
stone-working (ch. x}. Similarly ch. x is 
a vigorous and ingenious protest against 
theories of “contamination " and “ diffu- 
“ sion " which a man who had handled so 
many original pieces of early craftamanship 
eould hardly be expected to tolerate, even 
if he had not also travelled as widely as 
de Morgan, and seen people of backward 
eulture at their work. Good instances of 
his argument are the sections on New World 
pottery, metallurgy, and systems of writing. 
To the last topic de Morgan returns at 
greater length in the last chapter of Vol. I. 
Conversely, he gives much weight to the 
eonsideration that the last thing that 
usually occurs to unciviliged people ia that 
their neighbours have any notions worth 
* diffusing.” The difficulties of an oversea 
missionary, even more obviously, are only 
begun when he has effected a landing, 
Another opinion, strongly held and de- 
fentlecl im ch. xii, concerns the reconstruc- 
tion of Egyptian chronology, on which de 
Morgan differed fundamentally from most 
of his contemporaries: a point which has 
to be kept in mincl in making use of Vol. IT. 
This second volume summarises and 
supplements the contents of the author's 
earlier book Les Prerniéres Civilisations ; 
and discusses in detail the probability that 
the Dynastic culture of Egypt is of foreign, 
and (as he believes) of “‘ Chaldean,’’ origin. 
Supplementary chapters deal with the 
“ Capsian " culture in Tunisia, and the 
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paleclithic finds from Somaliland. The 
rarity of Upper Paleolithic and Neolithic 
objects from the latter region is emphas- 
ised, as precluding the notion that the Nile 
Valley received any ia of ita early culture 
from this side. 


The third volume is in many ways the 
most interesting, for it deals with the results 
of the long series of journeys and excava- 
tions in Persia, Armenia, and the Caucasus, 
which reshaped archeological science in 
Western Asia, but have been now for the 
first time brought into systematic relations 
with each other. Principal topics are, of 
course, the civilisations revealed at Susa 
and neighbouring sites; the primitive 
exploitation of the new-made alluvium of 
the Tigris-Euphrates delta, which owes 80 
much to that of Susa; the stone age 
cultures of Further Asia, which are shown 
to be without influence on those of the 
Nearer East; and the early traces of copper, 
and also of iron, which are shown to point 
to probable origins for copper-working in 
the highland region which extends from 
Armenia to the coast east of the Persian 
Gulf; and for iron working in Western 
Armenia or Eastern Asia Minor. European 
ironworking is attributed to transmission 
from Transcaucasia to sient rar 
speaking lea moving westwar mgr 
aroute cea of the Chanptes: and Black Sea. 


It will be obvious from this that de 
Morgan's preoccupation with the Nearer 
East prevented him from keeping abreast 
of either the philological or the archmo- 
logical work of the last. generation in 
regard to European problems. Even the 
/igean cultures, to which a few pages only 
are given, were admittedly outside his 
special knowledge; and his interpretation 
of the most valuable of his own discoveries 
in the Caucasus and neighbouring regions 
must be estimated with this deficiency in 
view. 

A final chapter on the origin of writing 
reiterates the arguments against any single 
source for the scripts of the Near East, the 
Far East, and the New World; but con- 
templates in regard to the Near East a 
single very remote discovery, the legacy of 
which took, in different regions, the diverse 
forms and applications which are the earliest 
scripts known to us. 


Like all de Morgan’s work, these last 
volumes owe much of their interest to the 
numerous sketches and diagrams which it 
was evidently one of his recreations to 
produce for himself. And there is a good 
index at the end of Vol. IIT. 


J. L. MYRES. 
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Europe: Archeology. Castillo, 

La Cultura del Vaso campani- 7 
forme: su Origen y HEatensidn en 
Huropa. Por Pinas del Castillo Yurrita. 
Barcelona, 1928. Pp. 216; 206 plates 
and 2 maps. 

Professor Castillo has done us good 
service in writing this fine book. The 
“beaker fashion in pottery that spread 
so suddenly over a large area of Europe 
in the third millennium B.¢. is a curious 


‘and important phenomenon in prehistory, 


and its study, involving as it does most 
difficult and delicate diagnoses of migra- 
tions, trade-enterprise, and mere culture- 
contact, is no light undertaking. Extensive 
travel, hard work in many museums, clili- 
gent reading, and the constant exercise of 
& sound and never-ruffled judgment, are all 
demanded of the author of a book on this 
subject, and Professor Castillo, though 
modestly protesting that the volume before 
us contains an “infinity of imperfections," 
has risen nobly to the task. Here are 
206 plates of photographs and drawings, 
2 maps, and 214 crown quarto pages of a 
restrained and always lucid commentary, 
an admirable text not overloaded with all 
the tedious minuti# of the relevant in- 
formation, nor embarrassed by a too heavy 
apparatus of references and notes. 

At the beginning of the book the ground 
is quickly cleared. There are, indeed, a 
few pages devoted to the various and 
rival theories as to the origin of the beaker, 
but Professor Castillo hurries through the 
list of these in order to state with the least 
possible delay his full acceptance of the 
theory of an Iberian origin as first pro- 
pounded by Schmidt and afterwards en- 
dorsed and amplified by Professor Bosch 

i ra. The valley of the Guadalquivir 
is the original home of the beaker, and here 
it is that Castillo's quest begins. Such 
summary treatment of a big problem may 
be fairly excused on the grounds that the 
author has alreacly dealt in full detail with 
this very subject in his Céramica ineisa ; 
while as for his often-stated faith in the 
writings of Schmidt and Bosch, at least he 
does not follow Bosch without discrimina- 
tion, abandoning, as we shall see, one of 
the positions defended by this ingenious 
and learned author in his now famous article 
" Glochenbecherkultur ” (Ebert's Reallexri- 


). 

Starting, then, with a preliminary survey 
of the four great culture-groups of the penin- 
sula in the neolithic and chalcolithic periods, 
and noticing the origin of beaker-ornament 
se ornament-technique, and even the pro- 

totypes of the beaker shape, in the Central 
or “ Cave" province (as in the Cueva de la 
Mujer, Granada, or Pileta, Malaga, and in 
the Gibraltar caves), Professor Castillo 
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proceeds to apportion his material within 
the peninsula into nine inter-related beaker- 
groups. Of these the richest of all is the 
Guadalquivir valley in Andalucia, a dis- 
trict that owes much of its importance as 
the first home of the beaker-culture to the 
researches of Mr. George Bonsor. For he it 
was who brought to light the great pottery- 
series from Carmona and the habitation- 
sites of Acebuchal, and the megaliths of the 
neighbourhood, that outshone even the fine 
wares of Ciempozuelos, and first directed 
the attention of archeologists to the south. 
Three other, though less brilliant, groups 
must be included in the “ homeland” of 
the beaker. These are the Lower Plateau, 
or Toledo, group (wherein is the famous 
necropolis of Ciempozuelos that was for so 
long the “ type-station * for beakers), the 
Upper Plateau group, and the Soria, or 
Numancia, group. But Portugal, as repre- 
sented typically by the Palmella grottoes, 
the Almeria group, as represented typically 
at Los Millares, the Tarragona group, the 
Pyrenean group, and the poorly repre- 
sented Galician group, are all situate in 
independent beaker-provinees, derived in- 
deel from the Central and Southern 
“Cave <Area,” but not originally an 
integral part of this. In other words, 
during the chaleolithic period there took 
place a curious unification of cultures that 
in neolithic times were sharply clistinct, 
this unification being achieved by the 
transfusion from the “Cave Area "—that 
is to say, the approximate territory of the 
four groups first named—of the beaker- 
culture, though this beaker-culture itself 
underwent, as is natural, certain alterations 
in its new surroundings. To what, then, 
are we to ascribe this sudden spread of 
the beaker-fashion outaide its homeland ? 
Professor Castillo’s answer is that the 
diffusion of the beaker-culture is directly 
due to the newly arisen copper-trade. For 
the time was one of great cultural activity, 
especially along the routes between the 
beaker-land on the Guadalquivir and the 
Huelva copper-mines, and between this 
same Guadalquivir region and the rich 
pioneer copper-workers of Almeria. 

The material outside Spain and Portugal 
is easily divided into two main sections, the 
first comprising the beaker-cultures that 
are directly derived from those of the 
Iberian peninsula, and the second being 
reserved for those that are only indirectly 
connected with Spain and Portugal. In 
the first section, the survey begins in the 
South of France where we have plainly an 
extension of the Pyrenean megalithic cul- 
ture, though the beakers here, os for 
instance at La Halliarde; have, in Professor 
Castillo’s experienced eye, a provincial and 
almost degenerate look, suggesting to him 
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that they mark the end of this direct 
Progress of the beaker-fashion eastwards, 
and not merely a stage in a movement 
towards the Alplands and the Rhine. 
Brittany has another beaker-culture that 
is entirely clistinct and believed to have 
been derived from Portugal by the medium 
of an oversea trade. Ancl beyond Brittany 
is Ireland (but strangely out of place in 
the author's otherwise well-ordered work) 
where the Moytirra sherds, now finely 
published, are witness to the same Atlantic 
trade. In the Mediterranean islands and 
in Italy we have another area of expansion 
of the Iberian beaker, and this is to be 
explained as the result of the further 
search for copper. Although in the 
Balearics there is only a single beaker- 
sherd, andl a dubious one at that, in the 
rich lancd of metal, Sarilinia, there was a 
flourishing beaker-culture that was derived 
from Almeria. The Sicilian beaker-culture 
is thought to have been derived from that 
of Sardinia and is declared to be of high 
importance inasmuch as it is associated 
with a painted pottery of Central European 
origin, this giving a confirmation of the 
Iberian chronological system, since the 
painted pottery is judged to be earlier 
than Siculan I. In North-east Italy there 
are beaker-sherds in the Tusean Cave- 
Culture. There is also a further apparition 
of the Iberian beaker-culture at Remedello 
and other sites in North Italy, derived, 
Professor Castillo believes, rather from 
Sardinia and Tuscany than from the South 
of France. 

In the Central European and Rhineland 
groups, as also in Holland and Great 
Britain, the beaker-culture, while ulti- 
mately of Iberian origin, ig the result of 
a borrowing at second hand and is revealed 
as one that is profoundly altered by the 
fashions and tastes of another civilisation. 
Professor Castillo’s survey begins in the 
Munich neighbourhood, where the beakers 
are found in company with a “ prote- 
Aunjetitz " culture; but in East Central 
Europe the principal beaker-territory lies 
in Bohemia and Moravia, though there is 
an eastward extension to Hungary and a 
northern one to Silesia. A rich and closely 
related beaker-culture is to be found in 
Saxony ancl Thuringia between the Saale 
and the Weser, though here there is a 
noticeable altering of the beaker style due 
to the admission of characteristically 
Rhenan forms. The origin of the East 
Central European beaker-cultures must be 
explained, the author suggests, as a conse- 
quence of the traffic between the copper 
mines of the Austrian Alps and the North 
Italian beaker-populations,a traffic utilising, 
no doubt, the valleya of the Adige and the 
Inn. The RBhineland group of beakers, 
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though allied to that of Saxony and 
Thuringia, has something of a Pyrenean 
character and must have been to no amall 

afiected by trade-routes leading 
through the South of France. But Pro- 
fessor Castillo does not admit this as suffi- 
cient evidence to prove that 1t was through 
the Rhineland that the beaker culture 
reached Central Europe. And with this 
denial he discovers himself in amiable 
conflict with his friend and colleague 
Bosch; for Bosch has argued that it was 
by way of the Rhine country that the 
beaker was introduced not only into 
Holland and Britain (as Castillo agrees), 
but also into Central Germany and thence 
into the Danube valley. 

And now as to the bearers of this beaker- 
culture. In the diffusion of the beaker 
throughout the Iberian peninsula and those 
neighbouring cultures wherein the beaker- 
element is thought to be derived directly 
from the peninsula, we are bidden to see 
nothing more than the ordinary conse- 
quences of the exploitation of, and search 
for, copper. That is to say, the original 
beaker-folk of Andalucia ware among the 
richest and the most progressive of the 
earliest copper-users of the Western Medi- 
terrancan, and it is to their trade-enterprise 
that the spread of the beaker-fashion must 
be directly ascribed. But in Central 
Europe and the Rhineland there is, on the 
*‘ other hand, a possibility of some correla- 
tion, although at present ill-defined, be- 
tween the beakers and various (not neces- 
sarily one and the same) migrating peoples. 
Such a folk would be the “ beaker people " 
who, leaving the Rhine country, brought 
the beaker-culture to Holland and to our 
own shores. 

The bock contains many incidental 
observations of considerable interest, as 
notably the remarks on the technicalities 
of beaker-ornament and the discussion 
arising out of the frequently recorded 
occurrence of twisted-thread lines on this 
elass of pottery in Brittany, the South of 
France, and in Spain itself. It is also 
worth recording that Professor Castillo 
attaches no importance whatever to the 
white inlay of which so much is heard, for 
this he ascribes in most instances to a 
natural cause. 

It would, of course, be easy to criticise 
a large and comprehensive work of this 
kind on various small matters of detail. 
As examples of such criticiam, it may be 
observed that on Map I the area of 
Group XI should be enlarged =o as to 
include the Channel Islands (between forty 
and fifty beakers have been found .inm these 
islands, but Professor Castillo has not 
thought them worth a mention); again, 
that very interesting beaker-sherd from 
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Bennemont, near Mantes in the Seine-et- 
Oise (Rouen Museum; cast at St. Germain) 
should have been marked on the map and 
mentioned in the text. If the Moytirra 
sherds deserve a up-number and text- 
section to themselves, then so does this 
Bennemont beaker, for it is obviously an 
important connecting link between Brittany 
and the Rhine. 

As to the format of the book, many ot the 
Plates are excellent, and the volume is a 
Pleasant one to handle; if is likewise 
pleasant to read, except for the fact that 
the type used for the foot-notes is ex- 
asperatingly and ridiculously small. As a 
work of reference, the value of the book is 
seriously lessened by the lack of an index 
and a list of illustrations. 

T. D. KENDRICK. 


Papua : Religion. Williams. 

Orokaiva Magic. By F. E. 8 
Williams. With a Foreword by 
KR. R. Marett. 9 in. x 4S} in. ; pp. xii. 
231; 2 maps and 7 illustrations. London: 
Humphrey Milford, Oxford University 
Press. Price 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Williams's book is a reprint of his 
Anthropological Reports Nos. 6, 7 and 8, 
to the Papuan Government, dealing, respect- 
ively, with the Taro cult, the garden 
culture of the Orokaiva (in the Northern 
Division of Papua), and Orokaiva magic. 

The first of these reporta is an account, 
largely first-hand, of the religious epidemic 
which, about 1911 and since, swept the 
Orokaiva off their feet and to some extent 
supplanted, and certainly extensively modi- 
fied, their beliefs. It is a pity that Mr. 
Williams did not also republish his Report 
No. IV on “ The Vailala Madness and the 
Destruction of Ceremonies in the Gulf 
Division,” for these two epidemics present 
some curious and instructive contrasts. 
The Taro cult, dating from 1911, is still a 
very powerful influence; the Vailala 
Madness, which passed like wildfire over 
the coastal regions of the Gulf Division in 
1919 and 1920, is now definitely on the 
wane. It would have been instructive to 
compare the two movements and the 
causes of their contrasting durability. The 
Taro cult seems to me to be most effectively 
interpreted as the result of an expression 
of unconscious revolt against the presence 
of the foreigner, similar to the recurring 
ramanenjana of M car. 

The second report is chiefly, though by 
no means entirely, of agricultural and 
horticultural interest. The third attempts 
an analysis of Orokaiva magic with the 
view of arriving at an adequate Government 
policy. A very sound and sensible survey 
of this ticklish problem ends with the 
conclusion that before the native can be 
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converted to more reasonable beliefs he 
must be educated to appreciate the white 
man's intentions. At present it is only 
too true that the native “is prone to go 
“ away thinking that the white man is a 
“ trifle too blunt to understand the occult 
“ influences which have so long been at 
“work among his people" (p. 225). Tha 
book concludes with a brief glossary and 
an inadequate index. 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


Malay Archipelago : Kramer. 
Ethnography, 
Die sterbenden Inseln. Von Philipp g 
Krimer. 8} x 5}. Pp. 144. 40 


plates. Miinchen: Georg Miiller. 1928. 

The islands in question are Java and 
Bali; and as their population, in the 
aggregate, has multiplied sixfold or more 
in the last century or so, the title must 
not be taken in a material sense or too 
tragically. What the author means is 
that they are changing under foreign influ- 
ence; but that process, though one may 
regret it, is not precisely death. However, 
this narrative of travel by a sentimental 
traveller (as the author rightly styles 
himself) is cast into the form of a poetical 
amd philosophical rhapsody, a genre which 
will not appeal to everyboily, though in 
this case it is certainly not le genre ennuyerer. 
On the contrary, the book is very readable 
and a great deal of it is beautiful; but one 
is a little wearied now and then by some 
of the rather sententious apophthegma and. 
prose lyrics introduced somewhat gratu- 
itously into the text. Nevertheless, it 
makes on the whole a fine series of impres- 
sionist picturea, full of atmosphere and 
local colour. 

Many of the illustrations are very good, 
but others suffer from being on too small 


a scale. Cc. O. BLAGDEN. 
Archeology. Contenan. 
Manuel d'Archéologie orientale. 


10 


Paris : 


I. Notions générales ; histoire de TAri. 
By Dr. G. Contenau. Pp. 645. 
Editions Picard. 1927. 

Readers unfamiliar with French term- 
inclogy might be misled by the title of 
Dr. Contenau’s work. No systematic 
account of Oriental industries is, in fact, 
attempted; tools and weapons (except 
those from Susa I) searcely figure in the 
whole book. On the other hand, the 
author gives us the clearest account of 
the early settlements at Susa yet presented 
anywhere. He rejects Frankfort'’s view 
that Susa I was primitive and that ite 
pottery imitates leather. He further 
denies (rightly in my opinion) the complete 
discontinuity between Susa I and IL 
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postulated by that author, though he 
aiimita (still more justly) a new element 
in the Second Style. Incidentally, a 
number of new or hardly available monu- 
ments of archaic Elamite art are here 
matle conveniently accessible. Particularly 
notable is a twin cylindrical vase repre- 
senting a wooden construction. These 
hundred pages in the seconl part of the 
book accordingly fill a real want. 

They are preceded by a general survey 
of the sources, the geographical and racial 
background, and the languages and seripts 
current in the Ancient East. The geo- 
graphical section is insufficient, failing 
altogether to appreciate the significance of 
climatic changes, an on the geological side 
falling far short of the standard set by 
Unger's short article in the Jteallexikon. 
On the other han, Contenau wisely denies 
the ethnological value of those variations 
in headl-dress that play so large a réle in 
German speculation on Babylonian origins. 
He is equally prudent in his use of tho 
Anau material (none can be earlier than 
Susa Ibis), despite his adherence to the 
Central Asian hypothesis of Sumerian 
origins. Valuable, too, is the list of the 
symbols of the principal Babylonian cleities. 

Yet we must confess that the first part 
as well as the section clealing with archaic 
Sumer is disappointing. It gives us little 
that was not already available in the older 
standard works such as Delaport’s 
“ Mesopotamia,” and falls very far short 
of the brilliant treatment accorded to the 
old ancl new material in Sidney Smith's 
“ Early History of Assyria " that appeared 
about the same time. Our author can, 
of course, hardly be blamed for failing to 
foresee the resulta of the latest excavations 
at Ur that naturally invalidate many of 
his conclusions. But the paucity of refer- 
ences to recent Anglo-American work and 
the failure to appreciate the importance 
of al‘Ubaid and Kish are not so easily 
excusable. A new description of the 
monuments from Tello and Susa is a trifle 
out of date when older or better material 
resulting from far more scientific excava- 
tions is available in such superabundance. 

But doubtless in the succeeding volume 
treating of periods wherein discoveries are 
less revolutionary, Dr. Contenau's lucidity, 
objectivity and fine judgment will find 
fuller scope. Incidentally, he will have 
an opportunity then to remedy the defecta 
of the first. ¥. GC. 


Ronumania: Archwology. Parvan. 
Dacia: an Outline of the Early 1{ 

Civilisation f the GC 

Danubian Countries. By Vasile Parvan. 

Cambridge University Press. 1923. Price 

Ts. 6d. Pp. x + 214 + 16 plates and map. 
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The late Professor Parvan, for long 
secretary of the Roumanian Academy, 
was a world-renowned classical scholar. 
But the ventures of such in the alien 
discipline of prehistory are often ill- 
starred. The account of the Bronze and 
Early Iron Ages in Professor Parvan's 
lectures, here posthumously published, 
will therefore appear as 4 e of 
lucidity, while his chapter on the Celtic 
Iron Age and the Roman period will be a 
revelation. It is extraordinary testimony 
to his genius that the author has grasped 
the methods of prehistoric archeology 
and in particular the complex Bronze Age 
material, described as it was mainly in 
Magyar, with such a complete mastery 
and fine appreciation. Under his touch 
the obscure Bronze and Early Iron Ages 
of Transylvania, eastern Hungary and Rou- 
mania come to life in an easily intellig- 
ible, convincing and, on the whole, accurate 
picture. The apparent gap in the record 
that makes the chronology of the Lower 
Danube basin in the first millenium B.o. 
so perplexing is convincingly explained 
on page 67: “ The arrival of the Scythians 
* about 700 had disastrous consequences. .. 
*“ Their constant plunderings combined 
* with the nomadic nature of their life 
« to disturb and impoverish the flourishing 
* agricultural economy which they had 
“found upon their arrival,” No less 
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brilliant is his explanation of the curiously 
moulded malls of the Cséfalva axes by a 
reference to the zoomorphic forms of 
Persia. Altogether the Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press is to be congratulated upon 
making available with such relatively 
abundant illustrations (which should, how- 
ever, have been accompanied by indications 
of scale) this masterly account of an almost 
unknown but intensely fascinating archzeo- 
logical province. 

But piety, as well as a consideration 
of the needs of classical readers as opposed 
to specialised prehistorians, should have 
ensured care in the translation. Pre- 


history has a well-defined terminology like 


other sciences—a terminology which, in 
French, Professor Pairvan had thoroughly 
mastered. Yet his posthumous translators 
write, ej., " cast * for “ mould,” “ deposit” 
for “ hoard,” and speak of “figures in ware" 
(meaning pottery). In fact, they have so 
little fealing for English that they can 
write “ the next station which has hitherto 
been discovered. 


The book at its moderate price should 
go th h several editions. Is it too 
much to hope that, before the next one 
appears, the text shall have been revised 
by some one with at least an elementary 
acquaintance with archmological termin- 
ology ? ¥. G. CHILDE. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Mummification, Thomas. 
Mummification in Australia and 


America. 
To tie Editor of Man. { 9 

Sm,—Mr. Warren Dawaon, in his 
valuable article under the above title (Journal 
R.A. lviii, Pe 1, p. 115) favours the 
“ Egyptian-Argonaut’ theory of the spread 
of mummification, which, to use the writer's 
words in another connection, seems, to many 
students of the subject, to be “ far too sweeping 
a generalisation ” of the facts. 

The following are some general considera- 
tions, adverse to the theory, which I have 
not seen advanced and therefore venture to 
put forward. 


The belief is widespread among primitive 
ney that death is a kind of sleep induced 
y evil magic. The inevitability of corruption 
after death is an idea faced by some races 
and avoided by others. In the latter case, 
the expression of affection for the dead finds 
fuller play through the employment of means 
for ati the body. 
an t natural desiccation in the dry 
have given a definite trend to 
Teatemi ass Lelie but it is highly probable 


that methods of preserving food by desicca- 
tion, smoking, pic. and salting, and of 

‘tei Ema were known and widely used 
long before they were applied to preserving 
the human body. 


These may well have been get hany 

Methods of evi in many different place 
of evisceration, similarly, for a 

ob,” are limited in number and determined 
ey the nature of the cee Some of them 
must have long been empl upon food- 
carcases, before they were ted aa opera- 
tions in mummification 


Having preserved the body, it would be 
natural to er means of saving the hair 
and nails from destruction as well -as of 
artificially producing a semblance of life by 
padding, anh, false eyes, eto. And it would 
be surprising if there were no striking resem- 
blances among the resultant finished articles 
in different parts of the world, seeing that 
they had primarily the same natural object 


cee 


in view. 
The use of red colour is referable 
to the Upper Palmolithic Age, and the germ 


of funerary equipment has been discovered 
in Mousterian ; mo connective cultural) 
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Significance can therefore be deduced from 
these features in connection with, relatively, 
modern burial customs. 
_ Maps showing the distribution of the * helio- 
lithie " culture are apt to be deceptive; they 
show ua regions where some or all the elements 
involved occur concurrently, but do not show 
wa all the regions where some of them ore 
existent. For example, car-piercing, sun- 
worship and serpent cults in sore form or 
other are surely general over the whole 
Continent of Africa, and not confined to the 
constal regions hypothetically visited by the 
postulated spreaclera of the heliolithie culture. 
Some of the details advanced by advocates 
of the theory in question are striking, but not 
80 hard to regard as coincidences as to accept 
aa evidence of the truth of the theory which 
they are adduced to support. 
Yours, ete., 
ERNEST 8. THOMAS. 


Terminology. Radoliffe-Brown. 


Age Organization—Terminology. 


To the Editor of Man. 13 

Sin,—With reference to Mr. E. C, 
Baker's interesting and important paper on 
Age-grades in East Africa I should like to 
draw attention to the need of somewhat 
more exact terminology in the sociological 
description of age organizations, Two 
terms that are commonly used are “ age- 

ade" and “ age-class,” but often no clear 

istinction is made between them. Thus 
Rivers (‘Social Organization,” p. 79) seema to 
use the two terms as alternative and equivalent 
Or synonymous terme. 

I would propose to avoid the ambiguous and 
otherwise objectionable “clase "’ ond use 
two terms “set and “grade,” defined as 
follows : 

Age-sel,—A recognised and sometimes orga- 
nised group consisting of persona (often male 
—- only) who are of the same age. The 

imia of Bartle Bay (New Guinea) aa recorded 
by Seligman* are age-seta including both 
male and female persons. In sAfrica, at any 
rate in East and South Africa, an age-set 
is normally formed of all those malea who are 
initiated at one time. In South Africa the 
age-sete of the Zulu, Basuto, Bechuana, ete., 
are often spoken of as “ regiments," because 
normally all the men of one age-set go out ta 
battle together under a leader of their own. 
Once a person enters a given age-set, whether 
at birth or by initiation, he remains a member 
of the aome set for the remainder of his life. 

Age-grade.—This term should be kept for 
recognised divisions of the life of an individual 
as he passes from infancy to old age. Thus 
each person successively into one 
grade after another, and, if he live long enough, 
through the whole series—infant, boy, youth, 
young married man, elder, or whatever it 
may Ba. 

The two terms “set” and “ grade" are 
therefore quite distinct and by adopting them 


* “The Melancsiangsof Eritish New Guinea,” 
Pp. 470, #eq. 
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and aveiding the ambiguous “* class" 


can get an exact terminology. 


we 


In East Africa, where the age-organization 
is highly elaborated, cach age-set normally 
passes from one grade to another as a 


whole. 
On my terminology the twelve divisions 
of the Waikoma enumerated by Mr. Baker, 


antl called by him age-grades, are age-seta, 
There are three age-scta to a generation, and 
four generations constitute what may be called 
an age-cyele, 

Among the Bakuria the sare, which Mr. Baker 
speaks of as ** generations,” are similarly age- 
sete. The difierence is that amongst the 
Waikoma, an amongst the Galla and Wa- 
Pokomo, the age-seta are organised into cyclea, 
whereas the Bakuria system is of the more 
usual form such as is found in many African 
tribes, Mr. Baker does not mention what 
age-crades (in my sense of the word) are 
recognised in these tribes. 

Pours faithfully, 
A. BR, RADCLIFFE-LROWTE. 


Papua. Pitt-Rivers. 

Papuan Criminals and EGEritish 
Justice. 

To the Editor of Man. 14 

the government 


Sin,—J ust now, when the blema of 
Colonial administration mat a 
of subject races are eo much in the air, it 
is a privilege to listen to an administrator 
of the distinction and experience of Sir Hubert 


Murray. His interest in CE tem, ee inves- 
tigators is well known and highly valued. 


The paper he read at the Institute on 
December 4th on Papuan Criminals and 
British Justice appeared to me, however, 
to raise certain questions which go to the 
very root of the Native problem, which seemed 
to have been overlooked in the subsequent 
discussion. Sit Hubert again laid stresa, as 
he has before, on the importance of a profound 
and considerate understanding native 
customs, which cannot without disaster be 
lightly disregarded or swept aside by European 
officials, I think he appreciates, too, that an 
efficient and saympathetic understanding of 
native customs ia not only dependent on an 
understanding of the native vernacular, but 
that the investigator and the administrator 
should alao be capable of translating not 
merely the words, but the very ideas and 
values implicit in native thought, rooted as 
they are in the social background—the whole 
culture-complex of native life. 


Since no one else raised the questions [ am 
about to put, I am the more inclined to ask 
whether the Native Ordinance in Papua is in 
geome reapect not evidence of the frequent in- 
difference of even the wisest administrator to 
fundamental native ideas of justice, of right 
and wrong, of good and bad and of the essential 
eulture-nexus which lies behind? Good and 
bad, right and wrong, punishable and com- 
meéendable in the Native Ordinance is nearly 
always the European's God-given and inflexible 
eode, seldom the native’s, with which it con 
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flicts. Tt seems likely that the ethnographer 
coming without ethical prejudices will discover 
Tather more about the native good and bad 
during his first twenty-five days of field-work 
than the administrator in twenty-five years 
who starts, as he usually must, with a lawyer- 
trained ecole of European torts and values. 
In Sir Hubert'’s territary this bias is indurated 
by the regulation which compels all native 
court cages to be tried in English, and in 
1921 I was present where cages were tried 
in Which interprotera were employed to trans- 
late every question and answer into three 
languages before it reached the culprit— 
from English into Motuan, and Motuan into 
Mekeo. Resident magistrates are so often 
changed from district to district that, even 
if they had the training or the time, they 
could not be expected to learn anything of 
the inland dialects, let alone the custome of the 
tribes. During my short period of residence 
in the Mekeo district thres A.R.M.s followed 
one another in succession at Kairuku. I have 
ventured to give some examples of the result 
in my recent book, “‘ The Clash of Culture." 

Where the conflict and incompatibility 
between native ideas of justice and the imposed 
new British dispensation seemed most con- 
apicuous Was in the departments of magic, 
which permeates every aspect of native life, 
and that of sex and iage. Sir Hubert 
quoted his Native Ordinance in which it is 
prescribed: “Sorcery is only deceit, but the 
‘ lies of the sorcerer frighten many people; 
“ therefore the sorcerer must be punished..." 
and it was said that the sorcerer was held in 
dread and hated by hisown people. In Mekeo, 
where. particularly magic is highly institu- 
tionaliged, the hereditary sorcerer (fata lopia) 
is looked upon as the healer and chief guardian 
of his clan, his evil or black magic is available 
only, or principally, for the enemies of his 
clan or the wrongdoers within it. Yet he is 
mercilessly persecuted by the Government, 
and cases are known where he has been 
vigorously defended againat government agente 
by his own clansmen, when about to be arrested 
for having in hia posseasion the baubles and 
paraphernalia of magic. 

With regard to marriage customs, Sir Hubert 
Murray mentioned that the Government 
interfered with them not at all. It would be 
very gratifying to think that this is now so. 
I believe I am correct, however, in the state- 
ment that it is the profeased official policy 
to discourage native marriages when they are 
polygamous, and to encow what are 
officially known as legal or registered Christian 
marri . But, in his book, “Papua of 
To-day,” (p. 292), Sir Hubert accuses me of 
“inaccuracy " in # former statement that the 
Government supports the missionary war 
against polygamy and native marriage syaterns. 
In consequence I thought it fair to publish 
in “ The Clash of Culture,” pp. 138-141, five 
detailed cases where the most vindictive 
and penal type of interference initiated by 
missionaries had actually taken place in one 


district. 
Yours faithfully, 
GEORGE PITT-RIVERS. 


MAN, 
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Ireland: Arch#ology. Charlesworth and 
others. 
Ireland in Pleistocene Times. 


To the Editor af Man. 

_ Sre,—It is not my intention to discuss 
the nice debating points raised by the recent 
letters in Maw (111, August, 1928; 124, 
September 1928) by Messrs. Reid Moir, 
Burchell and Blake Whelan, but to comment 
u the one or two remarks which seem 
relevant to the heading of this correspondence. 

It is perhaps unnecessary to point out the 
ae underlying the analogy of the obvious 
wheelbarrow and the disputed Sligo “ imple- 
ments "—which I may incidentally observe 
were kindly shown to me, in the company of 
Prof. P. F. Kendall, by Mr. Reginald Smith, 
as early as January last—the problematical 
nature of which is shown not only by their 
entire rejection as artifacts by some archmo- 
logists, but by the serious divergence of view 
as to their age, revealed in the statements of 
those who do believe in them. They have 
been assigned to the end Mousterian by 
Mr. Reid Moir, to Pre-Chellean by Mr. Bur- 
chell, to a iod “tréa reculde du paléo- 
“ lithique ™ by lAbbé Breuil, who mies 
the Mousterian affinities stressed by Mr. Mair, 
and to an age unknown by a number of other 
writers. The divergence is further emphasised 
by the fact that afew “ implements " accepted 
as human by Mesare. Moir and Burchell, were 
found by l’Abbé Brouil to be reconcilable 
with the action of natural forces. : 

The assumption implied in the wheelbarrow 
argument that the | of an imple- 
ment is of no moment is certainly very novel 
and to those who make it doubtless very 
comforting, but it is scarcely likely to win 
the ready acceptance of geologists or, one 
hopes, of other archeologists. Yet one would 
like to ask, if the “ workshop" be of no 
importance, why has all the stress been laid 
upon the Rosses Point site, and by what rules 
of discussion is the introduction of the site 
to be allowed to the “ places" and denied 
to the “non placefe " 7 

The assertion contained in the same letter 
that an interglacial layer occurs at Bally- 
econnell, Co. Sligo, has no foundation whatever 
in the field, as Profs. Jones and Boawell 
agreed, when engaged in their investigation 
on the spot. Attempts by non-glacialista to 
read into the Sligo drifts a succession com- 
parable with that of Fast Anglia, uncertain as 
that in many respects undoubtedly is, will only 
confuse the issues and retard the disentangle- 
ment of the problem we all degire. 

The reply to my question—which, if may 
be added, was not rhetorical but meant ag a 
serious chal as to the whereabouts of 
the Irish interglacial deposits is an unneces- 
sary discourse upon the theme of interglacial 
periods in Europe in general and, so far as 

sland is comcerned, the inclusion of such 
statements as “in my own belief" a race of 
man occupied the limestone clifis at Sligo 
towards the close of an interglacial period; 
“it is probable that more zealous field 
“work and painstaking analysis of our 
“brickearths and peat intercalations will 
“ultimately accomplish wonders"; and that 
“were an effective scientific examination of 
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‘the Kesheorran cave deposits [which Mr. 
_, Whelan will be interested to hear I have 
ve aleo seen] made I am confident that more 

than a hint at interglacial occupation would 
“be forthcoming.” All of this may be of 
interest im giving Mr. Whelan‘s personal 
hopes and opinions, which being non-geological 
ean scarcely carry any weight, but they 
certainly do not prove anything. We want 
facts, clear as to their authenticity and 
unmistakable in their meaning, and no 
substitute for these can be of use, 


Since Mr. Whelan appeals to Abbé Breuil’s 
letter, may I remind him of ite last paragraph : 
“Il appartient & la géologie d'en fixer l'age." 

Yours faithfully, 
J. KAYE CHARLESWORTH. 


Stn,—l have visited the Rosses Point sites 
four times, each time in the company of 
a geologist of position, The Firat, when we 
came on the ground, said “What is this?” 
“ This, sir,” said I, “is Mr. Burchell's * rock- 
shelter.’" “‘ You are not serious?" “ Quite 
sorious; here ia his own photograph of it, in 
his own book.” “ But I never realised that 
the case wag as bad as this ; this is past a 
joke.” The Second anid much the same thing, 
yet more emphatically. The Third, after we 
had seen all the sites, said, “I don't care what 
they have found; the geology condermns them 
absolutely.” The Fourth, in answer to a ques- 
tion of mine, said that it would be quite 
legitimate to describe the affair aa an insult to 
Acience. Fach visit occupied a whole day, 
during which, and during the subsequent 
railway-journeys back to Dublin, little else was 
tliseussed; and in all those long conversations 
I do not recollect a — word spoken to 
mitigate the universal condemnation of Messrs. 
Moir and Burchell's theories. 


But Mr. Moir now tells us that Mr. Dixon 
has formed the opinion that Mr. Burchell's 
geological views are correct. I aaw Mr. Dixon's 
report when it firat appeared (Nature, 8th 
September, p. $48); I have now read it again; 
and can say only that if Mr. Moir accepts this 
as a corroborative testimony sufficient to turn 
the balance in his favour, he must be very 
easily satisfied, Mr. Dixon may be a whole- 
hearted supporter of Messra. Moir and 
Burchell; but if he wished us to understand 
this, he will have to express himself much more 
definitely, As it stands, his report very 
successfully conveys the impression of an 
advocate doing his best with a brief for which 
he has a very moderate enthusiasm! He 
allows his clients the cold comfort of one chance 
of success in at least a hundred, which 
“it would appear" has succeeded—almost 
inviting the retort that appearances are 
deceptive! He makes one very damaging 
admission; and he reste a certain fundamental 
postulate upon a theory of Mr. Burchell's, 
which theory Mr. Burchell has himself been 
obliged to confess was erroneous—so that 
theory, postulate, and the structure reared 
upon it crash to the ground together. These 
eriticiams will be justified in good time; at 
present it would be premature to do so, until 
we see whether Mr. Dixon will be able to 
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strengthen his advocacy, If he cannot see 
his way to do this, it will not be overstating 
the case that while the criticisms of opponents 
may or may not have been injurious to the 
cause of the Sligo “implements,” the support 
oe ns Dixon has been nothing short of 
atal. 


Mr. Moir suspects that I do not know the 
testa whereby he professes to distinguish human 
from non-human products in roughly chipped 
stones. [ can assure him that I know far 
more about them than I aim ever likely to 
require. DButif anyone were to ask me whether 
or not I believe in them, I would now answer 
that inasmuch as belief seems to force a man 
to accept and to fight for the pieces of stone, 
which I saw in the British Museum, as well as 
the monstrous farrago of ineptitudes with which 
they are inextricably bound up—for a rock- 
shelter that not only never existed, but never 
could have existed; for ita equally mythical 
inhabitants, whom we must necessarily con- 
eelve of as amphibious beings about three feet 
in height; for tools left behind by these 
hobgoblins, lying where they fell, and pre- 
serving their shape and freshness although 
the Atlantic waves have been breaking over 
them for, let um say, 50,100 yearse—then I 
cannot be too thankful that I have never 
had the slightest temptation to believe in 
them, ; 

I aes over a puerile diagnosis of “ confusion 
of thought"; I pass over self-flattering but 
Bingularly humdurless illusions that I have 
Placed the Sligo book in the department of 
fibfia abiblia in order “to put aside incon- 
venient evidence,” and that my colleagues 
and I are in a “totally impossible position.” 
I note that (notwithstanding the highl 
oe ate invocation of those blessed words 
“thermal disruption '') Mr. Moir now virtually 
admite that he dora not know any more than 
I do, how the stone which I picked up was 
fractured. Similar admissions may be ex- 
pected hereafter. I observe, with interest, 
that, for the first time, inverted commas have 
twined themselves around the word “ Arti- 
facta,” in the heading of Mr. Moir's letter— 
no doubt independently of his volition. Thus 
do coming events cast their shadows before. 

In my last letter I used a technical term, well 
established in the language, spoken anil 
written, of practical Archeology, but, appa- 
rently, new to Mr. Moir. Moat people would 
understand ite meaning oat sight; as Mr. Moir 

rofesses himself unable to do ao, I may refer 

im to J. P. Droop’s “ Archwological Exca- 
vation (p. 52), published in 1915 by so 
eminently respectable an institution as the 
Cambridge University Press, where he will find 
the word, with its definition. It needs no 
apology; if i@ an expressive word, and, 
unfortunately, a very nec ; word. The 
zame cannot be said of that dreadful concoc- 
tion “lithoclassiology,”’ which has lately come 
into vogue among Mr. Moir’s circle of admirers 
—a word that has not even got the advantage 
of meaning what ite inventors apparently 
suppose it to mean; a Polyphemus of a word, 
monatrum horrendum, informe, ingena—and 
very emphatically, and in more senses than 
one, cut lumen ademptum / 
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I do not pose to continue this corre- 
spondence. tenes very highly the matter 
that usually appears in Man, and I grudge the 
space taken up by an absurd faree, which from 
first to last has been nothing but a meaning- 
less, futile waste of thought, trouble, time, 
money, paper, and printers’ ink. When the 
report to be presented to the Society of Anti- 
quaries has been published, my colleagues and 
I will find some opportunity of checking it 
overon the spot. If we discover anything that 
calls for notiee, we shall deal with it: and then 
the curtain can be rung down finally. 


Yours faithfully, 
R. A. 8. MACALISTER. 


Sik,—I have made‘a careful examinatinn 
of the flakes and implements from Sligo, 
discovered by Mr. Burchell, and I readily 
recognise upon them the marks recorded 
by the blows which had detached them 
from the parent rock. From these marke 
it ia not difficult to determine the direction 
in which the blows had been delivered and 
thence to infer that they were not the result 
of accident but of intent. 


I regard them, therefore, as implements 
fashioned by the hand of man. It seema to 
me difficult, at present, to make an positive 
assertion of their age: but I am informed by 
Mr. Dixon, of H.M. Geological Survey, that 
two of the specimens were found in an inter- 
glacial deposit and two others at the base of 
the Lower Till of the locality. Should the 
Lower Till represent the Riss glaciation, as 
seems probable, then the earlier series would 
be Lower Paleolithic (probably Lower Mous- 
terian) and the later series Middle Mousterian 
of exceptionally rude workmanship, 


These are the first limestone implements 
discovered in the British Isles, but it must 
not be overlooked that an industry of the same 
material has been found at various localities 
in the south of France. Thus, as Professor 


Boule informs us, three true dowehers in - 


limestone were discovered as far back as 1879 
by M. Riviére in the cavern Lympia at Nice, 
and, later, another in the Grotte de I'Adaouste 
in the Bouches-du-Rhéne. To these we may 
now add the bowchers and other ruder forms 
from La Grotte-de l'Observatoire at Monaco 
which have been made the subject of an 
exhaustive monograph by Professor Boule, 
The ruder forms, which are fairly comparable 
with those from Sligo, are associated with a 
warm fauna (elephas antiquus and hippo- 
potamus) and are almost certainly contem- 
Porancous with the ancient sea-beaches 
characterised by Strombus bubonius. 

The resemblance of Mr. Burchell's specimens 
of the earlier series to some of those at Monaco 
has been remarked and commented upon by 
no less an authority than the Abbé Breuil, 


Yours faithfully, 


MAN. 


(January, 1929. 
Egypt: Physical Anthropology. Thomas. 
Right-Handedness, 
To the Editor of Maw. 


Sin,—Before attributing Left-handed- 1 6 
ness to the Ancient FE; iana, as Dr. Harrower 
docs from the examples he quotes in his 
interesting article under the above title 
(Man, 1928, 104), there are several qualifying 
factors which should be considered. 

The figure of Tutankhamen holds his rod 
in his left hand, but has a club in the right. 
The female figures he mentions support their 
head-loads with the left-hand, but in the right 
each carries a live bird. I am left-handetl 
and would, I feel, in the circumstances, carry 
the heavy bird in my left. Anubis (statuette), 
again, clearly once held another weapon in his 
closed right-hand. King Seti holds the 
incense spoon in his left, but with his right he 
directs a stream of water inte a pot from a 
libation vase. The same king is shown (facing 
left) offering Truth (maat) to iria, om hia 
Theban tomb walls, and on his temple walla at 
Abydos: in the one case with his left hand, in 
the other with his right! In the former he 
touches the god's stafil with his right; in the 
other his left is deferentially raised. (Breasted , 
“ History,” figs. 153, 154). The incense spoon 
ig apparently usually held in the left hand 
because the right is used for the more directive 
operation of feeding it with incense pellets, or 
controlling the holy-water stream aa above. 
I have examined several books of plates 
representing artisans, etc. at work and in no 
instance have I found a “ left-hander” whose 
case could not be accounted for by the 
exigencies of art convention and composition. 
(Cp. the vase-drillers, loc. cif., fig. 43). The 
Sherden warriors (Joc. elt., fig. 163), facing left, 
carry swords in their left hands. 118 seems 
& clearer example of left-handedness. Yet 
most of the interesting detail of their corselets 
and girdles would be eclipsed by the round 
shields had they been carried on the left arma. 
It should be remembered that with formal 
figures, sculptured on the side walls of ahrines, 
etc., their attitudes are largely determined by 
the direction they Aave to face {chesta to the 
front): towards kings, or gods, or shrines, 

Hence probably the reason that both 
Mentuhotep I and ITI, facing left (cheat to the 
front) are represented with clube high upraised 
in their left hands on their temple walla 
(Cn “L'ArtEgyptien,”pl. 140 ; Fechheimer, 
“ Die plastik der Aegypter,’ ‘Bp. 135). This is also 
probably why fowlers, when they face left 
(Wilkingon, “A. Egyptians,” figs. 248, 249) wield 
their throwing-sticks in the left hand, Tf the 
same artistic exigencies and conventions 
controlled the Indian sculptor in the Angkor 
example quoted by Dr, Harrower, it is clear 
why left arms of men, facing left, are uged 
to carry the serpent : @ object being to 
show as much of it as possible. That there were, 
more than probably, cases of left-handedness 
among the Ancient Egyptians it would be 
foolish to deny, but that they were more left- 
handed than their modern normal repre- 


: sentatives cannot, I venture to think, be 
28th Nov W. J. SOLLAS. deduced from the ancient monuments in the 
ad - way Dr. Harrower g ta. 

St Yours faithfully, 
ER I §. THOMAS. 
Evr His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.C.4. 


PLatE B, Man, FESRUARY, 1929. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate B. 
Africa, East: Ethnology, Collings. 


Notes on the Makonde (Wamakonde) Tribe of Portuguese East 
Africa. By H. D, Collings. ai 17 

The Makonde, to whom this note refers, inhabit the area bounded by the 
Ruvuma, Msalo, Mwriti, and Lujenda rivers, and by a line drawn approximately 
parallel with the coast line and about 20 miles west of it, That is to say, their 
country commences a little over one day’s journey inland. All of this area is under 
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Fig, 1.—skK ETCH MAT OF PORTUGUESE NYASALAND TO ILLUSTRATE POSITION OF THK 
MARONDE TRIBE, 


the jurisdiction of the Companhia do Niassa, and is situated in the Conselhos or 
districts of “Mocimboa” and “dos Makondes,” with capitals at Mogimboa de 
Piraia on the coast and at Mocimboa de Ruvuma on the Ruvuma river. 

The Makonde are a Bantu-speaking tribe, and, as far as is known, have no 
admixture of foreign blood, the captured women and children of neighbouring tribes 
being excepted. Their only weapons of offence are bows and arrows, no shields 
or spears being carried, although in former times there were a fair number of trade 
guns distributed among the more influential natives. 

In Fig. 2 is shown the type of arrows used. The average length is about 
3 feet 3 inches to 3 feet 4 inches, although some are a few inches longer, and others 
are shorter than the average. In every case where metal heads are used, the shaft 
is of bamboo. The metal heads have a long tang which fits into the natural hollow 
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in the shaft, the latter being firmly bound with a flat fibrous substance produced 
from the root of some shrub. This binding is put on wet, and acquires with time 
a dark brown colour. The heads are very well forged from iron, and are “ blued * 
or rather “blacked” all over, with the exception of the edges, which are kept 
sharp and bright. The feathering is of domestic hen or guinea fowl feathers, and 

: , in every case consists of 
four feathers so arranged 
that each supports the 
other. This is illustrat- 
ed in the diagrammatic 





DIAGRAMMATIO 
A a € o é SECTION THROUGH 
re ae : FEATHERING OF 
fa, 2.—MAEKONDE ARROWS. ARROW TO ILLUs- 
VARIOUS TYPES OF ARROW HEADS ;—A, OC AND D, INON HEADS, TRATE METHOD 
BAMBOO SHAFT; B, WOODEN SHAFT, CARVED HEAD ; OF FEATHERING, 
KE, FEATHERING OF DOMESTIC HEN FEATHERS, NovT To SCALE, 


section. Sometimes the feathers are bound to the shaft in the middle (Fig. 2), but 
in many cases there is no such binding. The feathers are not split in any way, 
but are bound to the shaft at both ends with the underside upwards. The nocks 
‘ are quite simple and unplugged 
in any way. The end of the 
nock reaches in every case to 
the binding of the feathers. I 
have arrows in my possession 
with nocks varying between } 
inch to 1 inch, 
The bows are about 5 feet 
9 inches in length along the 
curve, aré circular in section 
throughout their length, and are’ 
made of a close grained reddish 
wood, which is polished smooth. 
The bowstring is made of the 
untanned skin of the duiker or 
steenbok, and is twisted so that 
it becomes circular in section. 
One end of the string is per- 
manently attached to the bow 
by means of a complicated 





oe Fie, eee Bows, interlaced knot (Fig. 3, a), and 


METHOD OF ATTACHING THE TWO ENDS OF THE RAWHIDE- js sometimes even plaited to the 


BOW STRING. HOT TO SCALE. 


shaft. The other end is fast- 
ened as at B, Fig. 3, and the loose end is wound round the shaft and then turned 
in under the last few turns. There is no device to prevent the string from 
slipping along the shaft except the grip the knots themselves afford. 
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These bows are hardly ever unstrung and are usually carried with three arrows 
only, no kind of quiver being used. ‘The effective range is up to about 30 or 
40 yards, and at that distance there is good penetration. They are chiefly used for 
killing small game, such as Livingstone antelopes, duikers, and bush buck. 

The Makonde smoke tobacco in pipes, formed of a young coconut shell as a 
water container (Fig. 4), from which issue two hollow bamboos, one being capped 
with a movable pottery bowl and the other being used as a stem or mouthpiece. 
They are usually strengthened by two pieces of bamboo bound together and sharpened 
at one end, so that the pipe may be stood upright on the ground, with the bamboo 
supports sticking into the ground. 

The pipe illustrated in Fig. 4 is rather a superior type, although the principle 
is the same as in the commoner varieties. It consists of two hollow bamboos 
stuck into a coconut shell from which all the “meat” has been removed. It is 
strengthened by a curved and carved piece of wood, one end terminating in a foot 
and leg and the other in the head of some animal. The central part of this piece 
is carved with designs similar in 
many ways to the tribal marks on 
the natives themselves. There is also 
a representation of the tribal marks 
on the back of the leg. The bowl of 
the pipe, contrary to usual practice, 
is made of wood, instead of pottery, 
and is fixed to the pipe by means of 
a twisted bark string. The carrying 
cords are also of twisted bark. 

These pipes are 
carried about slung 
over the shoulder by 
means of the string, 
the body of the pipe 

Bi ee coming under the 
rosscon sows Sti. When several 
Fic. 4. DIAGRAM OF TOBACCO FIFE USED BY THE (DETACHABLE) Men Wish to smoke, 


MAEONDE (WAMAEONDE) TRIBE OF MASIMBWA SHOWING METHOD ona who has a pipe 
. OF FIXING TOPIFE. ,; an 3 
DISTRICT, PORTUGUESE WYASALAND OF sticks it in the cand 


in front of him, and, tobacco having been produced, he cuts off a portion from the 
roll. He then cuts this up finely, and rolls it between his hands before putting it 
into the bowl of the pipe. He then presses a red-hot ember on to the tobacco 
with his hands, drawing vigorously the while at the mouthpiece. When the pipe 
is drawing properly, and the first man is literally full of smoke, he hands it to the 
next man, who inhales in great gulps and passes it on, Meanwhile the first 
man blows out the smoke, and coughs, and chokes, and spite, and often has 
difficulty in breathing for a short while. Owing to the speed with which it is 
smoked, the tobacco does not last more than about a dozen puffs. The women do 
not smoke. 

The tobacco is grown by the Makonde themselves, and is dried and twisted 
into long ropes about half-an-inch in diameter, which are then plaited together, 
and rolled up in lengths of about two feet six inches, Three fingers’ breadth of 
a roll of tobacco costs about one penny. 

The Makonde are very clever at carving in wood, and some of their best things 
are the little dolla which they make. (See Pl 5, Figs. 1 and 2.) These range in 
height between one and two feet. Their use is unknown, but I have been told 
by coast natives that they are used in dances. The wood from which they are 
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carved is a soft white wood with large central hole filled with pith. It is worked 
when quite green and does not split when dry. 

Plate B, Fig. 1, shows a model of a Makonde woman, and is about 14 inches 
high. The upper lip is represented as being distended by the “Ndonya,” an 
ebony lip ring, and the face is covered with the usual tribal marks. The front 
upper teeth are pointed, as are those of all Makonde; this also being a tribal mark. 
The head is covered with real human hair, which is driven into the wood by some 
blunt instrument of the screw-driver shape. A small piece of wood has been 
left joining the body and left hand together. The right hand has no similar connection 
with the body. In nearly every doll which I have seen, the left hand is so joined, 
but not the right. 

Plate B, Fig. 2, shows the figure of a man, also with real hair but without 
tribal marks. The mouth is closed, and the hands have no connecting piece with 
the body. 

This doll has been stained red with some vegetable substance, with the 
exception of the eyes, which are left white. 

Both these models stand upright alone when placed on their feet, as do all 
which I have come across. They are not very common, and it appears that only 


a few of the natives know how to carve them. H. D. COLLINGS. 

Prehistory. Perry. 

Sumer and Egypt. Sy WW... Perry, M.A. 18 
Qur knowledge of the early civilisation of Sumer is increasing rapidly. 


Each season's work at Ur and Kish is rich in results, all of them illuminating. 
This is especially the case with the excavations carried on at Ur under the direction 
of Mr. C, Leonard Woolley during the season 1927-28. For they have revealed 
a condition of things that is particularly arresting. The work has shown the 
existence, at the beginning of Sumerian civilisation, of an advanced stage of culture. 
The people already had a well developed class system; complicated burial customs; 
and a rich ceremonial paraphernalia, including the use of gold, silver, lapis-lazuli, 
carnelian and other materials. 

The most striking characteristic of this civilisation, in its earliest period, is 
the simultaneous presence of three different modes of disposal of the dead.* 
They are: 

‘. Simple inhumation in a grave. The body is wrapped in a mat. In rare 
instances it is placed in a wooden coffin. These burials have furniture, 
sometimes extremely richft Im one grave, that of Mes-halam-dug 
(PG/755), the coffin had panels framed by stout uprights, three on each 
side. 

2. The body placed in a clay coffin (larnax) in a grave. These are the poorest 
graves of the cemetery, for there is little or no furniture.§ 

3. Shaft tombs, with a dromos or stairway, The tomb is of brick and stone, 
with corbel vaulting and arches. Sometimes there are timber roofs. 
These tombs contain royal burials. The bodies are in wooden coffins 
or on biers. Human sacrifices accompanied the royal burials. The 
grave furniture was very rich. A funerary chapel was built on the 
ground surface.|| 





* C. Leonard Woolley, " Excavations at Ur, 1926-27." Antiquaries’ Journal, VIII, 1928: 
" Excavations at Ur, 1927-28," idem. 

Tt Woolley, loc. ctt., pp. 5, 422. 

t Ibid, 426. 

§ Woolley, op. cit., pp. 6, 6. 

| Woolley, op. cit., pp. 421-6, 490, 431, 436. 
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These complicated burial customs present a group of problems for solution. 
But the evidence necessary for this purpose is not forthcoming at present in Sumer 
itself. Perhaps further work at Ur, or elsewhere in Sumer, will reveal an earlier 
stage of development of this civilisation. It would be unjustifiable, however, to 
assume that the discovery of such earlier evidence is inevitable.* That issue can 
only be considered if the occasion arises. Meanwhile it is useful to consider a series 
of facts derived from the study of tomb development in Egypt during the time from 
the late pre-Dynastic period to the end of the Second Dynasty. For these facts 
have a bearing on the conditions found in the earliest cemetery at Ur. The items 
may be taken in turn. 

1. Burial in mat. It was characteristic of pre-Dynastic burial practice in 
Egypt to protect the body from contact with the soil by wrapping it in matting, 
or the skin of some animal, in addition to the covering of linen, in which the body 
was usually swathed. This form of burial persisted in the poorer graves throughout 
the Old Kingdom. 

2. At the end of the pre-Dynastic period the practice was introduced of lining 
the grave with bricks or vertical sticks of wood, to keep the soil away from the corpse, 
and so do away with the need for skins or matting. Such lined graves assumed a 
rectangular form, and they were roofed with logs of wood.f The bricks were of mud, 
sun-dried, and biscuit-shaped. In the course of time the method of lining the grave 
with sticks was abandoned. When the copper chisel was invented, and the working 
of wood was thus facilitated, the use of walls of sticks to hold back the sand was 
abandoned, and slabs of wood were fashioned to form a box to contain the corpse. 
Thus the coffin was invented.t At first its use was reserved for those who could 
command the valuable wood and the services of the craftsmen skilled in the newly 
devised practice of carpentry to make the wooden boxes. Wooden beds were used 
in First Dynasty burials.§ 

3. During the First Dynasty the ‘poorer people imitated the wooden coffin 
in mud and pottery. They made these coffins at first. of rectangular shape, and 
later adopted an oval form, doubtless because they realised that the rectangular 
form (determined by the use of such materials as wood and bricks) was not essential, 
and in pottery-making the elliptical shape was easier to fashion. The clay coffins 
of Ur were elliptical, and, like those of Egypt, were used by poor people. Wood 
must have been expensive and costly to work in both places, and the pottery coffin 
would be a cheap substitute.|| 

Royal tombs apparently first appear in Egypt at the end of the pre-Dynastic 
period. ‘They were well established in the First Dynasty," and henceforward they 
ledl the way in innovation. At first tombs were entered from the top, and were 
roofed with beams, Then they became deeper, and were approached by a stairway. 
This phase of development continued until the end of the Second Dynasty. Then 
corbel vaulting appeared, and was generally practised in the richer tombs. The 
introduction of corbel vaulting in Egypt is ascribed by Reisner and Mace to the 
difficulties experienced in roofing large underground chambers with timber. The 
beams would soon be destroyed by white ants, and be unable to bear the super- 
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* Tt does not seem probable that this civilisation developed out of the prehistoric “ painted 
pottery " civilisation. C/., Hall and Woolley, “ Al ‘Ubaid.” Oxford, 1927. Chapters I, VIIT. 

t G. A. Reisner, “ The Early Dynastic Cemeteries of Naga-ed-Der.” Part I. University 
of California Publications. Egyptian Archeology, Vol. II, Leipzig, 1908, pp. 8 89, 90, 
A. C. Mace, op. cif., Vol. I, Part I. 1900, pp. 6 seg. 

+ Reisner, op. cit, 89, 90, Mr. Brunton and Miss Caton-Thompaon (“ Tho Badarian 
Civilisation,” p. 53) place wooden coffina in the Early Pre-Dynaatic period. 

§ Petrie, “ Tarkhan,” p. 23. 

|| Reimer, op. cit., p. 89; Mace, op. cit,, pp. a4, 35, 

| Petrie, “ The Royal Tombe.” 
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incumbent mass of sand and brickwork. Consequently it is supposed that the 
Egyptians adopted corbelling (either accidentally from the collapse of brickwork 
or intentionally designed) as a method of roofing their tombs. Reisner and Mace 
think that the first use of corbelling was made in the royal tombs of Perabsen and 
Khasekhemui of the Second Dynasty. However-that may be, it is known that 
corbelling was adopted about this time in Egypt.* 

The use of stone for building began in the reign of Khasekhemui.t The tomb 
of Den, a king of the First Dynasty, had a granite floor.[ That is the first actual 
evidence of stone construction. But Khasekhemui had a chamber in his tomb of 
worked limestone, the same stone as was used for the rabble walling at Ur. 

The tombs of Egypt had superstructures with walled enclosures above ground 
from the beginning of the Dynastic period. These were developed from the small 
mounds placed over the pre-Dynastic grave.§ 

The Eeyptians, therefore, starting with the simple grave of the pre-Dynastic 
period, in which the body was wrapped in a skin or a mat, gradually developed 
their burial practices until, at the end of the Second Dynasty they had acquired 
a series of practices closely similar in every way to those found at Ur in the earliest 
cemetery. In Egypt the poorer classes of graves continued to exhibit the earlier 
modes of disposal, while those of royalty and the nobility showed the latest 
developments.|| Egypt of the Second Dynasty and Ur of the first cemetery thus 
have in common :—mat burial; pottery coffins; wooden coffins and biers; corbel- 
vaulting; stone for construction; stairway (especially for the more important 
tombs); wood roofing; biscuit-shaped bricks; and mortuary chapels above ground. 
In both places the practices have similar associations; they reveal a definite class- 
system. The differences are few: Ur had burnt brick, while Egypt had not; Ur 
had the arch, which has not yet been indicated in Egypt at so early a date, except 
in a crude form in the superstructure.{ 

A similar result emerges from the examination of the grave furniture of the 
earliest cemetery at Ur. This includes the use of gold, silver, electrum and copper; 
lapis-lazuli and carnelian beads; malachite for face paint; steatite and calcite for 
vases; tablets with writing; inlay work; heraldically opposed animals as an art 
motif; broad chisels, adzes, spears; pear-shaped mace-heads; and cylinder seals.** 

As in the case of the grave types, it can be shown that the Egyptians gradually 
and slowly accumulated the corresponding items.Tf 

The pre-Dynastic period in Egypt may conveniently be divided into three periods: 
Early, Middle and Late. This classification holds good whether Petrie or Reisner 
be followed.tT 

Certain items of the equipment of the Ur people were already in possession 
of the Egyptians in the Early pre-Dynastic period. Among them are the use of 


* Reisner, op. cit., 11-13, 14; Mace, op. eit., 4. 

t- Petrie, op. cit, IT, 13; id., Max, 1910, 79. 

} Petrie, “The Royal Tombs," I, IT; I, 9. Worked limestone slabs were used earlier in 
this Dynazty (Petrie, “ Tarkhan," p. 15). 

§ Reisner, op. cit., 5-6; Petrie, Man, 1913, 85, 

i Maca, op. cit., 4-5, 

| Mace, ibid., 10, 12, 15, 16, 27-81. 

** Woolley, op. cit. 

Tt It will be noticed that no attempt is being made here to discuss details of types. My 
reasons are to economise space, and to emphasise the vital issues. For instance, the use of 
lapis-lazoli ia a more fundamental fact, from the point of view of the history of culture, than the 
particular use made of it by any people. This matter will be discussed at length elsewhere. 

tf Sir W. Flindera Petrie, “ Diogpolis Parva” p.4; “ Prehistoric Egypt,” p. 3; Reisner, 
* Archeological Survey of Nubia,” Wol, I, 1910, p. 315. The inclusion of the Badarian 
culture would only serve to strengthen the argument. 
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copper, malachite, steatite and calcite. The use of copper was restricted to foil, 
wire needles, beads, harpoons and thin graving chisels.* 

In the Middle pre-Dynastic period the Egyptians were using gold, silver, 
“ eylinder-seals * ; pear-shaped mace-heads ; broad copper chisels ; lazuli and carnelian 
beads; and heraldically opposed animals in art.t 
The Late pre-Dynastic period witnessed the beginning of brickwork, writingt 

and, perhaps, of the class-system. That is to say, the pre-Dynastic Egyptians had 
acquired materials and other cultural elements that were found at Ur in the earliest 
cemetery. Their use survived in Egypt well into the Dynastic period, which flows 
on continuously from the pre- Dynastic period.§ 

No attempt has been made to make a complete catalogue, for that would occupy 
too much space. But enough has been said to indicate the nature of the available 
evidence. It can now be seen that the civilisation of the people at Ur closely 
resembled that of the Egyptians, and that the similarity culminates at the end of the 
Second Dynasty, after which Egypt continued to develop and modify her practices, 
while Sumer apparently stagnated. There are, of course, differences between the two 
cultures. Mention may be made of the presence of the wheeled vehicle at Ur, and 
its absence in Egypt; the presence of the alphabet in Egypt, and its absence at 
Ur. But these unilateral occurrences do not concern us at present. They are the 
exclusive distinctions of either country, and are to be considered as such. My 
concern at present is with the elements common to both countries. These are so 
many, and so diverse, as to make it inconceivable that any serious student would 
claim them to be the result of independent development in either country, 
particularly when one of the two places (Sumer) reveals, as yet, few signs of a 
development in the elements of culture common to both, Moreover, most scholars 
now admit the community of origin, however much dispute there may be as to when 
the pioneers did their work. I shall, therefore, place this possibility on one side, and 
canvass those based on the theory of influence. These are three in number :— 

(1) Sumer influenced Egypt, directly or indirectly ; 
(2) Sumer and Egypt drew from a common source ; 
(3) Egypt influenced Sumer, directly or indirectly. 

(1) The claim that there was a diffusion of culture from Sumer to Egypt 
would be hard to define; for it would be difficult to determine when such a 
hypothetical influence was active. If it be assumed to have come at the end of 
the Second Dynasty, little else than corbelling might have been introduced. The 
problem would have to be faced of accounting for the existence of the rest of the 
cultural equipment in Egypt before the arrival of Sumerian influence. This hypothesis 
reduces the influence of Sumer to a negligible quantity, and really explains very 
little. 

If the point of contact be chosen at an earlier date, say, at the beginning of the 
Dynastic period in Egypt, the same difficulties arise, and in an aggravated form. 
For Egypt had already acquired a culture similar in many respects to that of Sumer, 
and, in terms of the tentative hypothesis on which we are working, independently 
of Sumer. Egypt already had the cylinder-seal; pear-shaped mace-heads; gold, 
silver and copper; malachite, lapis and carnelian beads; calcite and steatite vases. 
We are to assume, moreover, that, whereas the Egyptians had independently 
acquired these elements of culture, which they possessed in common with the 
Sumerians at the time of contact, they forthwith adopted Sumerian customs, and 
owed their further developments to the influence of these foreigners. But it would 








* Petrie, “ Prehistoric Egypt." See index for the various items. 
+ Petrie, op. cit. Gold may have been used in the early period. Cf. ‘* Prehistoric Egypt,” 43, 
t Id., p. 44; Reisner, ‘ Naga-ed-Der,” 122. 
§ Reisner, “ Naga-ed-Der,”’ pp. 132, seq. 
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be difficult to explain the hypothetical “ lag ” in Egypt such a speculation involves. 
For whereas the clay coffin presumably was adopted immediately, it took nearly 
two Dynasties for the corbel vault to be imitated. The adoption of the clay coffin 
by the Egyptians presents a difficulty, for in Egypt it was originally rectangular, 
obviously in imitation of the wooden coffin, and only later became elliptical, as in - 
Sumer. The evolution of the wooden coffin is clear in Egypt—it is, in fact, the only 
evidence we have of the invention of carpentry—and there does not seem to be any 
cause why we should assume that the Egyptians learned the practice from the 
Sumerians. The Sumerians may, indeed, have stimulated the Egyptians to invent 
writing, but if that were so their pupils went one step further and invented the 
alphabet, which was unknown in Sumer. Reisner has demonstrated that writing 
was devised in Egypt without any outside influence.* The use of stone for 
construction raises another difficulty, At Ur limestone rubble was used for the 
tomb walling, whereas in Egypt the granite flooring of the tomb of Den and the 
limestone chamber of the tomb of Khasekhemui were made of worked stone. It is 
true that the Sumerians used a certain amount of worked limestone at a later 
time,t but they soon abandoned the craft, whereas the Egyptians developed it 
to a tremendous extent in the pyramids and subsequent buildings. That is to say, 
the Egyptians, in their writing and stone-working, immediately outstripped the 
Sumerians, who we are for the moment supposing to have taught them. 

To postulate Sumerian influence at a date earlier than this would introduce 
so many complications that it is doubtful whether anyone would venture on such 
a bold enterprise. The problem would be comparable to that at the end of the 
pre-Dynastic period, with painted pottery and stone vases thrown in as complications. 
But whether the point of contact be assumed at the end or in the middle of the 
pre- Dynastic period, the earlier phases of the pre-Dynastic period are there demanding 
explanation. At the most, such a hypothesis can explain but a small part of the 
early Egyptian civilisation. In point of fact, it raises insuperable difficulties. There 
is no evidence to justify such an interpretation. 

(2) Recourse may be had to the hypothesis of a common source of inspiration. 
The only answer to that is to demand some evidence of the whereabouts of such 
a source, and of the necessity of postulating it. Were it necessary to account for 
two sets of conditions such as we find at Ur, then such a hypothesis might be 
reasonable. But when one country can display the process of accumulation of most 
of the culture of the other, then good reason must be forthcoming for rejecting that 
country as the source of inspiration for the other. 

(3) The hypothesis that Egypt influenced Sumer, directly or indirectly, satisfies 
all the known facts and conditions. In Egypt a process of development of culture 
took place, lasting from the beginning of the pre-Dynastic period to the end of the 
Pyramid Age in the Sixth Dynasty. During this time the process of development 
was continuous. Each age received its cultural capital from that which preceded 
it, added to the equipment, modified it and handed on the result to its successor. 
This process, consequently, lasted long after the end of the Second Dynasty, the 
period of especial interest at the moment. At that time Egypt and Sumer were 
more or less equivalent in culture. But Sumer stagnated for a thousand years 
at the same level, or even degraded, while Egypt went on to the triumphs of the 
Third and Fourth Dynasties, in which she far outstripped her neighbour of 
Mesopotamia. Just after the days of Khasekhemui, Imhotep was designing the 
pyramid temple of Zoser, with ite “‘ Doric ” columns and its wonderful glazed tiles; 
the solar calendar was in use, a thing that the Sumerians never acquired; the 





* Reisner, “ Nagar-ed-Der,” 123, seq. 
+ Hall and Woolley, “Al ‘Ubaid,” p. 66 and n, 1, 
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Egyptians were already setting out on their career of art that soon culminated in 
the triumphs of the Third and Fourth Dynasties. In all this majestic onward sweep 
there is no room, there is no need, for the stimulating influence of foreignera; and 
there is no evidence of such interference. By their deeds, or lack of them, the 
Sumerians show themselves incompetent for the réle of teachers. They have to 
their credit, the socketed celt, the wheeled vehicle, burnt bricks, but little else, 
What is that to put beside the solar calendar, the alphabet, mummification, 
architecture in stone, and the other achievements of the Egyptians? On the 
contrary, it is natural that the most progressive civilisation of antiquity should 
influence its neighbours, and that these less inventive folk, even when they had 
acquired some Egyptian culture, should stagnate while Egypt progressed. 

Much more could be said on the subject. But in a short communication such 
as this points must be made with economy of illustration. I hope, however, to have 
shown that there is reason to conclude that the carliest cemetery at Ur reveals a 
civilisation based ultimately on that of Egypt, in the days of the Second Dynasty, 
and, probably, in the reigns of Perabsen and Khasekhemui. 

W. J. PERRY. 


Britain: Archeology. Warren 
Beach Flaking Sites in Somerset. 4y 8. Hazzledine Warren, 19 
During « visit to Minehead and Porlock I found large quantities of flakes : 


strewn over the coarse shingle beaches. The rock of which they are made, a hard 
quartzose Devonian grit, is very different in texture from the limestone of Rosses, 
yet the technique and the underlying intention which is indicated by the work is 
similar to a very remarkable degree in the two groups. 

For a time it looked a good argument that, as the same class of flakings in 
different rocks was characteristic of sea beaches in different districts, the sea itself 
was the agency responsible. But while the sea does, of course, make flakes by 
hurling rocks and boulders about, that reasoning proved to be unsound as an 
argument of general application. 

Many of the houses at Minehead and Porlock are made of flaked stone, and 
upon enquiry among workmen I was informed that the stones were dressed into 
shape upon the shore. Two of the men came down on to the beach with me, and 
identified these “‘ Mousterian ” flakes as the waste product of their own industry, 
and one of them was kind enough to go home and fetch his hammer and demonstrate 
for me the method of his technique. 

He showed in which directions, according to the form of the boulders, the blows 
must be delivered, and in which directions blows would be ineffective in producing 
the desired result. By trial and‘error the stone scapler of the Somerset beaches 
has acquired a thorough working knowledge into the first controlling principle of all 
flaking (whether by nature or by man) to which the writer has given the name of the 
* Planes of Least Resistance.” 

I was given to understand that beach scapling is still permitted in Somerset 
under certain restrictions, but public authorities have now for the most part 
prohibited this work, and, not being seen in operation, we have overlooked the fact 
that for centuries the sea-shore has been locally used as the most convenient and 
economical form of quarry. 

At Cromer, as I have explained in brief outline on a previous occasion,* there 
is conclusive evidence to show that the sea is still continuing to make the beach 
flakes which gradually become ochreous. Near Cromer I also obtained evidence 
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* Maw, 1928, 4. 
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to show that the flakes from flint scapling sites of historical date come down on 
to the beach from the erosion of the coast. It is familiar knowledge that prehistoric 
implements and flakes likewise occur as derivatives on the shore. 

Farther complications are introduced on to the beach sites by derivative 
flakings from glacial deposits, and from the mechanically crushed basement beds 
auch as that below the Weybourne Crag. While on such a beach as Budleigh 
Salterton, the underground flakings from the still older Bunter formation have to be 
taken into account. 

Eastbourne furnishes us with another beach flaking site, although it is 
less conspicuous than Minehead or Cromer. At Eastbourne, so far as I have yet 
been able to ascertain or infer, the sea alone is responsible for the flakings that I 
have collected from the beach. The character of the flakings themselves is also 
somewhat different from those of Minehead, which are known to be scapling. 

Viewing the beach flaking sites as a whole, I think much of the difficulty and 
confusion of interpretation has arisen from the fact that the flakings are of diverse 
origin, and'that the true origin of some portion of a complex assemblage of modern 
beach drift has been mistaken for the origin of the whole. 

The Minehead and Porlock experiences have substantially advanced my own 
knowledge of the special characteristics of scapling of the modern or historical 
period, and I venture to submit that the problem of the Rosses flakings will have 
to be reconsidered upon an entirely new basis. To me, the comparison with 
scapling fixes what one might call their upper limit ; that is to say, they cannot 
be anything more than scapling-waste. 

In view of the importance of the material facts of scapling in their bearing 
upon prehistoric theory, I propose to ask permission of the Anthropological Institute 
to make a amall exhibition in their rooms to illustrate this subject. 

8. HAZZLEDINE WARREN, 
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Britain: Archeology. Vulliamy. 
Excavation of an Unrecorded Long Barrow in Wales. By (0. HE. 20 
Palliamy. 


Some years ago Mr. A. F. Gwynne directed my attention to the remains 
of a long barrow on ground belonging to Little Lodge Farm, near Glasbury, on the 
Breconshire border. The site is close to, and south of, the road leading from 
Aberllynfi to Tregoyd, at about 440 ft. O.D. and 200 ft. above the valley of the 
Wve. I have recently carried out an exca*- 
ation in this barrow. 

As far as | am aware, there is no record 
of this barrow, although the remains are 
conspicuous enough, even to the least 
observant; nor is there any local tradition 
or name-association which can be connected 
with it. It is impossible to determine its 
exact outline. The orientation, as will be 
seen from the attached plan, is rather 
unusual—apparently 16° west of true north. 
Peels) The barrow is built upon ground which slopes 

from north to south, and which falls away 
sharply, some 50 yards below the site, to the deep-cut valley of a small brook. 
Immediately to the north is a hillock, on the top of which is a large mound. 

In general character the barrow resembles those at Ffostill, which I excavated 

and described in 1922 and 1923. It is built of slabs and blocks of red sandstone, 
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with a certain proportion of small glacial and water-worn boulders. The chambers 
are of megalithic type; but it is to be noted that, at the points marked X on the 
plan and shown by three parallel lines, thin laminated pieces of sandstone have 
been laid in horizontal courses, forming connecting walls—a feature which I have 
not previously observed in a Welsh barrow. 

The greater part of this long barrow has been destroyed, but not within living 
memory. Many hundreds of tons of stone must have been removed from it, 
perhaps for the construction of the road. The broad end is to the north, but all 
traces of the periphery at that end have been obliterated. I should estimate its 
original length at about 200 ft. At the southern end, where the converging sides 
of the mound can still be distinguished, are the clearly visible remains of a small 
chamber of the usual megalithic design. This chamber had been rifled prior to 
my excavation. A little below what I consider to be the centre of the mound, a 
large terminal slab, shown at the bottom of the plan, stands out conspicuously. 
There were indications of the presence of the other slabs, but these were not clearly 
revealed until the excavation had been made. 

With the kind permission of Mr. C. Walker, the owner of Little Lodge Farm, 
and the most able assistance of Mr. Perey Pugh, I was enabled to explore thoroughly 
the area shown on the plan, as well as the small terminal chambers. 

These chambers are shown on the left of the plan, plotted to the same scale. 
Their position is 24 ft. south of the large terminal stone. Excavation here revealed 
nothing except an untrimmed flint flake in the chamber marked with an X. 

We then began to excavate to the east of the large slab, and after two or three 
hours’ work we found a deposit of human bones. These bones lay at a depth of 
three feet from the surface, and were jammed—like those which we afterwards 
discoverel—between small blocks of stone. They were damp and extremely 
friable, like pieces of wet biscuit, and consisted mainly of the broken cranial bones 
of an adult male, together with splinters of the long bones. It was impossible to 
preserve any considerable fragment. Working above this point, we came on a 
number of bones in a far better state of preservation, but all more or less crushed 
and broken. The arrangement of the burials could not be determined from the 
position of the bones, but it was evident that, if these bones were the remains of 
complete bodies (as they appeared to be), the bodies must have been entombed 
in the customary flexed position. As in my previous excavations, I found few 
unbroken bones. I had the good fortune, however, to obtain some extremely 
interesting fragments of skulls, and from these, with the associated limb bones, 
it has been possible to arrive at some knowledge of the human types represented 
in the burials. 

The area explored is shown on the plan by an enclosing line. 

I will now describe briefly the human remains, which are those of five adult 
males, an old woman, and two (possibly three) children. From the fact that the 
remains of the latter were in each case in contact with the foot bones of male skeletons, 
it may be conjectured that the bodies of the children had been placed at, or near, 
the feet of the men. 

The letters 4 B and C on the plan mark the places where we found the three 
most interesting and best preserved skulls. At 4 we discovered part of the frontal 
bone and the broken upper and lower jaws of an individual of some 50 years of 
age. The teeth are deeply but evenly worn, the supra-orbital ridges are strongly 
marked, and the nasal bones project sharply. The skull at B was in actual contact 
with that at A, but much better preserved. The cranial vault had been crushed 
downward by a slab of stone, which had jammed tightly, protecting the upper and 
lower jaws. With the exception of slight damage to the angles of the lower jaw, 
both mazxillaries are complete. The two middle incisor teeth are missing from the 
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upper jaw; otherwise every tooth is firmly in position in both jaws, and every 
tooth is perfect. Sir Arthur Keith has drawn my attention to the crowding of the 
incisors of the lower jaw—a characteristic of modern man. In this case, as in that 
of A—the chin is prominent and strongly modelled. The skull is that of a man of 
30 to 35 years of age. Both these men were dolichocephalic, with long faces, well 
marked cheek bones, and broad, rather massive chins. At C was deposited the 
better part of a male cranium, that of a man past middle-life, with a fragment of 
the lower jaw. The frontal bone is extremely robust and of more than ordinary 
thickness, The occipital has a peculiarly rugged aspect, and indicates great muscular 
development. 

Sir Arthur Keith informs me that the bones of these three skulls were evidently 
broken at, or soon after, death. In his opinion, the skulls are typical of the 
long-barrow people of Wales. ; 

The limb bones of these, and of the other two males, are very much more robust 
than those from the Ffostill barrows. I was particularly struck by the massive 
character of the humeri. Generally speaking, it seems to me that these individuals 
were both taller and sturdier than the men whose remains I found at Pen-y-Wyrlod 
and at Ffostill, not many miles away. 

As regards the children’s bones, the lower jaws showed these to be of 15 months 
and 4 or 5 years of age. A number of small broken and scattered bones may possibly 
be those of a third child. The presence of the old woman was determined by Sir 
Arthur Keith on the evidence of a lower jaw, the alveolar border from the region of 
the incisors backward having been re-absorbed in the bone. 

We found no associated archwological- material, but a few pinches of charcoal 
were observed here and there. None of the bones was burnt. 

The bones of a red deer, a sheep or goat and a small ox (possibly a calf) were 
distributed promiscuously among the funerary deposit. 

I think that the burials can be ascribed without hesitation to the close of the 
megalithic period, and I would like to suggest that the bones may give evidence of 
racial admixture. The presence of definite walling in association with megaliths 
may also point to the phase of transition between the megalithic and beaker cultures. 

The possibility of this barrow, and others in the district, having been rifled 
at the beginning of the last century is indicated by a passage in Theophilus Jones's 
~ History of Brecknockshire ” (Vol. II, pp. 435-6), published in 1809. A friend of 
Jones, it would seem, opened several mounds in the neighbourhood of Crickhowell, 
finding therein bones and pieces of charcoal but “ no weapons or other marks of 
antiquity.” As he was only concerned with what he regarded as “marks of 
antiquity,” the bones did not interest him, C. E, VULLIAMY. 





Metallurgy. Davies. 
OPEIXAAKOS, By O. Davies. 1 
A long discussion on the subject of gpeiyadxor was held between Diergart 
and Neumann in the first yeara of this century in the Zeitschrift fiir ange- 
udindte Chemie, from which it seems fairly clear that in early Roman times 
this material was what we mean by brass. There is, however, an earlier reference 
to it in “Aristotle ”,* which has not been fully considered, Aristotle is here 
discussing the island of Demonnesus, which from later information can be identified 
with Halki, close to Constantinople, and he BAYS Anwivrnoos } Kapyndoviay vijror : . . 
fore 8 aird yahkds kokupAyris dv Bvoiy dpyuais ris Gakdoons: Géew b dv Eevavi dori 
dvBpde dv rG dpyala ved roi AwdANavos, cal ev Peveg of dpelyarnot eadovpevor, . . . fore ¥ 
alrdé@t omphaoy & caXeirae yAadupdy: dv Be roUr@ kiover memfyaow dra ray oTdkaypar, 


* Mir, Aus., 58. 
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The mine at Halki is on the south side of the island at the head of a small bay. 
There are considerable heaps of gangue and a great deal of slag on the sea-shore, 
and also some miners’ huts which yielded no remains. The copper crops up on 
the land, and, though it apparently descends below sea-level, there is no positive 
evidence that it was worked under water. The latest date of the mine, from pottery 
found on the top of the gangue heap, is about the second century a.D. .As to the 
earliest, it is difficult to place the statues mentioned by Aristotle later than the 
beginning of the fifth century 5B.c. 

To settle the question of this early dpelyadcor, by the courtesy of Sir Charles 
Martin and Professor Harden who gave me the facilities, I made an analysis of the 
ore. The results were— 


Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 

Si02 65-16 Pb -12 an “29 As “BS 
MgO  -5i1 Sb 47 Ni 3°23 Bi “18 
Sn “08 Fe o°o2 Ag 3-02 Cu =iil-14 
This would represent a copper tending to the composition— 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Cu 48-9 Sb 2°06 Ni 14-14 As 3°63 
Sn “oT Fe 15-46 Ag 13-28 Bi “79 
Pb Bd an 1-27 


Now it will be noticed that this gives an alloy which is certainly not brass. 
There is, however, another passage in Aristotle,* which throws some light on the 
question. Paci riv Morciveroy yakedy Aqprpérarov Kai Aevedraroy elvat, of rapapeyrupdvoy 
air Kagoirépou, dAAd -yis teds abroad ywopdens cal cuvepoperns abrg, 

It is usually supposed that the earth of which Aristotle speaks is some zinc 
ore; as, however, the Halki ore contained no calcium, which would be required as 
a flux, and as we have Aristotle's evidence that calcium was found on the island, 
though it is mainly composed of quartz, we may well suggest that this earth was 
really some calcium salt. This is borne out if we look at Aristotle's words carefully, 
when we see that the Mossynoecian bronze was very white, an expression which 
would be accounted for by the high silver percentage rather than by zinc. Gold 
was also found on one of the Princes Islands in antiquity, and perhaps a little of 
it may have entered into the composition. Thus the early dpeiyakxor would 
have been the precursor not of brass but of Corinthian bronze. This would also 
explain why dpelyakxor suddenly became cheap later, as the zinc-copper alloy 
had been discovered as a substitute for the earlier silver-copper alloy. 

One word may finally be said on the subject of the Carthaginians at Halki. 
This is usually emended to Chaleedonians, but it is quite possible that the 
Pheenicians may have founded a colony at the mouth of the Bosporos, which was 
called New Town like its more illustrious namesake in Tunis, and was afterwards 
corrupted by the Greeks owing to the presence of copper. It may also be pointed 
out that like yodxds, épeiyakeor seems to be a Greek corruption of a‘ non-Greek 
word, and that the meaning mountain-copper is entirely foreign to it. What the 
original form was we cannot say, but it may be found somewhere among the 
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Science, MeEKenzie. “ mind of the race at that stage in its 


The Infancy of Medicine. By Dan 99 “development when the magical and 

McKenzie. London: Macmillan & “ demoniac modes of thought form the 

Co., Ltd. 1927. Pp. xi + 421. “type of ita cosmic philosophy.” On a 

Early in Dr. McKenzie's book one reads later page there is a further reference to 

of “ ideas which are generated in the general ‘‘the magical process of thought" (what- 
* Mir. Aua., 62. 
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ever that may be). This is a depressing 
start; but let the reader be reassured : for 
Dr. McKenzie, despite occasional Iqpses 
such as these, has produced a book both 
stimulating in content and attractive in 
presentation. Even when we do not agree 
with his conclusions, we must be grateful 
to him for his systematic collation of facts 
which successfully reveal “the influence 
* exercised by primitive modes of observa- 
“tion and deduction upon the develop- 
“ment of medicine “—which is all that 
the author claims to do. The anthropologist 
will find it invaluable. 

Referring to the causes of disease, Dr. 
McKenzie writes: “The savage thought 
“ that it was a spirit more or less human 
“in its characters; modern science has 
* shown us that the organism is a bacterium 
“or protozcon. That is really the only 
* difference, and it depends, not upon any 
improvement upon the methods’ of 
“ reasoning, but only upon opportunities 
* of investigating decuctions by extended 
“and oft-repeated observations, which 
* were denied to early man.” And, again, 
towards the end of the book: “It is a 
“ fact that, however absurd folk customs 
“may seam to be in our eyes, there is 
= * behind them always a good sound 

‘reason. Man's logic is in the main 
* correct. What is erroneous is not his 
** reasoning but his facts, hia observation.” 
This is well said, and it is time that it were 
said. Wemay ask, What constitutes proof 
in a combination of reasons which we have 
been taught are valid, and the answer 
would be embarrassing. Ghosta or bac- 
teria, these are merely symbols of a different 
environment and do not of thernselves 
indicate mental superiority or imferiority. 
This volume affords the strongest possible 
refutation of any theory which places 
primitive mentality in a different class 
from our own. 

Where Dr. McKenzie fails us is in his 
analysis of magic. While he appreciates 
the fact that the activities which for us 
are comprised in the term “ medicine,” 
meaning its science and practice, are dis- 
tributed by primitives into two categories— 
the magical and the non-magical—he does 
not differentiate sufficiently between magic 
and ‘medicine. “In the beginning,” he 
writes, “medicine ancl mysticiam are one 
“and indivisible," and he suggests that 
the inherent antagonism between the two 
systems was not recognised till modern 
times. Magic, in his view, is a serious 
system of philosophy; but is it? In 
actual fact we find that there is a very 
clear distinction between medicine and 
magic and that, though both"may be em- 
ployed in a given case, there is no confusion 
in their aims. Magic, so far from being 
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a system of philosophy, ia called in either 
where science fails or to reinforce science 
by imparting an emotional satisfaction. 
They collaborate but do not conflict. 

It is perhaps a pity that Dr. McKenzie 
has relied for much of his material on 
what he calls “authoritative text-books 
* of folk-lore and archeology,” for the 
pontifical pronouncements of the past are 
not always accepted to-day, and many of 
these ex-cathedra statements, though they 
in no way invalidate his general argument, 
may prejudice 4 reader of a differont school 
of thought. Few anthropologists, for in- 
stance, would agree that there is necessarily © 
an evolutionary development of religion 
from a pre-animistic stage through animism 
and polytheism to monotheism (and inci- 
dentally there is no justification for cor- 
relating the Masai Hngai with Mana and 
Manitou). Nor would the statement that 
“in the the matriarchate, or 
* maternal family, alone was reco 
win the universal acceptance which the 
author assumes. in, it is by no means 
certain that the Australian practice of 
aub-incision originated in a desire to 
restrict the growth of population, and 
there is little warrant for the statement 
that in East Africa circumcision is associ- 
ated with fertility and that the wuneir- 
cumcised are considered non-fertile. If, 
according to Ploss, early man considered 
phimosis a bar to conception and con- 
sequently adopted the practice of circum- 
cision, why is it that the Nilotics do not 
practise circumcision at all, though they 
aré characterised by a higher degree of 
phimosis than their neighbours, who do 
practise it? To state, as the author does, 
that in Africa circumeision has no religious 
standing is totally to misunderstand the 
significance of the operation. Dr. McKenzie 
rightly says that the Masai method is 
identical with that of the Somali, but he 
might, with advantage, have considered the 
Kikuyu method and its subsequent cultural 
significance. The peycho-analytic interpre- 
tation of these ceremonies deserves fuller 
consideration, but Dr. McKenzie’s own 
suggestion, which, incidentally, he rejects 
on no very clear grounds, seems as plausible 
a hypothesis as any other. 

The two-page list of modern botanical 
remedies emanating from folk medicine is 
instructive, but the lists given on pp. 281 
and 282, illustrating the distribution of 
practices relating to menstruation and 
impregnation, arefarfrom complete. Refer- 
ence is made to the use of contraceptives 
by Masai, Kaffirs and Basuto, but further 
information is desirable on this point, as 
it appears probable that, though drugs are 
used to procure abortion, the only method of 
contraception known is coitus interruptus. 
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The chapter on surgical operations gives 
evidence of a remarkable of akill and 
knowledge among peoples who are generally 
considered primitive. A few authoritative 
instances of the Csarian section are 
recorded, and to what the author recounts 
we may add a complicated operation on 
the lungs which Hobley found among the 
dJaluo and note that the practice of tre- 
phining has a wider occurrence in Eastern 
Africa than Abyssinia alone. It is a fair 
comment that, though fractures are often 
competently treated, dislocations are seldom 
understood. A more detailed survey of 
the types of splints, both leathern and 
wooden, used by primitives would have 
been desirable. 

This criticism on points of detail is not 
intended to disparage an extremely useful 
book, which should certainly reach a 
second edition. It should prove of the 
greatest value not only to the anthro- 
pologist, but to all medical men practising 
in primitive communities. It proves con- 
clusively that both in medicine and surgery 
primitive man is guided by rationalism 
and commonsense, and shows, more even 
than the author has appreciated, what is 
the part that magic plays, and has always 
played, as a concomitant of ic) HD 


India: Ethnography. Hatch. 

The Land Pirates of India. By 93 
W.J.Hatch. Pp. 272, with 16 plates 
and 1 map. Seeley, Service & Co., Lid. 
1928. 

Missionaries in India, in spite of their 
unique opportunities for research, rarely 
publish any systematic account of the 
people among whom they serve. To this 
rule of reticence Mr. Hatch is a welcome 
exception. His “ Pirates"* include not 
only the thief gangs that wander over 
Peninsular India, but also the watchmen 
castes of the Tamil country, where thieves 
are still employed to guard property 
against theft. Most of these, however, 


lie beyond his purview, which is virtually * 


confined to a small fraction of the fraternity, 
the Kuravars (or “ Koravas,” as Thurston 
calls them) of Salem and adjacent districts. 

In domestic rites and religious practice 
the Kuravars, as portrayed by Mr. Hatch, 
differ littl from other South Indian 
communities; even the practice of couvule, 
which has made them familiar to anthro- 
pologists, the Kuravars now deny. Their 
omens, Mr. Hatch suggests, are based 
more on common sense than superstition : 
if an owl hoots, the sheep-lifter had better 
go home, for the shepherds will hear it 
too and be on the alert; if the burglar 
knocks his foot against a stone or his 
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head against a beam, his nervous contral 
is not what it should be, his venture is 
best postponed. 

On the social structure of the Kuravars 
Mr. Hatch is not helpful. He writes for 
the general reader, not for the scientist; 
and has many amusing yarns to tell of the 
professional exploits of his criminal friends. 

Mr. Hateh's photographs are excellent, 
but he is unlucky in the spelling of Indian 
words (even the form “ Kuravers " which 
he deliberately acloptse, is a wrong trans- 
literation), and most of his botanical 
names, too, have gone w Further, 
it is Tylor, not “ Taylor,” whose “ Anthro- 
pology™ he cites (p. 29), “ Cuddappah 
Gazette * should be “ Cwldapah Gazetteer” 
(p. 24), gram is a pulse not a grain (p. 53), 
and so on; the list of errors, too long for 
insertion here, creates an uneasy suapicion 
of faulty scholarship. On the other hand, 
Mr. Hatch is delightfully free from pre- 
judica; he knows he “ought not to like 
rascals,” but he frankly appreciates the 
Kuravar ag a sportsman, & humorist ani 
an artist at his job, F, J. RICHARDS. 





India: History, Mookerji, 

Asoka (Gaekwad Lectures). By 94 
Radhakumud Mookerji. Macmillan 
& Co., Ltd. Pp. xvi + 273, with 15 plates 
and map. Price 21a. net. 

Asoka’s conquest of Kalinga (Orisaa) 
marks the zenith of the Maurya Dynaaty, 
which arose in India on Alexander's death, 
and ruled from Afghanistan to Bengal, from 
Nepal to the borders of Mysore. Shocked 
with the horrors of war, Asoka turned 
pacifist and devoted his life to propaganda. 
Gut worlds are not saved by imperial 
deereo; soon after his death his empire 
crumbled; his religion was subverted, his 
very name excluded from the annals of 
his country. Yet his edicts remain, scat- 
tered through the length and breadth of 
India, “graven in the rock for ever,” 
amazing records of goodwill, of a simple 
code of conduct, the spirit of which is a 
living foree in the India of to-day. 

In the short space of 106 pages Dr. 
Mookerji discusses Asoka's early life, his 
administration, religion and monuments, 
and the history and social conditions of 
his reign. The rest of the book is taken 
up with texts ancl translations of Asoka’s 
inscriptions, and appendices on their 
acript, language and chronology. In his 
introduction Dr, Mookerjisketches concisely 
the steps by which these edicta have been 
retrieved from oblivion. Of each edict he 
gives one version, with copious annotations 
and references. The plates are well chosen, 
the printing excellent, the index full and 
clear. The work is intended asa text-book 
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for students, and, except in a few minor 
pointa, “has no pretensions to origin- 
ality." It is a handy littl volume that 
should serve its purpose well. 

F. J. RICHARDS. 


Tibet: Religion. Evans- Wentz. 

The Tibetan Book of the Dead. By 25 

W. Y. Evans-Wentz. 8}in. x 6} in. 
Pp. xliv + 248; 11 illustrations (including 
6 of emblems, of which 2 are on the cover). 
Oxford University Press; London: Hum- 
phrey Milford. 1927. 

This is a translation by a Tibetan lama 
(with an introduction ancl commentaries 
by the editor and a foreword by Sir John 
Woodroffe) of a version of the Tibetan 
Bardo Thédol, which describes after-death 
experiences in the intermediate state before 
rebirth, as understood by the Kargyutpa 
sect of the Red Hat school of Lamaism, and 
also contains the ritual appropriate to the 
circumstances. To students of this pecu- 
liarly evolved (or, if one prefers the ex- 
pression, extremely debased) kind of 
Buddhism, it is a work of great interest, 
and it contains detailed descriptions of 
divinities which are of special value from 
the point of view of iconography and 
archeology. It is also, of course, of some 
importance as a contribution to folklore 
and the comparative study of religions. 

The work of editing it has been well done, 
anc there is a useful index. For the 
understanding of the document we are 
further aided by the esoteric interpretations 
of the translator, Lama Kazi Dawa- 
Samdup, which must be presumed to 
represent genuine native glosses on the 
text, and ap to be in harmony with 
the tenets of a school of thought that sees 
a mystic unity everywhere behind a 
phantasmagoria of phenomenal manifesta- 
tions. I confess I am less satisfied with 
the editor's attempt to square some of 
these ideas with the results of European 
science. The two things are not in pari 
materia; and I doubt if their comparison 
helps one much towards the understanding 
of a treatise which, in my judgment, is 
more valuable as a textbook of a curious 
development of Buddhism than as a peg 
for the support of modem forms of 
occultizm and the like. 

C. 0. BLAGDEN,. 
Papua: Ethnology. Landtman. 

The Kiwot Papuans of British New 6 
Guinean. Ey Gunnar Landtman. 
Macmillan & Co. Pp. 461-22-xxxix. Pls. 
113. Price 30e, 

In this book Dr. Landtman has published 
the valuable fruits of his two years’ work 
in the region of Daudai and the 
of the Fly river. He deals extensively 
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with the economic and ceremonial life 
of the people and shows, in his peculiarly 
interesting description of the ritual attend- 
ant upon such activities as agriculture 
and hunting, the way in which every 
undertaking which is of importance to the 
community has its ceremonial as well as ite 
practical aspect, An interesting sociolog- 
ical point also emerges from his account. 
It would appear that in matters concerning 
the community as a whole, such as the 
building of a man’s house (darimd), or the 
planting of the people's staple food supply, 
yams and taro, an old couple represent 
all ite members and perform the necessary 
ritual on behalf of all; whereas in matters 
of less general importance, which primarily 
concern the individual, every man (with 
the aid of his wife) is his own magician 
anc wees his own spells. 

The light which Dr. Landtman has 
thrown on the position of women in Kiwai 
society is also very instructive. There is 
an ambivalent attitude towards them. 
On the one hand they are recognised as 
being of prime importance to the well- 
being of the community, for all magical 
power comes from them and their co- 
operation is therefore essential for garden- 
ing, hunting and fishing. This affects 
profoundly the relations of husband and 
wife and the author shows that it is at 
least partly on this account that constant 
attentions, in the way of gifts of food 
and respect, are paid by a boy to his mother 
and her kindred and by a man to his wife's 
people. On the other hand, there is the 
usual emphasis on sex dichotomy, expressed 
in the exclusion of women from the darimd, 
and, in certain conditions, such as preg- 
nancy, & woman is definitely dangerous 
to both men and crops. 

The social anthropologist will perhaps 
regret that Dr. Landtman did not give 
more space to the problems of the social 
relations of kindred. It would seem that, 
outside the family, the totemic clan is not 
the only, nor perhaps the most important, 
kinship unit. Smaller groups are men- 
tioned, but their composition is never made 
clear. The attitude of the people towards 
the marriage of all first cousins, and their 
customs concerning the ownership of land 
and goods, suggest that among them 
there is a considerable development of 
individualism and that genealogical rela- 
tionship counts, on certain occasions, for 
more than clan membership. 

His account of the inter-village and 
inter-tribal relations of the people both 
in war and in the exchange of goods is 
interesting. Here, as in Melanesia and 
elsewhere, there is a clear distinction 
between hostilities against a traditional 
foe and temporary antagonism towards 
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a normally friendly village. It is clear 
that to be a stranger was to be an enemy. 
Exchange of goods was carried on between 
friends and foes alike except during periods 
of actual fighting, and it is very significant 
that, even with traditional opponents, 
the fear of precluding the possibility of 
peace “put a marked restraint upon 
“ hostile excesses.” (215). This indicates 
that among these people gift-exchange 
was recognised as being of economic im- 
portance, while the ritual accompanying 
it expresses ita social significance. This is 
present even in transactions which most 
closely resemble genuine barter and is to 
the fore in the caremony of silently ex- 
changing food whereby hostile groups 
propose and accept a truce—a custom 
which Dr. Landtman rather misleadingly 
compares with the “ silent trade.” 

The last part of the book is devoted 
mainly to an account of the beliefs con- 
cerning supernatural beings and of the rich 
ceremonial life of the people. He cesacribes, 
with a wealth of detail which, however, 
never becomes burdensome, the annual rite 
commemorating the dead, the life-giving 
ceremony, and the fire-ceremony for driving 
away sickness (which also shows many 
features of a typical puberty initiation 
ceremony), as well as various fertility 
rites connected with men, gardens and 
turtle. 

Dr. Landtman has confined himzelf to 
pure description. He refrains from theoris- 
ing either as to the meaning of those things 
which he recounts or as to the cultural 
affinities of his people to other New Guinea 
tribes. This last task has been undertaken 
by Dr. A. C, Haddon in a most illuminating 
introduction to the book, wherein he 
discusses more particularly the relations 
between the Kiwai tribes and the Marind 
Anim. Heralded by such a general survey 
this full ethnographic account of a people 
in this all too-little studied area is of 
inestimable value 

CAMILLA H. WEDGWOOD. 


Polynesia : Folklore. Andersen. 

Mythe and Legends of the Polynes- 97 

ians, By Johannes C,. Andersen. 
With 16 plates in colour by R. Wallwork, 
32 plates, other illustrations in the text, 
andamap. London: G. G. Harrap & Co. 
1928. Price 21s. 

In the heroie ages of Europe there was 
constant contact with various civilisations, 
with much borrowing of culture. Society 
was complex and metal-working provided 
efficient weapons as well as accoutrements 
and ornaments. The racial mixtures and 
the differences in culture and ideals contri- 
buted to form a picture of barbaric magni- 
ficence. The heroic age of Polynesia 
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presenta a very different picture. The 
Polynesians were a fairly homogeneous 
people, on practically a cultural level, 
and speaking one language with clialectic 
Variations; they had no knowledge of 
pottery or metals, The population was 
estimatedl at the enc of the eighteenth 
century at 1,200,000 and in 1922 at about. 
184,000. They were great navigators ancl 
ranged over an aren of 14,000,000 square 
mules, though the inhabitable lanl was 
only about 9,600 aquare miles. It has heen 
calculated from their oral records that their 
ancestors left Incia about the fourth 
or fifth century 8.c., and after a short 
stay in Inclonesia alventured into Oceania. 
Long voyages were accomplished, such 
as Europeans did not dare to undertake 
for many hundred years later: the first 
antarctic expedition seems to have been 
made about 650 a.p., aml the tradition 
of this stimulated another voyager 300 years 
later to emulate his prelecesxor and see 
“the wonlers of the ocean.” These 
adventurous mariners were a cultured 
ancl poetical folk, with a jealously guarded 
aristocracy of ancient lineage and a class 
of priesta and learned men. The Maori, 
and doubtleas other branches, had regular 
athools of learning where tribal history 
was taught under serupulous supervision. 
Mr. J. C. Andersen, a scholar of repute 
in Polynesian lore, has collected and 
aynthesised in an admirable manner the 
scattered mvths and legends, «0 that for 
the first time the European student has 
the means not only of learning about the 
myths and sagas of the Polynesians but of 
comparing them with those of Europe. 
Although the conditions were very different 
it will be found that there are striking 
analogies which point to something deeper 
than similar examples of romantic love, 
deeds of valour and chivalry, and the 
interference of the gods with the actions of 
mortals, Among the multiplicity of gods 
andl hero-gods there was, at all events 
among the Maori—the more virile division 
of the Polynesian stock—a secret cult of Io, 
the Eternal, by whom all gods and men 
wero made, who was entirely beneficont 
and had no commection with evil. “ So #apu 
“was the thought of lo that even the 
“name was used only on rare occasions 
“ amongtheinitiated . . . The people 
* ag a whole knew nothing at all of the 
“ cult of Io; it is doubtful if they even 
“|new the name . . . OF most of the 
‘“ myths there is an espteric version and 
“ the common or fireside version; it is the 
* latter with which most Europeans have 
“ eome in contact, but it is accjuaintance 
“ with the former that induces a high re- 
“ spect for the Polynesian as & mystic anc 
*q philosopher.” Mr. Andersen makes 
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several suggestions regarding the equation 
of Polynesian with European mythology. 
The book is well and appropriately illus- 
trated and the coloured plates are charming, 

A. C, HADDON, 


M otamia: Archeology. 
is Heal and Woolley. 
Ur Excavations; Volwne I, <Al- 98 
‘Ubaid ; a Report on the work carried 
out at Al-‘Ubaid for the British Musewm 
in 1919 and for the Joint Eapedition in 
1923-4. By H. R. Hall, M.B.E., D.Litt., 
F.B.A., Keeper of the Egyptian and 
Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum, 
and C. Leonard Woolley, M.A., Director 
of the Joint Expedition. With Chapters 
by ©. J. Gadd, MLA., Assistant in the 
Department of Ef ian and Assyrian 
Antiquities ancl Professor Sir Arthur Keith, 
M.D., F.B.8., Conservator of the Museum 
of the Royal College of Surgeons, Publi- 
cations of the Joint Expedition of the 
British Museum and of the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania to Meso- 
potamia, Oxford: The University Press. 
1927. Pp. xii + 244, 68 plates and 80 


This sumptuous volume is the first of a 
series designed to record the resulta of the 
excavations carried on in Mesopotamia 
by the Joint Expeditions from London 
and Philadelphia, and is worthy of the 
discoveries of extraordinary importance 
mace during the last few years by Dr. Hall, 
Mr. Woolley and their coll es, This 
volume deals with Tell al-‘Ubaid, as 
they now spell it, a mound situated four 
miles to the west of Ur, at which were 
found a temple, raised to Nin-khursag by 
A-anni-padda, the second king of the 
First Dynasty of Ur, as well as a mass 
of fine painted pottery, associated with 
evidence of agriculture, such as sicklea, 
quems and hoes, all of which belong to 
a much earlier date. Very full accounts 
are given of the excavation, as well as 
of the objects found, most of which have 
been illustrated, and the authors are to be 
congratulated on the thoroughness of 
their work. 
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In Chapter VII Mr. Gadd discusses 
the inscriptions, and from the style of the 
aed is inclined to date the reign 
of A-anni-padda as preceding by two 
generations that of Ur-Nina at Lagash. 
Tt is well to remember, however, as Mr. 
Sidney Smith has recently reminded ms, 
that such epigraphical arguments are 
not convincing, “for cuneiform writing 
“ did not speedily at any period, 
“ and there is sometimes far more differ- 
“ence to be noted between individual 
* seripts of the same period than between 
* inseriptions centuries apart.” Mr. Gadd 
Assumes that it was the First Dynasty 
of Ur that was conquered by Eannatum ; 
it is equally, if not more, probable that it 
was the Second. 


Perhaps the part of the volume of the 
greatest intetest to anthropologists is 
Chapter X, on the Human Remains, by 
Sir Arthur Keith. The skulls have been 
measured and described by Sir Arthur 
with his usual care, There are only 
eight males and three females from the 
prehistoric cemetery at al-“Ubaid, but he 
has included in his report three males and 
four females from later graves at Ur;. 
several of these skulls are too incomplete 
to be capable of yielding many measure- 
mente. 


There is little variation in the lengths 
of these skulls, except that one of the 
male skulls from Ur is unusually long. 
In breadth, however, as Sir Arthur has 
pointed out, the later series are decidedly 
narrower the earlier. This fact he 
interprets by suggesting that the primitive 
population more nearly resembled that 
found on the Iranian plateau, but that, 
before 1900 B.c., when the second saries 
lived, there had ‘been an infiltration from 
Arabia into Mesopotamia of Semitic tribes 
with narrower skulls. If this be the correct 
interpretation of the facts, Mr. Campbell 
Thompson's suggestion, from which Dr. Hall 
dissents, that the early al-‘Ubaid people 
were closely allied to the Elamites, receives 
support from an unexpected quarter. 

H. J. E. P. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Pe ae Richards. 

rganisation—Terminology. 
To the Editor of Man. 29 
Siz,—In supporting Prof. Rad- 

cliffe-Brown's era t the misuse of 


the term “age enture to suggest 
that his Pi ones a od “get ia un- 
fortunate. “Set,” to Webster, is 


according 
apparently a corruption of ‘“ sect" or “ sept"; 
in éither case connotation is wrong. 
which connotes “bunch” or 


f 


“ cluster,” is more appropriate ; the Professor 
himeelf “defines | “age-set" as a “ group," 
and the term “age-group,” in the sense of 

age-aet,'’ is already in use (eg., J. H. Mills, 
“The Ao Nagas,” p. 177, pS contrasted with 
5. C. Roy, “The racns,” " p. 215, where the 
word “ grade” is, quite correctly, used). 

The distinction tween “group™ and 

“section is not a mere verbal quibble; the 
words stand respectively for two funda- 
mentally different processes, “fusion” and 
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“ fiasion,’’ by which society is “ organised,” 
and the loose use of these cal indieett-tarmis 
obscures the real nature of any social 
structure. 
Yours faithfully, 
F. J. RICHARDS, 


Mummification, Dawson, 

Mummification in Australia and 
in America. 

To the Editor of Max. 30 

5 





Sie —In his letter published in the 

January issue of Man (No. 12) Mr. E. 
Thomas makes some comments on my recent 
article in the Journal with the above title. 
It is evident, however, that he is not con- 
versant either with the literature of rwummi- 
fication nor with the details of ite technique 
as revealed by the examination of actual 
mummiesa—a atudy on which I have been 
2 paged engaged for the last twelve yeara, 
Tf he considera that I have uttered “far too 
aweeping © generalisation’ I think these 
words can be applied with equal force to his 
letter. 

Hf there is indeed such « widespread feeling 
of affection for the dead as a motive for 
preservation of the body os Mr. Thomas 
slugg@este, is if not strange that inhumation 
and cremation are far commoner than mummi- 
fication f 

The suggestion that artificial measures for 
the preservation of the body may have 
originated in the curing of meat, fish, ete., is 
not new. It was put forward more than 
twelve years ago by Prof. Elliot Smith. 

It ia difficult to see how the operations of 
eviaceration employed by embalmers can ever 
have been applied to food-animals, Carcasses 
for food were necessarily cut in pieces, 
whereas the embalmer, in removing the 
internal organs, was careful to preserve the 
exterior integrity of the corpse. It was for 
this reason that the viscera were removed 
either per unum or by ao flank incision. The 
latter method was an operation of extreme 
difficulty, as any one with even a slight 
knowledge of anatomy can appreciate. There 
would be no object whatever in treating food- 
carcasses in thiz way. 

The special precautions for the preservation 
of the naile were rendered necessary in Egvpt 
in ¢onsequence of the protracted maceration 
of the body in a jar of saline solution that 
loosened the whole of the epidermis; but the 
same arbitrary method of treating the nails 
can be seen in mummies from the Canary 
Islands, from certain parte of America and 
eleewhere where the salting process was not 
employed and there was riggs reared no 
need whatever to preserve o thimble of 
epidermis on the fingers and toes nor te tie 
on the nails with thread. 

I am, of courae, well aware that red colour 
had a funerary significance in the Upper 
Paleolithic Age, but Mr. Thomas is evidently 
not aware that mummies were not painted 
red in Egypt until the time of the Twenty- 
first Dynasty, when the art of embalming was 
already nearly two thousand years old, and 
that the introduction of red paint in mummifi- 
cation was made at the same time as that of 
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artificial eyes, packing the trunk and limba, 
and of other innovations that characterize 
mummies of that period. It is precisely the 
distinctive features of Egyptian Twenty-first 
Dynasty technique that make their appear- 
ance in other parts of the world, These 
“relatively modern burial customs” are thus 
significant. 

The paper by me on which Mr. Thomas 
comments deals only with Australin anid 
America. In previous memoirs on mummi- 
fication I have on several occasions diseussecél 
these points in greater detail. 

Yours faithfully, 
WARREN KR. DAWSON. 


Archmology.. Wayland. 

The Problem of the Pre-Chellean 
Industries. 

To the Editor of Max. al 

Sit,—Having read with great in- 
terest Mr. Vulliamy's article under the above 
heading (Man, No, 2, January, 1920) [ would 
like to be permitted to remark upon two 
paints, 

The fact that an object claitned as the work 
of early man can have hat no apparent 
purpose (to us) is not a convincing argument 
against ite “humanity.” Lf it were so, 
certain pigmy tools would have been dis- 
credited yeara ago; aml, on the other hand, 
the rostro-carinate is surely not perfectly 
useless for any conecivable purpose. 

I am.not concerned, at this juncture, to 
uphold or refute the “humanity " of Mr. Heil 
Moir's “pre-Chellean industries.” I have too 
amall a practival knowledge of them for 
that—but I would like to point out that in #o 
far as the rostro-carinate is concerned quite 
unquestionable tools of this type occur in 
association with coup-de-poing, tortoise cores 
and flake tools of the Sangoan industry of 
Uganda. <A fairly representative collection of 
Sangoan tools was sent sore time ago to 
the University Museum of Ethnology and 
Archwology at Cambridge, where, no doubt, 
they may be inspected. Whether Mr. Reid 
Moir’s rostro-carinates exhibit a  “ tech- 
nique" similar to that of the Sangoan ex- 
amples I am unwilling to say without an 
opportunity for detailed comparison, but 
rostro-carinates the latter certainly are, and 
they must have had a use, although ita exact 
nature is no more and no les apparent than 
is that of the supposed pre-Chellean tools, 

E. J. WAYLAND. 





Ireland : Archeology. Moir: Burchell. 
The Implements of Sligo, Ireland. 
To the Editor of Max, 3? 

Str,—We have road the statements 
of Messrs. Charleaworth and Macalister in 
Man (Jan. 1020), and, aa we are unable 
to recognise, in them, any new facts relevant 
to the Sligo controversy, we do not consider 
that it is necessary for us to formulate a 
reply. In company with Mr. Ernest Dixon, 
we have now made public our views on the 
Sligo discovery before the Society of Anti- 
quaries of London, and if, when the paper 
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embodying these opinions, is published in 
Archeologia, our opponents are able, and 
tare to attack our conchisions with arguments 
of scientific value, we shall endeavour to 
meet them. 
Yours faithfully, 
J. REID MOIR, 
J. FP. T. BURCHELL. 


Te the Betitor of Man. 

Sr,—Though I had not intended to write 
again on this subject, I] may permit =a pos 
@ postecript to my last letter, suggested by 
the communication of Prof. Sollas. To form 
a judgment on Mr. Burchell’s “ Palmoliths,” 
it is essential to undergo the illuminating 
experience of reading Messrs. Moir and Bur- 
chell’s Memoirs on the spot ; and to atudy the 
sites with a mind open to the stark absurdit 
of imagining that Paleolithic remains coul 
ager ad be found there. Not one of auch of 

. Burechell’s supporters as need to be taken 
seriously seems to have done this. Mr. Dixon 
is no real exception, for he makes it clear 
that he is content to accept the judgment of 
others on the authenticity of the “ imple- 
ments"; and, indeed, he puts the cart 
before the horse by making the geology of 
the problem dependent on the postulated 
archeology. (It is instructive to note that 
Prof. Breuil docs the exact contrary, so that 
his verdict and that of Mr. Dixon virtually 
cancel cach other out). It is no paradox to 
claim as a‘ vote for the opposition every 
favourable testimony based upon the alleged 
criteria of human workmanship alone— 
eriteria which af best are merely a priort 
assumptions, the validity of which no one 
has ever proved, For, the greater the number 
of such testimonies, the more complete is 
the exposure of the mischievously deceptive 
nature of those criteria, and the worthlessnesa 
of ALL conclusions, regarding early man 
and his handiworks that may be based upon 
them. RK. A. 5. MACALISTER. 
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To tha Editor of Mam. 

Bir—It cannot with truth be denied 
that the original specimens found by me 
incorporated in beach material on Coney 
Island were flaked in «a grand manner, a 
manner to be compared with that demon- 
strated upon the massive flakes and flake- 
implements discovered by Mr. Reid Moir on 
certain factory sites situated at the base of 
the Cromer Forest Bed in Norfolk. With this 
opinion Mr. Moir, himself, concurred. As my 
investigations in the Sligo area proceeded, 
however, & comprehensive series of flakes, 
implements and cores was being accumulated, 
with the result that any cultural affinity I 
had originally detected between the Sli 
and Cromer Forest Bed industries was fast 
diminishing when the two series were examined 
typologically. Instead, it wos becoming cor- 
respondingly clear that the Sligo artifacts 
should, in 60 fer as technique was concerned, 
be correlated with an industry, discovered 
by Mr. Moir, in the Inter-glacial Gravela 
of the Norfolk coastal sections, whose age 
ia Early Mousterian. Now these gravels 
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test upon the Contorted Drift and Cromer 
Tills and so must be regarded as being younger 
than the Older Drift. 

Stratified finds, similar to those from Coney 
Island and Rosses Point, were found by me, 
in sifu, at the base of the Lower Boulder Clay 
of the Sligo area. Out of consideration for 
the teaching of the orthodox geologist I felt 
bound to regard the Lower Boulder Clay of 
the Sligo area as representing the equivalent 
to the Older Drift of East Anglia; with the 
attendant result that I had to place the Sligo 
artifacts as of Cromer Forest Bed age, at the 
latest, and this in spite of marked typological 
differences. 

Upon making a study of the literature 
dealing with the geology of Ireland I formed 
the opinion that these conclusions were 
incorrect. Mesgre. Cole and Hallissy, in 
their admirable paper in the Geological Maga- 
zing, 1014, pp. 495-509, press very strongly 
in favour of an inter-glacial period occurring 
between the deposition of the Shelly Basement 
Boulder Clay of the east of Ireland and the 
deposition of the boulder clay of the Ivernian 
ice-sheet, i¢., Lower Boulder Clay of Sligo. 
So soon as I apply the views expressed 
Messrs. Cole and Hallissy to the results I have 
obtained in the Sligo area my evidence coin- 
cides, both upon geological as well as upon 
archmological grounds, with that recorded by 
Mr. Reid Moir from the coastal sections of 
East Anglia. It is not to be wondered at if 
I then entertain the gravest doubts as to the 
correctness of the views expounded by the 
academic geologist and determine to puraue 
the clues which Mr. Blake Whelan and myself 
have discovered towards establishing an 
inter-glacial period between the qo ene 
of the Lower and Upper Boulder Clays of 
the Sligo area. 

The correct dating of the Lower Boulder 
Clay of Sligo ia the key to the age of the mr 
artifacts and as the Abbé Breuil has justly 
said, it is for Geology to assign them to their 
proper period. In the meanwhile it is to be 
hoped that Archeology has furnished a lead 
in the right direction in the matter. 

J. P, T. BURCHELL. 
Archmology. Crawford. 

Archzeological Books published 

on the Continent. 


To the Editor of Man. 
Srr,—Mr. Burkitt comments, in the 
last number of Max, on the paucity or absence 
of Britiah reviews of a recent book dealing 
with Brittany. I suspect that I know the 
reagon. Continental publishers often refuse, 
when asked by editors, to supply review copies, 
or demand payment for them. This policy is, 
I think, short-sighted. There are many people 
in this country who read French books on 
archotolo who are, presumably, potential 
buyers. é publicity of a review, therefore, 
might result in sales. It might also in some 
instances have a chastening effect, and thus, 
in the course of time, raise the national 
standard of French archeological efficiency to 
a level with our own. 
Yours faithfully, 
0. G. & CRAWFORD. 
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With Plate C. 
Africa, West: Technology. Nicholson, 
The Potters of Sokoto, N. Nigeria. By IV. EB. Nicholson. (With 
Plate C.) 34 


Pottery is mace in two quarters of Sokoto, by the Adarawa* and by the 
forumawa.f The former work chiefly in one spot, near the old market: the 


latter in another quarter to the west of the town, 
(ii) shallow hemispherical pot, twatarni (a): an 
pot, similar in shape but smaller, éubuniya; 
SOROTO, 








Adarawa.—The Adarawa manufacture the following different articles of 
earthenware (see Fig. 1, i-x) :— 
(i) pot for carrying water (Hausa, fav); a pot 
manufactured in this way is also adapted to form a 772" A er J 
lamp-guard ; oe 
adaptation of this is the earthenware hearth, “== 
murufi (b); 
(iii) small water container for drinking and. 
purificatory purposes, shantali ; \ " 
(iv) large water container, randa; and cooking - 
(v) drain pipe for use as gutter spout, indororo 
(Fig. 5); I Ez 
(vi) stand for calabash of food, kashon gidauniye : —= 
a smaller specimen of the same shape is fitted with = ve 
a lid and used for storing kola nuts; Vir. x. 
(vii) lamp, jitilla (see also Fig. 6); Hid. l.—ADABAWA POTTERY, 





(viii) pot for cooking ground-nut cakes, haakon ; pul. ii, a, Kwatarni. ii, 6 


HULSE 5 Murufu. iti, Shantali, iv, Randa 
(ix) frying pan, kaskon sinasar ; eae es. Pitilia, ig me 
(x) ink bottle, gidan tadawa ; Masa. ix, Kaskon Sinasar. x, 
(xi) earthenware toys and armlets. Gidan Tadawa. 


Some of these articles are made by men, some by women and some by both sexes, 
but the distinction is merely a question of craft practice, not of fabw. 

According to their own account the Adarawa were free immigrants at the 
time of the foundation of Sokoto (the beginning of the nineteenth century), and 
-brought their technique with them from Adar. 

The actual manufacture of the pots is confined almost entirely to one place, 
but some of the workers live at a distance therefrom. No special social status 
attaches to them gua potters, and apprenticeship is not entirely confined to the 
potters’ families; outsiders may be allowed to learn the trade and are fed by the 
potters in return for their labour until they become efficient. There are no fabus 
in Sokoto itself; but it is said that in Argungu (Kebbi) and Anka (4anfara) 
offerings of cotton and of millet dough are taken to the place where the clay is 
dug. In Sckoto—again as a question of practice, not of fabu—a potter does not 
allow his hands to touch oil when the neck of a pot is heing put on; if he does, 
the job is weakened. 

Preparation of Clay—The clay is dug in the vicinity of the banks of the 
Sokoto river, and is carriedl—sometimes on donkeys, sometimes on men’s heads— 

* Adarawa are of Berber extraction ; their country is north of Sokoto. 

+ Zorumawa are of hybrid Fulani and Mandingo extraction, and immigrated from the 
weet. 
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in lumps to the potters’ compounds, where it is stored in huts to be used as required, 
Sometimes the clay is purchased by the potters, é.g., at a penny for 60 lbs. There 
is no season regarded as specially favourable for obtaining the clay, but in practice 
the floods hinder its collection in the months of July and August. The clay is 
levigated in two ways. In the case of Nos, (i) dtlw, (ii) kwatarni, (iv) tukuniya (but 
not randa), (v) drain pipe, (viii) kaskon maau, (ix) kaskon sinasar—millet chaff js 
added to the clay, but care is taken that no bean or grain of corn gets into it 
or a hole in the finished article will result, In the case of the others, Nos. {iii) 
shantali, (vi) kaskon gidauniya, (vii) fitilla, (x) ink bottle, (xi) toys—the clay is 
levigated by the addition of sifted earth or sand, and no chaff is used. The large 
pot (randa) is a special case; old potsherds are ground up and added to the 
clay with which it is made. 

Products ; tulu.—The most interesting branch of the industry is the making 
of pots for carrying water (fuluna). This is a very important matter in Sokoto, 
where water has often to be carried a mile or more; the normal price of a 
‘ulu-ful of water in the town is a halfpenny. The tulw itself is a small-mouthed 
spherical pot holding about $4 gallons—a convenient load for an: adult woman ; 
but smaller pots are made for little girls, in order that all available labour in a 
household may be utilised. Men, women and boys make these pots, and the 
finished article is admirably adapted for its purpose, cheap and well made 
{Plate C, Fig. 2). 

Building of the Pot.—There are four stages in the building of the pot, and the 
workman deals with a large quantity of pots in each stage before proceeding to 
the next. 

Body of the Pot—(i) To make the body of the pot the potter uses a clay mould, 
the base of which is fixed in the earth with the upper face inclined slightly 
towards him (Plate C, Fig. 1). This upper face has a hollow in the centre, which 
fits roughly the outside curve of a finished pot. The potter sits on the ground 
facing the mould, with a leg on either side of it, The clay is divided into 
“pancakes,” about 10 inches across and 1} inches thick, each containing the 
amount of clay estimated to be necessary for a complete pot less the mowth 
(Plate C, Fig. 3, 3.). The potter takes one of these “ pancakes,” places it on the mould, 
and proceeds to shape it into the form of a pot by beating it with a clay hand- 
beater or pestle in a way somewhat similar to that in which a metal worker 
beats a piece of copper into a bowl (Fig. 2). The pestles are of different sizes, the 
smaller and lighter ones being used as the clay approaches its final shape; their form 
resembles rather the iron head of the “rammer ” used by the navvies in England 
to beat down loose earth, with a convex face and a grip at the top to fit a man’s 
hand (Plate C, Figs, 3,4-6). Wood or cornstalk ashes are used between the mould 
and the clay to prevent sticking. The clay is gradually beaten out into a hollow 
sphere with walls about } inch thick, and a circular orifice about 2 inches in 
diameter is left at the top. The beating goes on until the hole becomes too small 
to admit even the smallest. type of pestle, and then the final touches are given 
by pressing the pot wall into the mould with the fingers. During the whole process 
the pot is turned round and round continually in the mould; in fact, towards 
the end the bottom of the pot is turned uppermost on the side away from the 
workman, Should it appear likely that the amount of clay in the original 
“pancake ” will be insufficient, a ball of fresh clay may be thrown into the 
centre of the half-beaten pot and beaten out into a homogeneous mass with the 
growing pot wall. If it is required to make any small repair after the pot is 
nearly finished, a piece of millet stalk about 15 inches long is used with a blob 
of dried clay affixed to the bottom end (Plate C, Fig. 3,9). This instrument is inserted 
at the neck opening, and any dent in the pot wall knocked out against the 
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mould. The result of the process is to produce a very true shape of great strength, 
and with the greatest possible economy of material. Smoothness of surface is 
obtained by the friction between the clay and the mould as the pot is turned 
over and over, with the wood ashes between the two sur- 
faces, At this stage the pot is set on its side to dry. 

Mouth of the Pol—As soon as the pot is strong 
enough for the next stage, the potter selects a lump of 
clay like a dough nut (Plate C, Fig. 3, 7), with a central de- 
pression made by his thumb, wets the edges of the small 
orifice left in the pot, and sticks the plum of clay thereon, 
He sets the bottom of the pot in a potsherd of baked clay 
—usually a fragment of a broken finished pot (Plate C, 
Fig. 3, 11). He holds the potsherd on the flat of his left 
hand and spins it with his thumb and fingers, thereby 
imparting a regular rotary motion to the pot, f.¢., to 
al intents and purposes the pot rotates freely in the hand. 
In the meantime, as the pot rotates he shapes the mouth- 
piece with the thumb and first two fingers of his right hand 
(Fig. 3). When it has attained the requisite shape, he 
takes a strip of soft tanned goat-skin about 14 inches 
wile and 6 inches long (Plate C, Fig. 3, 8), wots it, places it over the edge of the 
mouth, half inside and half out; then, with the first two fingers of his right hand 
inside the pot-mouth and his thumb outside, he spins the pot again in his left 
hand and so imparts the “ finish * to the mouth. The pot is then set aside once 
more to dry. 

Decoration.—A standard decoration is placed on every pot just below the 
neck for about 3 inches all round. Before the pot is quite dry, a piece of string 
doubled, twisted and knotted, in length about the breadth of a hand (Plate C, 
Fig. 3, 10a), is rolled round the pot with the palm of the hand, and leaves more or 
less regular impressions. 

The Wash.—The pot is then washed with a solution of red earth and water 
applied with a piece of rag. The earth is found near Sokoto, and is called locally 
gargari. After the application of the wash the pot is 
polished by being rubbed with a string of seeds of the 
baobab tree (Plate C, Fig. 3, 10). 

An alternative wash (Ayyefo) is used sometimes in the 
case of other articles of pottery, but never in the case of 
the fulu. Thisis brought into Sokoto from the south-west; 
and purchased by the potters. The result is a brownish 
sheen, due, I think, to minute fragments of mica in the 
earth. It is applied in the same way as the red wash, but 
no polishing with éaobab seeds takes place. 

Burning.— When the pot is completely dry, it is ready 
for burning. The potters usually burn twice a week in 
Sokoto, on the evenings before market days. They use a 
circular uncovered “ kiln,” about 14 feet in diameter and 
: consisting of a low mud wall 3 feet high. Holes are left 

Fro. 3. in the wall to act as flues. In the course of erection the 

wall is bound round with grass rope plastered with mud to 

prevent cracking. The pots are piled in the kiln in layers one above another, each 
pot being laid on its side, i.¢., with the mouth directed horizontally. Each of the 
bottom layer of pots is chocked up on three stones with a crock between every 
stone and the wall of the pot. The outermost ring is made of old pots or failures 
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from a previous burning, their mouths facing outwards; a stone is placed in the 
mouth of each to keep it from touching the wall of the kiln. The pots are not 
bound or “supported” in any way individually. When the pile of pots, which 
reaches sometimes a height of 7 feet in the centre, is complete, it is covered over 
with grass and the grass is lighted, while cornstalks are pushed in through the 
flues in the bottom of the kiln. The pots are burnt for about fifty minutes, and 
are not burnished in any way after burning. Next day 
they are ready for market if neceasary, but considerahle 
stocks are held by the potters themselves. The price 
of the completed pot is lid. 

An ingenious lamp-guard is made out of the tuly 
by cutting a circular hole in the bottom (before the 
pot is “washed *’) large enough to admit a native oil 
lamp, i.¢., say, 5 inches across, and by making 
triangular, round and oblong perforations all over the wall of the pot, which 
is then washed with kyelo and burnt in the usual way. After the lamp has 
been lighted the guard is placed over it, with the mouth pointing vertically 
upwards. 

Kwatarni—Men and women manufacture the kwatarni (Fig. 1 (iia)), a 
hemispherical bowl. To make it, an upturned pot of a size to suit the desired 
internal radius of the kwefarni is used. A “ pancake” of clay is taken, just as in 
the case of the tulu, and is beaten out with a stone first and then with a hand- 
beater of clay over this upturned pot. Of course, in this case the blows of the 
beater fall on the convex surface of the pot, and not on its interior as in the case 
of the fulu. The kwafarntis ‘* washed " inside and outside, 
and is lightly polished with baobab seeds on the inside only. iF | 

The Murufu (Fig. 1 (iib)), an earthenware hearth for &“——————"*—" 
cooking, is made (by men) by adding three feet, or else Fro 
a Tim to act as a stand, to the twalarnt and cutting a 
hole in the side of it for the admission of fuel; suitable rests are added inside for 
the cooking pot to stand on. 

Shantali.—The shantali, or small water -container (Fig. 1 (iii), is made usually, 
but not invariably, by women; so far as the bottom portion is concerned, the 
method employed is the same as that used in the case of the Awalarnt; the upper 
portion, consisting of mouth and handle, is then added by hand. Actually, there 
are at least three varieties of shape, of which the drawing shows the most typical. 

Randa; Tukuniya.—The randa and twkuniya are the same in form, but the 
former is a large pot for holding water and the latter a small variety for cooking 


(Fig. 1 (iv)). They are mace in the same way as the fwafarni 
ce Y | by both men and women. In the case of the randa only ground 





a &. 


potsherds are added to the clay. 
Indororo—The indorero is a drain pipe which is used in 
Sokoto as a “ spout” to drain the water off flat-roofed houses. 
Fic. 6. Tt consists of a cylinder about 3 feet long and 4 inches diameter, 
with a “mouth” at each end, one mouth being rather 
smaller than the other. It is reckoned a difficult article to make, and only men 
attempt it. It is made in two halves (Fig. 5). First, a lump of clay is beaten out 
into a flat piece of the requisite thickness, about 18 inches long and a foot wide; 
this is then lifted up on end and the two sides joined together, so that a cylinder 
18 inches long results. Two of these are mace and then joined to make a cylinder 
3 feet long. The core of a maize “corm cob” is wetted and rubbed on the joints 
to seal them. Also the outside of the pipe is beaten gently with a small piece of 

stick. 


ee 
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Then a large “mouth ’”’ is put on at one end and a small “mouth” at the 
other. This is done by taking a lump of clay, putting it on the end of the cylinder, 
and walking round it with a piece of leather held over the edge (cf. the method 
of putting on the mouth of a ttlu). 

The pipe is washed and polished outside only, except at the ends or “mouths,” 
where it is polished both inside and out. 

Kaskon Gidauniya—The kaskon gidanniya (Fig. 1 (vi)) ia a stand on which ° 
a calabash of fura, i.., boiled flour and sour milk, is placed before eating; a emaller 
specimen of the same shape is fitted with a lid and used for storing kola nuts. 
The method of manufacture is the same as that for the watarni. 

Fitilla.—The oil lamp, fitilla (Fig. 1 (vii)), is made by women, The maker 
first rolls a lump of clay between the hands to make the stem: then she takes a 
second lump of clay of suitable size, makes a dent therein by jabbing it on the 
point of her elbow, and fits one end of the stem into the dent (Fig. 6 (i)). She 
then turns the stem in one hand and forms the second lump of clay into a cup-shape 
with the fingers of the other hand, and trims the edge of the cup with a knife 
(Fig. 6 (ii) ). When the result is dry, she puts the other end on to it in the same 
way (Fig. 6 (iii)). The lamp is finally washed, usually with hyelo. 

Kaskon Masa.—The kaskon masa is a pot in which ground nut cakes are 
baked (Fig. 1 (viii)). Three small vertical holes are made in the rim and skewers 
of meat may be set in these to cook at the same time. It is manufactured by 
women in the same way as a Awatarnt, It is “ washed * and polished inside, but 
‘washed only outside. 

Kaskon Sinasar.—The earthenware frying-pan, kaskon sinasar, is used in 
wealthy establishments for frying a mess of eggs (Fig. 1 (ix) ). It is made by men. 
To make it the potter places a lump of clay on a fragment of mat woven from 
split palm leaves or grass, and moulds the clay into the required shape with his 
hands. The completed article is “washed” only, not polished. 

Gidan Tadawa.—The ink bottle, gidan iadawe, has a large container for black 
ink and a smaller for red (Fig. 1 (x)). It is manufactured by men. The large 
vessel is made first by moulding the clay with the hands and “tapping it up” 
gently with a stick (cf. the case of the indororo or drain pipe); the smaller vessel 
is added and shaped by moulding the clay round a stalk of gumba grass. These 
ink bottles are “‘ washed ” but not polished, and are not burnt in a kiln, but placed 
in a heap of chaff which is set on fire. More chaff is added as required. 

Toys, Armlets—Toys and clay armlets (made by men) are moulded with the 
hands; the armlets are “ washed” and polished, the toys “washed” only. The 
latter consist of conventional horses (with three legs), conventional maidens and 
little stools and bowls, They are burnt in chaff in the same way as the ink bottles. 

W. E. NICHOLSON. 
Descrkirtion oF PLate. 
Adarawa waterpot, and implements used in tla manufacture. 

Fig. 1. Clay mould. Fig. 2. Water pot (tulu). Fig. 3, 3 Clay “pancakes.” 4-6. Clay 
pestles. 7. Lump of clay for mouthpiece. §. Tanned goat-akin. §. Repairing instrument. 
10. String of baobab seeds for polishing. 10a. String for impressing pattern. 11. Potsherd 
for spinning pot. 

Descaetion oF Text Fiourrs. 

Fig. 1. Adarawa pottery, Sokoto. (i) ¢ulu; (iia). Aweatarnt; (ib) murufu; (ili) shantalt; 
(iv) randa and tubuniya; (vi) kaskon gidauniya; (vii) Atta; (vill) kaskon masa; (ix) kaskon 
singsar, (x) gidan tadawa. Fig. 2. The half-formed pot (fulu) in the mould with the potter's 
right hand holding the beater inside. Immediately below the pot, in the foreground, is 
“rock " used for apinning the pot when putting on the mouth. In the background at the 
extreme left corner are specimens of drain pipes leaning against the compound wall. Just 
under the potter's right arm can be seen a mould which has not been set in the ground. 
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Fig. 3. Putting. the mouthpiece on the pot. Underneath the pot is the “ crock” supported 
by the left hand of the potter, which imparts the spinning motion to the pot. Fig. 4. Method 
of laying pot in the kiln. Fig. 5. Method of manufacturing indororo, Fig. 6. Method of 
manufacturing jitifla. : 


Melanesia : Sociology. Radcliffe-Brown. 


A Further Note on Ambrym. 8, A. BR. Radcliffe-Brown, M.A. 35 
In my note in the Journal (Vol. LVIL) on Deacon's discovery of a class 


system in Ambrym I pointed out (p. $47) that the system as described by Deacon 
suggested the possible existence of patrilineal clans. Professor Barnard’s note in 
Man (1998, 103) has reminded me that Rivers wrote on Ambrym, and looking up 
his paper in the Journal (Vol. XLV, 1915) I find that he stated that the Ambrym 
society was based on patrilineal exogamous village groups, which must be in fact 
local clans. My surmise is, therefore, justified without need, perhaps, of further 
field investigation, and the class system as a combination of a matrilineal dual division 
and patrilineal local clans becomes easily comprehensible. 

Barnard asks how it was that Rivers failed to find the six-class system in 
Ambrym. As a matter of fact he did, apparently, find it in North Pentecost. John 
Pantutum gave him an account of it which is to be found on page 190 of Vol. I of 
the “ History of Melanesian Society.” The two matrilineal moieties called tavalui are 
divided each into three verana. 

I think that probably the reason why Rivers failed to get at the Ambrym 
system was because he had never quite rid himself of the misconceptions that cluster 
round the use of the terms matrilineal and patrilineal, or mother-right anc 
father-right. These misconceptions have created a lot of confusion not only in theory 
but also in field-work. Rivers explains (Journal, XLV, 229) that on his theories 
he expected to find in Ambrym a matrilineal dual division. In this he was right, 
for it was there in the batutun of Deacon. THis first enquiries showed him the 
existence of patrilineal local clans. He thereupon gave up looking for the 
matrilineal dual division, because, perhaps unconsciously, he assumed that the 
two forms of organisation could not exist in the same people. Consequently when 
he did find traces of the social importance of matrilineal kinship he regarded them 
as survivals from an earlier form of social organisation. He affords, therefore, 
another example of how the old confusions about matriliny and patriliny can mislead 
an able field-worker. 

It is worth while trying to make the nature of this confusion a little more clear. 
The late Sidney Hartland used to write about tribes where kinship is traced through 
females only. On any definition of kinship that is at all satisfactory there are no 
such tribes. Kinship is genealogical relationship recognised for social purposes 
and made the basis of the customary regulation of social relations. Genealogical 
relationships arise from the family and depend on the family, and the relations 
created by the family are not identical with physiological relations. (There is no 
kinship between a man and his illegitimate child but there is between him and his 
adopted child.) In every society of which we have any knowledge kinship is traced 
through both males and females. A person is kin to his sister's children as to his 
brother's children, to his father’s brother as well as to his mother’s brother. 
Kinship, as the saying is, is always bilateral.* 

Where the unilateral principle comes in is where kinship through females in 
some societies, or through males in others, is given more importance for social 
purposes. What is necessarily and always unilateral is descent, i.c., the entrance 


* How even the acutest thinker may be misled by customary phrages is seen when we find 
Malinowski writing (“Sex and Repression in Savage Society," p. 9): “These natives ore 
“ matrilineal, that is, they live in a social order in which kinship is reckoned through females 
“only.” For “ kinship" read “ descent," 
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of an individual into a certain social group as being the child of a member of the 
group. So that wherever we find descent groups such as clans, such groups must 
follow a single line of descent and be either patrilineal or matrilineal.* 

When we examine a large number of forms of social organisation in different 
parts of the world we find that some have no descent groups (Andamans, Eskimo). 
some have patrilineal descent groups, some have matrilineal descent groups and 
others have two sets of descent groups, one patrilineal and the other matrilineal. 
To the last class belong the people of Ambrym, but they are not by any means 
alone, nor can they be regarded as abnormal or anomalous. Perhaps the earhest 
clear record of such a society was that of the Ovaherero, which hus been known to 
anthropologists for many years. One of the more recently discovered instances 
is afforded by the Ashanti, and we have reason to suspect that similar double clan 
systems will be found, when carefully looked for, in many of the tribes of West 
Africa that lie between the Herero and the Ashanti. 

Apparently, in spite of all the criticism raised against it, the old theory that 
matrilineal descent groups are in some not clearly detined sense more ~ primitive * 
than patrilineal descent groups still survives in the minds of many anthropologists. 
The great advantage of this hypothesis is that it can never he disproved. If we 
find in a society with patrilineal descent great importance attached to kinship through 
the mother this is supposed to result from the former existence of matrilineal 
descent. If, on the contrary, in a society with matrilineal descent we find importance 
attached to kinship through the father, this is interpreted as the beginning of the 
change from one mode of descent to the other. If we find two sets of descent 
groups, matrilineal and patrilineal, this can be regarded as an intermediate or 
transitional condition. Whatever condition we find can always be fitted to the 
theory. Of course, we could equally well fit the facts to a theory that patrilineal 
descent is everywhere more primitive than matrilineal. The only apparent objection 
to this seems to be that the peoples of Europe in historic times have had patrilineal 
descent. But if the Iroquois or the Nayar can be regarded as more primitive than 
the aborigines of Western Australia, then I can see no reason for not regarding the 
Romans as more primitive than the Iroquois. 

However, the disadvantage of a thesis that cannot he disproved is that it can 
equally never be proved. The hypothesis of the historical priority of matrilineal 
descent is a speculation that has served and can serve no useful purpose to science. 
On the contrary, it has been harmful. Its harmfulness is seen in the way in which 
“+ has led observers into confusion that they might have avoided if it had not been 
present in their minds, influencing their assumptions and their observations, 

The confusion of thought to which this theory gave rise. and which still seems 
to survive in the minds of some of those who do not hold the theory itself, is that 
of regarding societies as being necessarily either definitely patrilineal or definitely 
matrilineal. Kinship and descent are confused with one another, and it is assumed 
that if a society has matrilineal descent groups it will not attach importance to 
kinship through males, and inversely. ‘This assumption is constantly being falsified 
by field research whenever it is thoroughly carried out. For example, in a people 
like the Crow, with matrilineal clans, it appears that the father’s clan plays almost 
as iraportant a part in a man’s life as his own, i.¢., his mother’s clan. Innumerable 
similar examples can be found. Yet anthropologists, having decided that societies 
must be simply classified into two groups, matrilineal and patrilineal, are constantly 
surprised at any new tribe that is discovered to attach about equal importance 
to kinship through males and through females. Instead of abandoning their false 


* T, therefore, think that Mrs. Seligman'a terminology in speaking of *‘ bilateral deecent 
ig unsatisfactory. Apparently what she means is the combination of matrilineal descent groups 
with patrilineal descent groups in one social ayatem. 
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classification they try to fit these (to them) anomalous cases, i.c., the majority of 
human societies, into the classification as well as they can. 

The old-fashioned way (Sidney Hartland), as we have seen, was to regard them 
as representing intermediate stages in a transition from mother-right to father-right. 
This is now out of fashion. It has been dubbed (for some quaint reason) “ evolu- 
tionary,” and has been discredited. The great discovery has been made that cultures 
do not exist and develop in isolation but act and react upon one another. (From 
some of the literature that comes to me I am led to believe that this obvious fact 
was never recognised by anthropologists till about seventeen years ago.) So the 
new-fashioned way of viewing the matter is to regard societies where kinship in 
both lines is socially important as having resulted from a matrilineal society having 
been influenced by a patrilineal one or vice versa. The old “ evolutionary " theories 
have been replaced by a conception of an original matriarchal culture and an original 
patriarchal culture, distinct from the beginning of things, spreading over the world 
through Africa, Oceania, America (Frobenius, Schmidt). This is the old confusion 
in a new form. 

The way this confusion acts in preventing us from seeing the facts as they 
are may be illustrated from Australia. The old evolutionists and the new diffusionists 
alike classify Australian tribes as matrilineal or patrilineal. We are told that 
many of the tribes of South-east Australia are matrilineal, and on that epithet 
whole hypothetical constructions are based and the facts are ignored. The facts 
are that in these tribes there are matrilineal moieties and matrilineal totemic 
clans, but there are also, wherever the system of four sections obtains, recognised 
though unnamed patrilineal moieties, and the strictly patrilineal local groups are 
at least of equal importance with the totemic clans in the regulation of the 
social life as a whole. On the other hand, in the tribes of Western Australia the 
patrilineal local group is also the totemic group, but kinship through the mother 
is only slightly less important than in the so-called matrilineal tribes of the East. 
Between the two we get the Dieri, one of the so-called matrilineal tribes, which 
has a double system of totemism, one set of matrilineal totems, and one set of 
patrilineal. 

If we gave up applying the terms matrilineal and patrilineal to societies and 
confined them to institutions (descent, inheritance, succession) we should perhaps 
think a little more clearly, and we should not let these words and the preconceived 
theories attaching to them prevent us from seeing the facts as they are. 

Since kinship results from the family, and in the family every child has both a 
father and a mother and is therefore connected with both the father’s family and 
the mother’s family, it would seem to be the normal thing in any human society 
that social recognition should be given to both paternal and maternal kinship, and 
this is what we do find universally. The problem really is to explain why some 
societies emphasise kinship in one line at the expense of the other. Why, for 
instance, do the Zulu give less value in their social system to kinship through the 
mother than the Basuto? 

There are at present two different and opposing tendencies in the study of 
culture. One view, by far the most popular, regards culture purely from the 
historical point of view and attempts, in the absence of any historical records, to 
multiply and elaborate hypothetical reconstructions of an unknown past. This is 
the method followed by Morgan, Elliot Smith, Hartland, Schmidt, Frobenius, 
and many American writers. However much these writers seem to differ from 
one another they all agree in treating the facts of culture as being primarily, if not 
entirely, material to he used in the making of conjectural history. The other tendency, 
best represented in England by Malinowski, is to treat each culture as a functionally 
interrelated system and to endeavour to discover the general laws of function for 
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human society as a whole. It does not neglect the historical point of view, but 
regards the processes of social change as something to be studied bv actual 
observation over a period, or by the use of authentic and detailed records. It docs 
not reject history, but only hypothetical history. 

This is not the place in which to discuss the claims of these two opposing. 
methods. All that concerns us here is their respective influence on ficld-work. I 
have been concerned to point out that theories do influence observation, and the 
instance of Rivers in Ambrym is a case in point. I have been led gradually to the 
opinion that theories of the form of conjectural history, whether ** evolutionary ~ 
or “ diffusionist,” exert a very pernicious influence on the work of the field- 
ethnologist. It is true that I have quoted only one instance. But I could refer 
to many others. On the contrary the functional point of view, since it leada the 
anthropologist always to study the interrelations of the different elements of a culture, 
tends to make field observation more thorough and systematic. 

I believe that at this time the really important conflict in anthropological studies 
is not that between the “ evolutionists’ and the “ diffusionists,” nor between the 
various schools of “ diffusionists,” but between conjectural history on the one side 
and the functional study of society on the other. 

A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN. 


Britain: Arch@olory. Parsons. 
A Round Barrow at St. Margaret's Bay. &y Prof. F. G. Parsons, 36 
F.S.A, | 


In 1920 some remarks were made in the daily press about a mound which 
had been excavated in the garden of Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson at St. 
Margaret's Bay in Kent, and in which some skeletons were found. 

I was interested in it at the time because a few years before I had helped in 
the excavation of another circular burial place in the grounds of Valetta House, 
Broadstairs, in which the skeletons of Beaker Folk were found with Saxons buried 
above them (see Journ. R. Anthrop. Inai., Vol. 43.) I was told, however, by a friend 
that all the bones had been reburied and that the owners of the property were 
anxious to have as little said about the matter as possible. 

During this summer Sir Johnston Forbes Robertson wrote to Sir Arthur Keith, 
telling him about the tumulus, and sending him two skulls taken from it. One of 
these Sir Arthur and [ regarded as a typical Saxon skull, but the other we thought 
might well have belonged to a Beaker Folk woman. It was settled. therefore, that 
I should go to St. Margaret's Bay, where I found Sir Johnston ready to give me all 
the help in his power, and I gathered from him that the reason he had delayed 
communicating with any anthropologist was the very natural one that he found his 
house was earning the reputation of being haunted and he feared that no servants 
would stay in it, 

The barrow, which was marked on the Ordnance map, had been partly removed! 
to make a tennis court, but enough of it was left to enable me to estimate that it 
must have been about 25 yards in diameter (the one at Broadstairs was 27 yards). 

Sir Johnston told me that, in removing the soil, the workmen had come across 
six skeletons lying on their backs, in the extended position, and that it was to two 
of these that the skulls which he had sent to Sir Arthur Keith belonged; but on 
a deeper level another skeleton was found in a crouched position, which, unfortunately, 
was reburied. Since only part of the barrow has been removed it is possible that 
other crouched skeletons, presumably of Beaker Folk, remain. 

These scraps of evidence are, I think, worth recording in view of the earlier 
discovery of Beaker Folk at Broadstairs; and the more so because I see that two 
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other tumuli, one near Ringwould and the other, known as “ Barrow Mount,” about 
one a half miles from St. Margaret’s Bay, are marked upon the Ordnance map. 
Possibly some day these may find excavators, but, in any case, the evidence is growing 
that Kent must be added to the recognised landing places of these round headed 
people who always buried their dead in a flexed posture and, generally, under round 
barrows. I am told that some beads were found with the bones, which, if Saxons 
were there, is not surprising; and Sir Johnston told me that he remembered hearing 
that an earthen pot had been found, though he did not know what it was like or 


where it had gone. F. G. PARSONS. 

Egypt: Archeology. Marples. 

Ancient Reaping Hooks. &y /. A. Marples. 3] 
The Egyptian reaping hook, exhibited under No. 52861 in the British 


Museum, is probably a late example of a very ancient implement. The hook «is 
made from hardwood and is equipped _ a set of molar-form flints to form the 
cutting edge. These flints have ser- 
rated working faces and are held in 
position by a backing of bitumen. 

The prototype upon which this 
ancient implement was modelled is 
a natural object that was sufficiently 
familiar to the early dwellers on the 
Nile; ‘it is the jaw bone of Bos 
brachyceros. 

The actual reaping hook and 
its archaic prototype are shown side 
by side in my illustration. 

So far as working efficiency is 
concerned, 1 am prepared to say that 
there would be very little difference 
between the two. Both, I imagine, 
were in common use at the same 
time. But the ox jaw must have 
held the field for many centuries — 
before craftsmanship developed sufficiently to produce a workmanlike substitute. 
The spread of agriculture and a growing scarcity of the natural implements would 
furnish a powerful incentive to invention. 

Baked clay sickles, from Mesopotamia, with traces of bitumen on the working 
face, and serrated flints from Palestine and elsewhere (identified by Sir Flinders 
Petrie as sickle teeth) suggest an early and widespread familiarity with the 





composite “ox-jaw type” of reaping hook. E. A. MARPLES. 

India: Religion. Richards. 

“Black Magic.” Sy F. J. Richards, M.A., I.C.S., (retired). 38 
The houses shown in the enclosed photographs (Figs. 1, 2) were not 


wrecked by the act of God or the King’s enemy, but by the owners themselves, 
under circumstances not unlike those described by Mr. K. V. Krishna Ayyar in 
- Man, Sept. 1928, No. 115. 

Arantingi is a little country town of some 3,000 inhabitants in the extreme 
south of Tanjore District (8. India), the corner, adjoining the Ramnad Zamindari, 
that separates the State of Pudukkottai from the sea. It was, in fact, a bone of 
contention in the good old days between the Rajas of Ramnad and Tanjore, and 
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held by each in turn. It is now the headquarters of a Taluk, 382 square miles in 
area, with a population of over 113,000. It is remote from the human hive of 
deltaic Tanjore and over 250 miles in a bee line from Calicut, the scene of Mr. Krishna 
Ayyar's incident. It would . 
be difficult to find in §. 
India an environment so 
different, physically and 
culturally, from that of 
Calicut as Arantangi Taluk, 
but it is only fair. to add 
that the Palghat Brah- 
mans of Malabar are 
immigrants from Tanjore. 
It was in the forenoon 

of February 26th, 1900, 
that I passed through 
Arantingi, and found the 
Brahmans, in panic, strip- 
ping the thatch from 
the roofs of their houses 
and removing their belongings into the street. Over night no less than 
seven houses, in different parts of the Agraharam or Brahman quarter, had been 
burnt down by supernatural agency, and the whole Agraharam had been pelted 
with volleys of stones thrown by invisible hands. Stone-throwing continued in 
broad daylight, and the terrified villagers described how they saw the stones 
floating through the air within their houses in defiance of all laws of gravitation. 
Another fire broke out 
after my arrival, and one 
of the householders brought 
me a rag-ball a little big- 
ger than a tennis ball, 
wee §=Wihiich he had found under 
Hey! the eaves of his house. 
We LA 





Fig. | 


4 yr This ball was cautiously 
ay Pa 
unwound, coram publico, 
amid breathless silence. 
The strips of rag and 
tow of which it was made 
had been rolled tightly 
together, rather like the 
packing of a fives ball; 
they were damp and 
Fic. 2. said to smell of phos- 
phorus, though I could not myself detect the odour.* In the very centre 
was a small fruit stone (Zizyphus jujuba, I believe), at the sight of which the villagers 
gasped audibly; for it was conclusive evidence that sorcery was at work. 

But what distressed the Brahmans most was the desecration of their kitchens 
with blobs of boiled rice, coloured, some yellow, some magenta (apparently with 
tumeric and the juice of prickly pear), and all mixed up with clippings of human 
hair and nail parings, The blobs they found secreted in and about their cooking 
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* A ball of cowdung with phosphorus inside placed in the thatch is a favourite mode of 
setting fire to a house in South India. When the sun dries the cowdung, the phosphorus ignites. 
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places. The purity of the kitchen is a point on which the Brahman is most sensitive, 
and if the cooking place is defiled there is no alternative but to quit or starve. 

The significant fact: about all these manifestations is that they were confined 
to the Brahman quarter, the residence of the most eniightened and prosperous 
section of the community, many of the residents being responsible public officers 
and thoroughly well educated. Mr. Krishna Ayvyar suggests that the Calicut 
incidents were the outcome of some morbid neurosis in some member of the 
household. In Arantangi blackmail was suggested; some professecl expert in 
sorcery had, it was said, demanded a contribution from each household in the 
Agraharam, and was refused. The charge, I believe, was never carried to the law- 
courts; some Negapatam journalist got hold of the story and made it the text of 
a virulent diatribe against educated Indians in general, and the Arantaingi Brahmans 
naturally fought shy of further publicity. Yet the action they took to preserve 
their belongings and self-respect in the face of an orgy of arson and general nastiness 
was perfectly natural and sensible. 

The general similarity of method in Calicut and Arantingi, and in particular 
the stone-throwing, arson, and defilement, suggest that both incidents owe their 
origin to a common heritage of witchcraft lore. F. J. RICHARDS. 


Congo: Technology. Maes. 
Une Figurine & Goupe provenant du Katanga. Par le D.J. Maes. 

Au Must pu Conco Berce—Griice a la généreuse intervention du Baron 39 
Lambert notre musée colonial vient de s’enricher d'une remarquable série d’objets 
éthnographiques. Signalons dans cette collection une figurine 4 coupe, telle que 
l'on en rencontre souvent chez les Baluba du Katanga. Celle offerte par M. le 
Baron Lambert est particuliérement intéressante par la stylisation de la téte qui 
marque son origine. La coiffure cde la femme mencliante sculptée en forme de triple 
chignon, placé dans la nuque, est en effet 
celle que porte la femme Bena Kanioka. 
Jusqu’é présent le Musée ne possddait 
point de figurine femme mendiante de‘ cette 
tribu. Il est dun haut intérét scientifique de 
pouvoir constater que la coutume familiale, 
quai impose au mari Buluba l'obligation de 
fagonner une figurine femme mendiante 
lorsque son épouse se trouve dans une 
situation intéressante, soit également en 
vogue chez les Bena Kanioka! Aux derniers 
jours de la gestation, quand la femme ne 
peut plus se rendre aux champs, ni 
s‘occuper des gros travaux de culture et de 
meénage qui lui incombent, la future mére 

Fie. 1—Figurine. mendiante de nmssance place la figurine devant Ja porte de sa 
des Bena Kanioka, don du Baron Lambert, butte. Elle rappelle aux passants la dé- 

tresse de celle qui attend son enfant ct les 
invite & la secourir autant que possible. Grands ou petits, pauvres ou riches, 
déposeront dans l’éouelle de la figurine une petite aubole, et le soir, en rentrant des 
cultures, les compagnes de la femme se partageront les offrandes en échange des 
produits des champs, qu'elles remettent & la future mére, et des travaux exécutés 
dans ses cultures. Cette pieuse coutume familiale est également en vogue chez 
certaines populations du Yoruba, et, chose remarquable, les figurines mendiantes 
d’accouchement présentent chez les populations du golve de Guinée exactement 
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les mémes caractéres distinctifs et artistiques of perce la pieuse pensée du sculpteur ; 
que nous retrouvons sur les figurines sculptées dans une méme intention par 
les populations du Sud du Congo Belge! Cette analogie troublante rapproche 
d'une facon singuliére des populations vivant actuellement & des distances de 
centaines de kilométres les unes des autres et semble, malgré tout, les rattacher 


& une méme souche ancéstrale. 


Dr. J. MAES. 





REVIEWS. 


Greece: Archeology. Hall. 

The Civilisation of Greece in the 40 
Bronze Age. (Rhind Lectures, 1923). 

By H. R. Hall, M.A. D.Litt., F.B.A. 
Pp. xiv -+- 299. With 368 figures. London : 
Methuen. 1928. 302. 

The lectures upon which Dr. Hall's 
magnificently illustrated volume is based 
were delivered five years ago, but the 
reader need not imagine that the book is 
equally antiquated. It is, on the contrary, 
thoroughly up to date, including even 
references (in the supplementary notes) to 
the second volume of the Palace of Minos, 
which is itself only a couple of months 
old. Indeed, the work before us represents 
the very newest account of Minoan civilisa- 
tion. But it is mot only new because 
up to date; it is also new in putting many 
points in a fresh light. It is a startling 
proof of the profundity and richness of the 
Cretan Bronze Age that it should be 
possible to write so many books about it, 
each of which brings out some novel and 
significant aspect of that prehistoric life. 

Dr. Hall attempts neither a minute 
analysis of the archzological material, nor 
yet a comprehensive and systematic survey 
of Minoan life. Only Crete and the 
Mycenswan world are in focus on his screen. 
The Troadie, Cycladic and Hellache hack- 
ground only emerges hazily anc sometimes 
clisaterted. Compelled by the terms of the 
lectureship to divide his treatise into six 
equal slices, Hall does not follow Sir Arthur 
Evans's main periods, but makes his breaks 
aiter E.M. If, M.M. II, L.M. I, and 
L.M. Illa—a division which he does not 
entirely succeed in justifying. He gets his 
effects—aplendid effects, too—by singling 
out with fine judgment and sketching in a 
masterly manner various aspects of the art, 
religion and eulture of each phase. This 
produces a total impression that is at onee 
iaithful, vivid and convincing. But to 
appreciate the details the reader should be 
firmly grounded in the orthodox chrono- 
logical scheme, and should have grasped 
clearly, from a study of more systematic 
but duller works, the differences between 
the several cultural groups and provinces. 
For, in addition to the unusual main 
divisions just noted, the lecturer jumps 
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about in the indivitlual lectures from Crete 
to Troy, from “ Urfirnis” to “‘ Minyan,” 
from Shaft (iraves to Tholos Tombs, in a 
rather clisconcerting manner. 

But the total effect is thoroughly satis- 
fying to those properly prepared to con- 
template it. Within the limits of his 
impressionistic treatment, the author brings 
to light many novel facts of high value to 
the specialist. For instance, the debt of 
the Egean to Mesopotamia (firat emphas- 
ised, ax Hall kindly says, by the reviewer) 
is here brought out as never before. 
Babylonian inspiration is seen in the 
pommel of the Mallia rapier, in the inlaicl 
or relief decoration of stone vases, and in 
the use of larnakes for hurials. The spiral 
ituelf in convincingly traced back to the 
filagree work of the lately discovered toilet- 
case from Ur. Conversely, the presence of 
Mycemean faience articles at Ashur is here 
recognise. for the first time. Another 
interesting point noted is that the reddened 
gold so richly represented in Tutankhamen’ 
tomb was alao used in Greece. 

The style of the writing is extremely 
pleasant, which causes us to regret all the 
more occasional lapses such as the use of 
* native copper when “ local copper ore ~ 
is intended, or of the meaningless phrase 
* plain graves” to describe all varieties of 
Helladic tombs except cists, Serious 
inaccuracies have never crept in, but it 
is untrue to state that the safety-pin 
“did not exist in Greece before the 
thirteenth century.” No traces of L.M. IIIb 
ware, but gold work of quite good atyle, 
were found with the simple violin-bow 
fibule at Mycenm. V.G.¢. 
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New Zealand: Ethnology 
Te Rangi Hiroa. 

The Evolution af Maori Clothing. Aj 
By Te Rangi Hiroa (P. H. Buck). 
Memvirs of the Polynesian Society, Vol. 7, 
pp. xxiii + 248, 44 plates and 150 text 
figures. New Plymouth, N.4. 1926. 

In this work Te Rangi Hiroa, better 
known to an appreciative public as Dr. 
Peter Buck, has produced a masterly 
technological study. Not only has he 
lucidly analysed the various processes 
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concerned in the making of Maori clothing, 
but he has also contributed towards the 
solution of problems of a wider reference. 
After discussing the various types of 
garment in vogue in Polynesia he turns 
to the Maori craft and considers kilt, 
cape and cloak in all the diversity of 
technique and ornamentation. The pro- 
eesses employed are made clear by the 
numerous plates and diagrams. As a 
conclusion, though this is not the primary 
object of his research, the author seta forth 
the evidence for his view that the Maori 
brought with him from his Polynesian 
home the knowledge of single-pair twining, 
but that the more efficient two-pair inter- 
locking weft, as well as the special tech- 
nique of feather attachments and the 
. Wrapped twine weft of the coloured faniko 
at aaa were evolved in New Zea- 
lanc 

The high value of the monograph is to 
be attributed not only to the very careful 
anc minute study of the actual details of 
construction and workmanship, but also 
to the manner in which the whole techno- 
logical side of weaving is kept within ite 
social and economic setting. The method 
of wearing garments, their msthetic aspect, 
their importance as an indication of rank, 
the relative labour-cost of the different 
types, the respective parts taken by women 
and men in the work, and the magical 
regulations involved are all shown to have 
4& bearing upon the technology of the 
industry. In such matters an example 
has long been set to New Zealand ethno- 
graphers in the work of Mr. Elscon Best. 
Te Rangi Hiroa himself rightly says: 


* When the craft is a living one, museum, 


“ studies, valuable as they are, mrust be 
¢ehecked by the resulta of field work.” 
He points out, for instance, that no museum 
worker could have imagined that Maori 
garments were made upside down, or 
sideways, as WAS actually the case, and 
on this basis alone is often able to correct 
the painstaking work of the late H. Ling 
Roth, who did not have the advantage 
of field observation. 

Criticism of a mild order may be directed 
against the author’s simple evolutionary 
method of treatment, involving a number 
of arbitrary assumptions, of which the 
validity is not examined. It should be 
mede clear that he is really presenting 
us with a logical, not necessarily an actual, 
sequence of evolution in Maori clothing. 
The general principle that the simplest 
technique has been chronologically the 
first to develop cannot be accepted as 
axiomatic, and when applied to any specific 
case must be supported by empirical proof. 
That direct archmological evidence of this 
is wanting in the present instance does 
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not mar the value of the technological 
study, and shows that the statements as to 
the order of evolution cannot be raised 
to a higher level than that of hypothesis. 
The proposition that garments as provision 
against rain and cold were antecedent 
to clothing for ornament is again a matter 
for further enquiry. The author leads us 
in such attractive style along his path 
from the simple to the complex that we 
are apt to forget the possible existence 
of other routes, But further criticism of 
such a sound piece of technological research 

would be ungracious. 
It augurs well for the co-operation in 
anthropology when a distinguished member 
of both the Maori and the European races 
has produced a monograph at once so 

readable and so full of scientific merit. 
RAYMOND FIRTH. 
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Ethnography. Huntington. 

The Humen Habitat. By Ellsworth 49 
Huntington. London: Chapman, 

Hall & Co., Ltd 1928. Pp. xii x 293. 
Maps and Plates. Price 15s. net. 

This book ig described by the author 
in his Preface as “an attempt to give 
“the layman a true idea of human 
‘“* geography as interpreted by the Amer- 
*“ ican school of geographers,” discussion 
being contined to some of the main aspects 
of the subject. As the author points out, 
he and his colleagues are favourably 
situated for the study of some of the 
chief problems, especially those relating 
to the utilisation of the land; we may, 
indeed, traca in some of the character- 
istics Of the American school the influence 
of a geographical environment contrasting 
with our own, which i is merely topograph- 
ical. 

In a book of this kind, intended for the 
instruction of the public, it is unavoidable 
that there should be much that is element- 
ary, but glimpses of the obvious are not 

repulsive; if the obvious were 

as plain as all that it would not be so 

re TT overlooked. On the other hand 
the subject involves problems that defy 
analysis, especially such as depend upon 
exact historical knowledge that is wanting. 
In these cases it is difficult for the author 
to make sufficient allowance for the human 
overflows and compulsions of past times, 
and the environment may be a little 
overworked. We may be interested in 
the picture of the nomad cutting his 
nomadism according to his habitat, but 
we wonder how far nomads are nomadic 
because they like it, because they have 
nowhere else to go, because they can do 
no other, or because they have got into 
the habit as well as the habitat. Some 
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-of the roota of human geography lie deap 
in human history and racial psychology, 
and not much is known of cither. Mr. 
Huntington. does not shirk these com- 
plexities, and in certain cases in which 
‘he has at his disposal the data for a full 
tliscussion, he gives ws a clear idea not 
only of the statics but of the dynamics 
-of the problems. This is especially the 
«age in the last two chapters, in which 
he considers the causes that have deter- 
mined on the one hand the relation of the 
#0il-characters to the nature of the modern 
population of Alabama, and on the other 
the contrasting conclitions of present-day 
culture in two counties of Central Virginia 
(Albemarle and Buckingham). In both 
eases there are geographical factors that 
stand out as constant anc unmistakeable, 
and historical and social factors that are 
more variable and elusive. It is especially 
significant that in two cases in which the 
latter factors are traceable, they are of 
extreme importance, so much so ag in 
the one case (Virginia) to overshadow 
the geographical. No one will deny the 
immense effects of climate, soil, anc other 
environmental conditions om the nature 
of human culture, but in remote times 
also there must have been many instances 
in which environment played second fiddle 
to occurrences that were so incalculable 
as to be fortuitous. 

Amongst the many subjects cliscussed 
in this stimulating book are the effects of 
geographic extremes, desert borderlands, 
the margins of civilisation, civilisation of 
rice lands, health, energy, and progress, 
the contrast between China and Japan, 
America past and present. These topics 
and many others are treated from a 
broad and comprehensive standpoint, stat- 
istics being utilised when they are available. 
The result is a book which can be read with 
interest from beginning toend. Geography 
has gained in fascination since most of us 
left school. 


Psychology. Ellis, 

Studies in the Paychology of Sex. 43 
Vol, VII. Eonism and Other Sup- r 
plementary Studies. By Havelock Ellis. 
Pp. vii + 539. Chicago: F. A. Davis Co. 
1928. 

This volume is made up, as the author 
informs us, of what Schopenhauer would 
have called paralipomena and parerga. 
It consists of a series of nine essays on 
various subjects left over from, or by- 
products of, the six monumental volumes 
of these Studies that were previously 
published. ‘The individual essays deal with 
such varied themes as the doctrine of 
erogenic zones, the mechanism of sexual 
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deviation, dreams, kleptolagnia, the men- 
strual curve "of sexual impulse and the 
history of marriage. The reader will find 
in them the broad humanism, the charm of 
atyle ancl the encyclopedic erudition that 
distinguished the previous volumes of the 
series; in a word, perusal of the volume 
will be a pleasant and profitable duty for 
every student of the psychology of sex. 
In view of this, no attempt at a critical 
review neetl be made here; and, indeed, 
no adequate review would be possible 
unless it were of great length. We may, 
however, note the introduction of two new 
technical terms: “ Eoniam"™ (from the 
Chevalier d’Eon de Beaumont, whe died 
in London in 1810) in place of Hirschfeld's 
“ Transvestism,” and “ Undinism ” (from 
the mythological Undines) in place of 
what the psycho-analysts had termed 
“urethral erotism.” In view of accepted 
precedents (ep. “Sadism and “ Nar- 
Cissism " respectively), the use of these 
terms in place of their less convenient and 
less wethetically pleasing equivalents would 
seam to be in many ways desirable. Much 
the same considerations apply to the pro- 
posed substitution of the term “ klepto- 
lagnia " to denote cases of sexually 
determined * kleptomania.” 

The issue of the prosent volume com- 
pletes a very notable work, which has 
beyond all question exercised a great 
influence both on the development of 
psychology anid sociology as pure sciences 
and on the general attitude of Western 
culture as a whole towards all questions 
connected with sex.” J. C. F. 


Czechoslovakia: Archwology. Sohranil. 

Die Vorgeschichte Béhmena und Ad 
Méhrens. Von J. Schranil. Berlin; 1 
Walter de Gruyter. 1928 Pp, 323. 
Price 34 M. (bound). 

At last the resulta of Czech archeologists’ 
fruitful researches into the prehistory of 
the lands now comprised within the new 
Republic are made available to all educated 
students in a book written by a Czech 
in the language spoken by nearly a third 
of his compatriots. Prof. Obermaier, in 
an introductory chapter, discusses the old 
Stone Age, giving the fullest account of 
Predmost yet available. Schrénil, already 
known in England for his useful study of 
the Aunjetitz culture, takes up the tale with 
the Neolithic epoch. In his account he 
wisely follows in the main the divisions and 
classifications established by Stocky in his 
great Czech work, but extends his survey 
to Moravia and adds illustrations of many 
unpublished objects, all highly significant, 
from the Brno Museum. The Bronze and 
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Iron Ages are treated with no less com- 
petence, The book, when completed, will 
give a brilliantly lucid and comprehensive 
summary of the remains in one of the 
richest and best explored areas of Europe. 
The result is already a graphic picture 
commendably objective and unclouded by 
speculative comparison. The abundant 
illustrations are well chosen and success- 
fully reproduced, though a great mistake 
has been made in not indicating the scale 
of each object on the actual plate. This 
must be rectified by the insertion of full 
details in the list of illustrations, not yet 


published. ¥. G. ¢, 
Parchology. Rickman, 
index Paychoanalticus, 1923- 


1926. By John Rickman, M.A., 45 
M.D. London: The Hogarth Press and 
the Institute of Psycho-analysis, 1928. 
Pp. 276. Price 18s. 

This volume, which constitutes No. 14 
of the important series constituting the 
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* International Psycho-analytical Library,” 
is a remarkable bibliography of works on, 
or referring to, psycho-analysis in all its 
many aspects as pure or applied science. 
It contains about 10,000 references to 
books, articles and reviews, mainly in 
English and German (which are the 
languages in which most psycho-analytical 
work has been written), but including a 
minority written in some nine other 
languages. A striking feature is the 
systematic indication of where translations 
and abstracts of any given work are to be 
found. 8o far as the present reviewer has 
been able to teat it, he has found the Index 
both full anc accurate. Jts compilation 
must have involved immense labour, care 
and patience; for which students in many 
fields will have oceasion to be grateful 
to the author. It is unquestionably a 
work which should fini a place in every 
psychological library. 

J. C.F. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
: the Hima, of Bantu speech, who lie towards 
Africa: East. Philipps. the French frontier between Tembura anil 


‘Banya Ruanda” 46 
To the Aditor of Max. , 

Sin,—l. My friend Pére Schumacher, rhargd 
fe mission Kihnogruplique by the Vatican, is, 
and has for some twelve years been, in the 
extreme North-Western corner of ex-German 
Last Africa. 

In this area, under the generic appellation 
of banyaRuanda, there exist three divisions 
of the human race :— 

Puist, semi-Hamitic pastorals of the ruling 
CaLabe 5 

Aut, negroid 5 aera and 

Twa, Pygmies, blood mixed by marriage- 
Li a and privileged satellites of the 

uta. 

2, The researches of my learmed friend 


have, I gather, led him to coneclogions which, . 


infer alia, tend to discredit the view that the 
Pygmies were autochthonous. But mother that 
they came in with the Tutsi, by the upper 
waters of the Nile, some 400 years ago. 

3. When living in the Tembura (Zande) 
country in 1925, I recorded a vocabulary of 


Wau. Theirlanguage, fast disappearing under 
Zande dominance, is closely allied to that of 
the Hima of the Congo (Ituri), through whose 
eountry I have recently paased, and who con- 
stitute another link in the Hamitic-and-pygmy 
chain towards Ruanda—and perhaps away 
from Speke's Abyssinian (Galla) theory. 

4.1 note with satisfaction that Pére 
Schumacher, while confirming the universal* 
monotheiam, supports the view that the 
apotheosisedt hera-cult was introduced by thu: 
Hamitic colonisers. 

Iam, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
TRACY PHILIFTS. 
Kabale (N.W. Ruanda), 
Kigezi District, 
Ist November, 1925. 


* See Geographical Journal for April, 1923, 
p. 249. 

+ runyaRuanda verb kuFandwa, luGanda 
(non identical equivalent) kuSamira. 


CORRECTION. 


Attention has been called to a mis-spelling of the name of Prof. 
of Oxford in Maw, 1929, 4. For Thompson read Thomson throughout. 


Arthur Thomson 4] 
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With Plate D. 
Obituary. Balfour. 
Sir Charles Hercules Read, July 6, 1857—February 11,1929. By 

A. Balfour, M.A., FBS. 4g 

The news of the death of Sir Charles Hercules Read on the 11th February at 
Rapallo was, perhaps, not entirely unexpected by those who realised how his health 
had been steadily deteriorating ever since his retirement from active service. 
But the end came rather suddenly, and the shock conveyed by this news must 
have been very widely felt, not only by his many personal friends, but also among 
the even wider ranks of his admirers, who could not but realise that the study of 
the past had received a severe blow by the removal of one of its most brilliant 
followers. Read was in many ways fortunate. Not only was he a man of handsome 
and even striking appearance and highly gifted intellectually, but fate ordained 
that he should be able to pursue a career for which he was singularly adapted, and 
which gave full scope for the exercise of his special abilities. His interests and 
tastes covered a very wide field, and within his sphere of activity he was recognised 
as a high authority, and as one whose opinion was bound to carry weight. He 
was born on 6th July, 1857. Apparently he did not follow the usual educational 
course at a public school and one of the Universities, but received a private 
education which must have been a very sound one. The year 1880 was one of 
the chief date-marks in his life, since in that year not only was he married to a 
daughter of Mr. F. G. Smith of Gloucester, but he also became a member of the staff 
of the British Museum on his appointment as one of the Assistants in the Department 
of Antiquities. Here he worked under the direction and influence of Sir Augustus 
Wollaston Franks, whose stimulating example, enthusiasm and wide knowledge 
were powerful factors in developing the potentialities and in shaping the destiny 
of his very capable young assistant. Read's active and receptive mind readily 
responded to this influence, and the knowledge which he acquired was of the wiclest. 
He rapidly developed into an expert in many branches, and soon became a 
recognised authority as an archeologist, antiquary, orientalist, and ethnologist. 
His chief interests were centred upon the artistic achievements of the various 
cultures which he studied, and in matters of Art he was a true connoisseur. His 
position at the British Museum called for a wide range of knowledge and tended to 
develop catholic tastes. In 1896 Read succeeded his sponsor, Sir Wollaston Franks, 
as Keeper of the Department of British and Medieval Antiquities and Ethnography, 
a position which he held (though the name of the Department was altered) until 
1921, when he retired from the post which he had occupied so successfully. In 
1912 his services were rewarded with a Knighthood, His abilities received wide 
recognition and he was elected President of the Anthropological Institute of Great 
Britain and Ireland in 1899 and again in 1917. He was President of the Society 
of Antiquaries of London from 1908-1914 and 1919-24, and he presided over the 
anthropological section of the British Association in 1899. In 1913 he was elected 
Fellow of the British Academy, and during his career was variously honoured by 
many societies both at home’and abroad. His advice was constantly sought by 
collectors of the highest rank, such as the Rosenheims, Pierpoint Morgan and 
others, whose appreciation of the help which he gave to them was frequently 
expressed in tangible form, to the great benefit of the British Museum Collections. 

Like many others who are engaged in the exacting administrative work in 
important Museums, Read's output of published works was unfortunately small, 
and in no way representative of his extensive knowledge. An ethnological paper 
“Qn the Origin and Sacred Character of certain Ornaments of the South-east 
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Pacific,” published in the Journal of the Anthropological Institute in 1891, is of 
interest not only intrinsically but also because the results arrived at corresponded 
very closely with those reached quite independently by Dr. Hjalmar Stolpe, a 
Swedish cthnologist (whose important papers have recently been republished in 
English). In conjunction with O. M. Dalton, Read published an important volume 
upon the antiquities of Benin in 1899. He contributed papers to Archeologia 
and other scientific journals, and every one will regret that he was prevented from 
enriching the literature still further, and that so much of the knowledge which he 
had acquired will remain unrecorded. The effect of his influence at the British 
Museum will persist however. The complimentary volume which was presented 
to him at a special dinner given in his honour after he retired in 1921, is symbolic 
testimony to his successful administration and versatility, since it took the form 
of a record of some of the principal accessions to his department during his tenure 
of the Keepership. The very varied nature of these accessions bears witness to 
the range and elasticity of his interests, while their quality testifies to the ability 
and discernment which he displayed in attracting to the Museum objects both of 
beauty and of high scientific importance. In these days of increasing tendency 
to specialise in science, the men whose interests are wide-ranging and whose effective 
grasp covers a plurality of subjects are becoming steadily scarcer. The conspicuous 
gap in the ranks of these created by the death of Hercules Read, will keep us reminded 


of the place which he so ably filled. HENRY BALFOUR. 
Britain: Archeology. Moir. 

A Remarkable Object from Beneath the Red Crag. Sy .J. Reid 49 
Moir. 


During the year 1926 I conducted excavations in the detritus-bed bencath 
the Red Crag at a pit on the north bank of the River Gipping at Bramford, near 
Ipswich. The quarry, which is exploited by Messrs. A. Coe & Co., Ltd., is the most 
easterly of two pits in the occupation of this firm, and has been designated by me 
Pit No. 2, Bramford. It is well known to many archeologists and geologists, 
and from it I have recovered a number of examples of humanly-flaked flints.* The 
beds above the London Clay (which is excavated for brick-making) are in ascending 
order :— 
(a) Detritus Bed to 1 ft. 6 in. 
(6) Loamy sand, with horizontal stratification (Red Crag) to 4 ft, 
(c) Glacial Gravel, with oblique stratification, and containing, in places, many 
flints and other stones, to 4 ft. 10 in. 
(¢) Upper Chalky Boulder Clay, in part decalcified to a reddish loamy sand, 
to 3 ft. 
(e) Surface soil to 9 in. 
The section at the pit under description is illustrated diagrammatically in 
Fig. 1. 

. In their work at this quarry, Messrs. Coe remove and dump the surface soil, 
the boulder clay, and the glacial gravel, while the loamy sand, representing the 
Red Crag, is utilised in the making of bricks. When we started excavating in 1926 
we found an area of considerable extent of this loamy sand left im situ upon the 
underlying detritus-bed, and, before beginning to search for any specimens in this 
latter deposit, the loamy sand was barrowed away and placed in a convenient heap 
for the workmen. Thus, it becomes clear that any object found in the compact 
detritus bed must be referred to that deposit, and could not have been derived from 
any higher and later accumulation. The detritus-bed, at Pit No. 2, Bramford, rests at 


*Moir, J. Reid, Proc. PSEA. Vol IIL. Part DT. Pp. 411-440. 
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about 100 O.D., and oceupies its normal position, in the area under discussion, upon 
the surface of the London Clay. Further, its contents, as examined by me, accords 
with that of the other exposures of the same deposit in various parts of Suffolk, 
and is made up of typical sub-Crag detrital material. Moreover, the beds surmounting 
the loamy sand at Pit No. 2, Bramford, do not exhibit signs of glacial disturbance 
such as might have ploughed into the detritus-bed, and rearranged it with later 
material. The conclusion, therefore, must be that the object now to be desoribed, 
which was removed from the detritus-bed by my trained excavator, John Baxter, 
formed an integral part of that deposit. The loamy sand above the detritus-bed does 
not contain any shells, nor any casts of mollusca, and Iam of opinion that, in common 
with several similar deposits laid down by the Crag sea, it was never fossiliferous. 
When the diggings carried out in 1926 were in progress, the various specimens 
tleemed worthy of preservation were brought to my house, labelled, and put away in 
drawers. Among these items was an egg-shaped object 

(Fig. 2) which my excavator brought home because of 

its somewhat unusual form. This specimen, I regret 

to say, I did not submit to any close examination, and 
its real and remarkable nature remained unrecognised 
until the occasion of a visit to my house of M. Abbé 

Breuil. M.; Breuil; was greatly impressed with the 

object, and, at my request, wrote an account of it. This 

account, which has been translated by Miss Dorothy 

Garrod, is as follows :— 

“While I was staying in Ipswich with my friend, 

* J. Reid Moir, we were examining together a drawer of 

* objects from the base of the Red Crag at Bramford, 

* when J. Reid Moir showed me a singular egg-shaped 

* object, which had been picked up on account of its 

* unusual shape. Even at first sight it appeared to me to 

“ present artificial striations and facets, and I therefore 

* examined it more closely with a mineralogist’s lens. 

« This examination showed me that my first impression 

“was fully justified, and that the object had been 

J * shaped by the hand of man. 

Fi, 1,—DIAGRAMMATIC SEC- “In shape it 18 like A rather elongated epg, with 
TION (NOT DRAWN To scart) “ one end slightly blunter than the other. At each 
wo. 2, BRAMFoRD, xear * end there is a small depression, or punctuation, and 
meee: “ other punctuations are visible on the body of the 

** oabject—four or five being grouped together in places into a rhomboid, 

~ or a straight line. It is possible that these are merely due to the decom- 

“ position of crystalline grains included in the general mass (which appears 

“to me to resemble steatite). These tiny depressions are still filled with 

“ grains of sand cemented with ochreous and manganese material, spots of 

‘ which have stained the object at various points. The whole surface of the ‘ egg’ 

* has been scraped with a flint, in such a way that it is covered with a series of facets 

* running fairly regularly from end to end. Each one of these facets is made up of 

** a number of longitudinal striations, the fine parallel lines being of unequal depth, 

“as though they had been made by a slightly broken edge of flint. A number of 

** fine concentric incisions are visible at one of the poles, and others more or less 

“ oblique, one of the latter being fairly deep. The scraping described above covers 

“ the whole surface of the object, and penetrates into its irregularities. As it stands, 

“the object is entirely artificial, and, although somewhat smaller, it recalls the 

** steatite sling-stones of New Caledonia.” 
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In view of this excellent report, with which I am in agreement, it is unnecessary 
for me further to describe the specimen. I may say that it has been submitted 
to various well-known archeologists who, have, without exception, agreed that it 
is artificially shaped, and conforms in its general appearance with the sling-stones 
mentioned by M. Breuil. The specimen, which is of a greyish-brown colour, weighs, 
approximately, $+ ounce; measures, in greatest length, 1,5; in. and in greatest 
width 14 in. The material of which it is composed seems now very hard, and its 
exact nature, at present, remainsin doubt. I imagine that, at one time, the specimen 
must have been in a softer condition, to allow of the shaping being carried out, 
and, in its present state, such shaping would, I believe, be impossible. In experi- 





Fie, 2.—LATERAL VIEW OF “SLING-SsTONE "' FOUND IN THE &SUB-CRAG DETRITUS-BED 
AT DRAMFORD, NEAR IPSWICH, SOME OF THE MARES OF SHAFING ARE CLEARLY 
DISCERNIBLE IN THE PROTOGRAPH. THIS ILLUSTRATION SHOULD BE COMPARED WITH 
FIG, 3A, WHICH 18 A DRAWING OF THE SAME SURFACE OF THE OBJECT (MAGNIFIED 
ABOUT 2} DIAMETERS). 


ments I conducted in shaping clay with a piece of sharp flint I found that I produced 
markings in every way comparable with those observable upon the “ sling-stone.”’ 

The illustrations of the specimen have been prepared at the British Museum 
(Bloomsbury), and in the photograph (Fig. 2) are magnified about 2} diameters. 
This magnification is necessary in order to make plain the marks of shaping, 
and the object should itself be examined with a fairly strong lens in order to 
appreciate it fully. The adequate illustration of such a specimen is a matter 
of considerable difficulty, and I would advise those interested in the matter to 
visit the Ipswich Museum, where the “sling-stone” is, by kind permission, 
to be deposited, and to examine it for themselves. In addition to the illustrations 
of the “sling-stone,” I figure (Fig. 4) one of the flint implements found 
in the 1926 diggings at Bramford. It is a very well-made scraper, which exhibits 
the well-known dark mahogany coloration and other characteristics of the sub- 
Red Crag artifacts. During the excavations several fragments of deers’ antlers 
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were found. These were submitted to Miss Dorothea Bate, who has kindly examined 
them, but informs me the material is so fragmentary that it is not possible to say 
much about it. A sample of the loamy sand above the detritus-bed was sent to my 
friend Prof. P..G. H. Boswell, who states that “I fear I cannot be very definite 
“ about it. TI should like to see the deposit in the field. In hand specimen it looks 
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Fics. d4, 35, 30 AND $D.—DRAWINGS OF VARIOUS ASPECTS OF “' SLING-STONE ” FOUND IN THE 
DETRITUS-BED BENEATH RED CHAG AT BRAMFORD, NEAR IPSWICH. 
THE MOST EASILY RECOGNISED MARES OF SHAPING ONLY ARE 
FORTRAYED. (OF THE NATURAL SIZE). 


“ more like Crag than glacial sand, but it may, of course, be Crag material re-arranged 
“ by glacial action. From its mineral constitution it might belong to cither deposit, 
“ for it can be matched with samples of either age.” 

It is very often impossible by an examination of the material itself to distinguish 
between Crag sand and glacial sand, but the position occupied by the bed at Bramford 
leaves no doubt in my mind that it represents the former deposit. Further, the 
colour and condition of the 
sling-stone itself speak elo- 
quently of its sub-Crag age, 
and, apart from any other 
evidence, would compel me 
to assign it to that epoch. 
If in this I am right, then 
it becomes clear that the 
presence of this object at 
such an horizon, as a study of 
the excellence of much of the 
flaking on the sub-Crag flint 
implements had led me to 
believe, points to the fact 
that man of the Pliocene 


Fic. 4.— FLINT §0RAPER FOUND IN ASSOCIATION WITH period had already pro- 
“4 SLING-STONE " IN DETRITUS-BED BELOW RED CRAG dista 
AT BRAMFORD, NEAR IPSWICH, (} NATURAL SIZE.) gressed some nce upon 


the evolutionary path, as it 

seems impossible to imagine any ape-like creature producing artifacts such as have 

now been found in the detritus-bed. The discovery of this “ sling-stone "is yet one 

more reminder that, to judge of the advancement of any prehistoric people merely 
by the stone implements they made, may be a risky and unsatisfactory procedure. 

J. REID MOIR, 


Egypt: Archeology. Sandford and Arkell 
On the Relation of Palzolithic Man to the History and Geology 
of the Nile Valley in Egypt. By K. 8. Sandford and W. J. Arkell. 50 
During the past two seasons, 1926-27 and 1927-28, we have been engaged 
upon a survey of the Nile Valley in Egypt, our objects being to trace the sequence 
and distribution of the human industries and their relation to the stages in the 
development of the river system. 
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The work is being carried out as part of the programme of the Oriental Institute 
of the University of Chicago, at the instigation of its Director, Professor James 
H. Breasted. The survey is still in progress, and any full treatment of the results 
must inevitably await its completion. In the meantime, however, we think it 
worth while to publish a brief summary of our results, in so far as they throw light 
on important or controversial problems. The groundwork was laid in an earlier 
season's exploration (1925-26) undertaken by one of us (KK. 8. 8.) for the British 
School of Archeology in Egypt. The full results of this are now in process of 
publication. 

In this résumé the observations of the three seasons are combined. The area 
already covered is as follows :—({1) Both sides of the Nile Valley from the First 
Cataract (Assuan) to Assiut; (2) Wadi Qena and the Ma’aza Plateau district; 
(3) The Red Sea littoral near Qosseir; 
(4) The eastern part of the Faiyum and 
the neighbouring west bank of the Nile. 


1. OLIGOCENE AND MiocenE. 
Within the above regions the Nile 
and its tributaries show distinct traces 
of two cycles of cutting down. First 
in Miocene (and perhaps in Oligocene) 
times the tableland of Eocene sediments 
was raised with remarkable uniformity 
to an unknown height, with the result 
=| that the Oligocene river (or “ Urnil”’) 
‘ which joined the sea about the latitude 
of the Faiyum, carved a great gorge, 
through which the Nile still flows. 
South of Cairo there seem to be no 
deposits dating from the time of this 
first excavation of the valley, and the 
history of the period is written only in 
terms of erosion and earth sculpture. 
Huge landslips along the sides of the 
valley remain to show how the valley 
was widened, and these have been erroneously held by some to be evidence 
of a rift origin. 





2, PLIOCENE. 

In Pliocene times the land sank or the sea rose, so that the valley became a 
long gulf, filled by an arm of the Mediterranean. In Lower Egypt we have found 
highly fossiliferous Middle Pliccene marine sediments wp to a height of 100 metres 
above sea level, and have traced them upwards into estuarine and fluvial gravels 
to a height of 201 metres. 

In Upper Egypt no marine fossils have been found between Assuan and Assiut, 
the presumption being that in the upper reaches of the gulf the water was fresh. 
Here great thicknesses of coarse conglomerates, grading into limestones and clays 
towards the centre, flank the sides of the Miocene valley up to a height of about 
175 metres above sea level, where they terminate in a plateau. The head of the 
Pliocene gulf was found near Esna., 

In Upper Egypt, where the valley is cut in hard limestones, the Pleistocene 
drainage followed the old lines, cutting down anew through the Pliocene filling. 

In Lower Egypt the gravel and conglomerates choking the Pliocene tributaries 
proved harder than the surrounding terrain of soft Eocene marls and clays, so that 
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they now stand out as high ridges. We have mapped and studied a number of these 
in the neighbourhood of the F’aiyum, and so have been enabled to reconstruct the 
natural drainage system of Pliocene times. This has shown us that the Faiyum 
depression, as such, was not then in existence, but that the region formed part of 
the Libyan plateau and drained normally into the Nile. Only a small bay occupied 
the southern end, over the present Gharaq Basin. No evidence of any kind has 
been obtained favourable to the idea of the existence of Pliocene man in Egypt. 


3. Prro-PLEISToceNe. 
The fall of the sea from its Pliocene level (170-175 metres) was accompanied 
by the re-excavation of the Nile river system, in the course of which were ent a 
series of terraces bearing alien gravel brought down from the Red Sea Hills. 
In the Faiyum and Saqqara region we have mapped terraces at the following 
heights above Nile level :— 


440-470 ft. = 192-141 metres above Nile. 
(?360)-390 ,, =( 7108)-117 9 "9 n 
250-320 ,, = 15— 96 Z, “7 “i 
15020) ,, = 45- 60 ~ - a 


The height of these terraces show a general correspondence with those 
established by Lamothe in Algeria. Although searched diligently, they have yielded 
no implements and, except the lowest, no fauna. Certainly we can climinate 
Egypt from the ever-lengthening list of supposed “cradles of the human race.” 
On indisputable local evidence we attribute to these terraces a Plio-Pleistocene 
age, and from Depéret’s work it would seem that they cover the Sicilian and Milazzian 
periods of the Mediterranean (i.¢., post-Upper Pliocene). Only the lowest has been 
recognised in Upper Egypt, where it is barren of implements and fauna. 


4. PLEISTOCENE. 
(a) Lower and Middle Paleolithic implements have been found in situ in Upper 
Egypt in a series of four river terrace-gravels, as follows :— 
100 ft. = 30 metres above Nile, Chellean. 


50, = 15 a mn Acheulean and Micoque. 
30, = 9 2 af Karly Mousterian. 
lt. = 4 es n Mousterian,. 


These terraces have been followed and studied over some hundreds of miles 
on both sides of the Nile and the adjoining desert wadies between Assuan and 
Agssiut. 

Mousterian implements have also been found in sifu in a gravel terrace in a 
wadi near, and draining into, the Red Sea near Qosseir. Here wadi-gravels pass 
into raised beaches and raised coral reefs. 

In Lower Egypt, between the Faiyum and Cairo, the series is less complete. 
So far a representative of the 100 ft. terrace has not been discovered, and we found 
Chellean (usually rolled) and Achculean (unrolled) implements in an old Nile channel 
at about 70 ft. which has its margin ut about 80 ft. above Nile. 

The Mousterian terrace, abounding in implements, stands at about 25 ft., 
and we have for the first time traced it through the Hawara Channel into the 
Faiyum. We have found that it falls some 5 ft. through the Channel towards the 
Faiyum, bringing Nile gravel with it, and passes on the inside into a well marked 
beach. It is thus shown that the Faiyum depression was by Mousterian times 
occupied by a vast lake, the connection of which with the Nile is now no longer 
a matter of conjecture or assumption. Numerous accurate determinations by 
Dumpy level have placed the water level of this lake at about 112 ft. above sea 
level. Along its east side, an immense storm beach of shingle and rolled Corbicula 
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shells was piled up to a maximum height of 131 ft. O.D., showing the direction 
and force of the prevalent storm winds. We have found an abundance of fresh 
and unrolled Mousterian implements in situ in this beach at several sites, and have 
mapped it accurately over a distance of more than 50 miles. 

(b) Later Paleolithic (post-Movsterian) history in Egypt is more involved. 
M. Vignard has shown that in the Kom Ombo plain the Mousterian industry 
developed locally on its own lines, the final product being comparable both in age 
and technique with the Tardenoisian. The whole of this Kom Ombo industry 
he termed the Sebilian (from the village of Sebil, near Kom Ombo). . In the course 
of our survey we have had the good fortune to visit some of M. Vignard’s sites 
and to extend the known distribution of the implements and the silts containing 
them from Assuan in the south to the neighbourhood of Luxor in the north. By a 
series of measurements at intervals we have determined that the dark, micaceous 
Nile silts containing the Sebilian implements associated with kitchen middens and 
numerous Corbicula and Unio Willcocksi (Bullen-Newton), are banked up and above 
the Mousterian terrace to a height of 50 ft. above Nile. Thus it is apparent that 
the Nile aggraded its bed up to the height of the Acheulean terrace, and we have 
seen the silts overlapping it. From Assuan to Edfu and Esna this level remains 
constant, but between Esna and Luxor it falls, until by Qena it is almost coincident 
with modern alluvium. North of this only small, low-lying patches of silt have been 
found as far as Nag’Hamadi, beyond which it is overlapped by alluvium. All the 
evidence, in fact, shows that the river of Sebilian times degraded its bed in Middle 
and Lower Egypt while it was aggrading it between the Virst Cataract and HEsna. 

Opposite the entrance to the Faiyum the present level of the Nile alluvium 
stands at about 95 ft.O.D. On entering the Hawara Channel it falls rapidly towards 
the Faiyum, spreading out in a sloping fan within the entrance. Along each side 
of the Channel we have detected another terrace of Nile gravel, which merges into 
a second system of beaches and storm beaches sweeping round the eastern side 
of the Faiyum, parallel to and below the Mousterian system. ‘Mapping and levelling 
of this second beach showed that the water level stood at about 92 ft. above sea 
level, and the shingle bank is piled up to a height of about 10 ft. above it. In the 
Hawara Channel the rate of fall was greater than in Mousterian times. 

Throughout this second system of beaches and terraces we found Late 
Palwolithic flint implements (i.e., post-Mousterian and of older Sebilian aspect) 
in situ in the gravel within the Faiyum and on both sides of the Channel. Near 
the Greco-Roman ruins of Philadelphia* alone we obtained in two visits more than 
$0 specimens actually imbedded in the beach shingle, and these, with others found 
elsewhere, serve to associate deposits and implements with Sebilian times'in Upper 
Egypt. 

After a long pause, during which this implementiferous beach was thrown up 
round the lake, the water level fell a further 18 ft. and formed another beach at 
74 ft., with a shingle beach rising to 85 ft. This is the Pleistocene or 222 ft. A.L. 
{= 74 ft. O.D.) lake of Miss Gardner. The finest development of its storm beach 
oceurs to the north of the ruins of Philadelphia, but it also continues far to the 
south-east, skirting the mouth of the Hawar Channel in the line of the Edwa Bank. 

We believe the 74 ft. lake to be of Late Paleolithic age, a conclusion which 
is strengthened by a remarkable discovery in a secluded spot at the south-east 
corner of the Faiyum of no less than fen beaches in a descending series from the 
Mousterian level. 

(c) The Transition to Neolithic Times, so far as stratigraphical evidence is 
concerned, is hidden beneath the modern alluvium in the Nile Valley, the Hawara 
Channel and the eastern parts of the Faiyum, but is available for study in the 
western parts of that depression. Here Miss Gardner has demonstrated a prolonged 
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period of subserial denudation between the 222 ft.( = 74 ft.) and a 206 ft. (= 57 ft.) 
lake which is of Neolithic age. She suggests that the Nile. degrading its deep (now 
buried) channel, was no longer in contact with the diminishing Faiyum lake; that 
the latter dried up, and that erosion took place in a period of desiccation. We are 
of opinion, however, that the evidence points to the Faiyum and Nile remaining 
in contact, and to the lake draining itself into the Nile, i.c., the reversal of the Middle 
and Late Paleolithic drainage. This is a return to the simple Pliocene condition 
and we look upon the deeper parts of the Faiyum as the excavation of a normal 
tributary river valley draining by a deep Hawara Channel into the Nile, at that time 
flowing far below the sea level of the present day. Subsequently aggradation of 
the Nile in Lower, Middle and Upper Egypt, which is still in progress, has placed 
the river again in a position to flood the Faiyum, of which advantage has been taken 
through a large part of Egyptian history for irrigation purposes. The surviving 
lake of the Faiyum, now saline and 148 ft. below sea level, is accordingly controlled 
and acts as a sump or evaporating basin for the drainage water of the fields. 

In addition to the industries mentioned above, which are now known and 
accounted for in geologically dated strata, there are others which are as yet known 
only upon the desert* surface. Among these were certain implements which we 
had already associated with the Asturian industry of Spain. Last season. in a brief 
co-operation with Mr. Guy Brunton, we found them in sitx in the deposits 
of a rock shelter with Early Kingdom pottery, crescentic grinders, borers, and other 


tools associated with an important gypsum industry. K. S. SANDFORD. 
ee W. J. ARKELL. 
Brittany: Archeology. Collum. 


Carnac: a Note on Some Recent Discoveries. By J’. C. C. Collum. hf 

When I was working with M. Zacharie Le Rouzic of the Miln-Le Rouzic 
Museum, Carnac, in 1926, he entrusted to me the task of collaborating with him in 
a publication in English of the results of his 35 years of excavation, together with 
plans, of editing and amplifying his unpublished inventory of some 00 megalithic 
monuments and sites in the district, and of supplying introductory and comparative 
matter. Some recent significant discoveries were to have been published for the 
first time in English in this book. Circumstances, including the sore trial of his own 
semi-invalidiam (he was stricken down last year), have delayed the preparation 
of this work so much that I feel that a preliminary note about some of the recent 
discoveries should appear here, as it may prove helpful to other studente—which 
has ever been the single aim of all Le Rouzic’s research. 

Segmented Faience Bead.—During reparations to the scheduled dolmens of 
Pare-er-Guren (“ Field of the Bees") in the summer of 1926, the earth from the 
tloors was carefully sifted. That from No. 2 dolmen, a rectangular megalithic 
chamber with an entrance gallery in the remains of an elongated mound, and with 
a baetyl in the gallery and a stone block closing the chamber, yielded a unique find 
for French megalithic burial sites. This was a green-blue faience bead divided 
into five rounded segments, precisely similar to those found at Tan-Hill, Wiltshire, 
and at Fuente, Alamo, in Spain. The floor of this dolmen also yielded six flint 
flakes and a small retouched blade, some minute fragments of dolmenic pottery, 
sherds from an ornamented caliciform beaker, and a piece of copper which Le Rouzic 
has since satisfied himself is a portion of a triangular dagger of the rivetted type. 
This discovery, as M. Le Rouzic pointed out when he first communicated it in France, 
is of very great importance and supports the position that he has maintained for 





* Desert conditions we find to have begun in Egypt in post-Mousterian (Sebilian) times, 
appreciably sooner in Upper than in Lower Egypt. There is no sign that they existed in any 
previous episode of Tertiary or Quaternary age. 
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a quarter of a century that the evidence of the burial sites proves that the dolmens 
of the Morbihan were erected at a time when considerable elements of the local 
. population had a knowledge of metal, though metals other than gold were very 
scarce. 


Chloromelanite Axe-head copied from a Metal Implement.—The acquisition, a 
few years ago, of a remarkably fine big chloromelanite axe-head by the Carnac 
Museum established once for all what Le Rouzic has long pointed out, that many 
of the unused votive polished axes found in the tombs or set up in the earth in the 
fields are copies in precious hard rocks of metal. models, for this example bears 
unmistakeable evidence in its details of form that it was so copied. (Dr. Kenji 
Takahashi, Chief of the Historical Department of the Imperial Household Museum, 
Tokyo, recently published a beautifully illustrated monograph dealing with the 
analogous Japanese prehistoric practice of copying metal tools in soft stone and 
using them for some votive purpose—as indicated by the holes for suspension and 
the fact that isolated examples have often been turned up by the plough. His. 
most illuminating example represents a short-sword, sheathed, in which sword and 
stabbard are fashioned from a single block of stone. (Implements Copied in Stone 
from Ancient Burial Sites. By Professor Kenji Takahashi (in Japanese).) 

New Capstone with Sign at [le Longue-—During the visit of a party from Leplay 
House at Easter, 1926, to Ile Longue conducted by M. Le Rouzie (whom I accom- 
panied), I unintentionally misdirected Miss Thomas, joint leader of the party, to 
the wrong capstone (the second) when meaning to indicate to her the well-known 
fifth capstone of the gallery with its triangular, plume-like device (Plate 61 and Stone 2 
of the Plan in Corpus des Signes gravés des Monuments mégalithiques du Morbihan). 
By the light of her candle Miss Thomas did make out, at the right-hand extremity, 
some markings, and said so to me when I told her she was looking at the wrong stone. 
Having an electric torch with me I was able to thrust it far into the cavity in the 
wall between the supports and found that the under surface of the stone at its right- 
hand extremity bore plume-like markings resembling those on No. 5, and on the 
second support on the left from the gallery entrance. In May, M. Le Rouziec and 
I returned to the island with two boatmen, and a mason’s jack capable of lifting 
several tons. He had the superincumbent stones of the cairn removed from this 
portion of the gallery and the capstone in question jacked up and slightly revolved ‘ 
on its own axis, to enable us to photograph it from the cairn above and to enable 
him to make a plaster cast from below. The accompanying photograph (Fig. 1), which 
I took on that occasion, shows that this curious plume-like—or perhaps one should 
say palm-leaf fan-like—device, alreacly twice carved on stones in full view in the 
gallery, was here carved at the head of a pillar used as a cap-stone and incorporated 
in such a way in the gallery roof that the carving was practically invisible. (Owing 
to the fact that the corbelled chamber of Ile Longue remained so long with its 
missing summit-stone unreplaced, there has been no need to use artificial light 
in this monument for many years, and, without the strong shadows cast by an 
artificial light held close to it, the markings would be impossible to detect, although 
they were suspected by Le Rouzic when he assisted d’Ault du Mesnil to restore 
the chamber and gallery in 1907, when their existence was denied by M. d’Ault. 
It is only within the last few years that a new stone was placed over the opening 
by M. Le Rouzic, to protect the interior of the chamber from weathering caused by 
heavy rain. The inscribed stone has been left slightly turned over so that the device 
may now be seen.) This discovery thus underlines the observation that many of 
the chambers with signs carved on their stones have particular motifs (Les Pierres 
Plates, ¢.g.), almost as though they were emblems connected with a particular 
monument. The seulpture on one of the paving stones lying athwart the gallery, 
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in such fashion that it must be stepped over to enter the chamber (discovered beneath 
the silted deposit on the floor in 1907 by Le Rouzic), and in which M. Le Rouzic 
is inclined to see a conger-eel, might also represent either a long-sword, or a long- 
boat with upturned prow. I was unsuceessful in obtaining ql photograph, but 
It is illustrated in Plates 62-4 of the ¢ ‘orpus already cited. 

: Sunken Kist in Megalithic Chamber at St. Germain, Erdeven.—Having succeeded 
+0 getting this monument scheduled for preservation, M. Le Rouzic undertook its 
excavation and reparation in April, 1926. The chamber, partly megalithic and 
partly constructed of dry masonry, which had once been corbelled and galleried, 
is enclosed in an earthen mound which has been shorn by the plough to within a 
few inches of the stonework, and was excavated (i.¢c., broken into through the roof !} 
in 1877 by Chaplain-Dupare, who published no report, but who is said by Gaillard, 
In an Inventory published many years ago, to have discovered an object in (? ) gold, 





Fin. I—THE SEW SCULPTUCHED CAPSTONE IN THE GALLERY OF THE CHAMBERED MoU*D 
av ILE LONGUE, 


subsequently acquired by the museum at Le Mans (which Le Rouzie has been unable 
to trace). In the floor of this irregularly-shaped chamber, forming the foundations 
of the wall at its western part, were three courses of over-sailing slabs (one of which 
was a primitive quern) which had been reddened by fire and which lay on a large 
slab covered by silted earth. When this slab was lifted we found that it served 
as the lid of a sunken stone box-kist formed of five slabs. It was 1-63 long, 
1-05 wide, and 80 ems. deep, its long axis lying N.N.W. and &.8.E. Its foor was 
formed of the living rock. The kist was full of silted earth, penetrated by dead 
gorse roots which hacl worked their way in between the slabs, and the earth had been 
disturbed by rodents. A layer of black earth, about 20 ems. deep, at the bottom, 
contained minute fragments of charcoal and burned bones, sherds of ordinary 
dolmenic pottery and one black sherd, and a flint flake. A small piece of fashioned! 
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wood with a hole in it was found in the silted earth. In the earth thrown out from 
the floor of the chamber I found sherds of coarse dolmenic pottery, while the workmen 
unearthed another quern, three milling stones, a granite burnisher, three quartz 
hammer-stones, and some characterless flint flakes. I also found sherds of dolmenic 
pottery and minute fragments of calcined human bones, and bones of rodents, in 
the ploughed earth at the base of the diminished mound. A curious feature of 
this monument was a shaped ogival stone which formed the first support on the 
south side, reminiscent, on a small scale, of the graven stone support at the head 
of the Table des Marchands. Near this dolmen there is a chapel dedicated to St. 
Germain which stands in the remains of a large cromlech, and another, ruined, dolmen 
incorporated in a stone bank. 

Skull, Narrow, Long-Headed Mediterranean type from Er-Yo'h—A human 
skull found during the excavation in 1923 of the habitation site at Er Yo'h, having 
fallen in a miniature landslide from the midden, and entrusted to me for examination 
under the guidance of the Conservator at the museum of the Royal College of Surgeons 
of England, was pronounced by Sir Arthur Keith (who has kindly written a chapter 
on it for inclusion in the book now in preparation) to be of the dolichocephalic 
Mediterranean type, represented by the pre-Dynastic Egyptians of the type described 
by Fouquet, by the Ur skulls, and by the English Long-Barrow skulls, and remi- 
niscent in its physical characters of the Homme-mort (Lozére) and Montouliers 
(Heérault) skulls. Its maximum length was 198 mm., and width 135 mm. It falls 
into line with the long narrow skulls found in kist burials in the Carnac region 
{most of which appear to have been either destroyed or lost after they were sent to 
Paris in the early days of excavation), and suggests that at the time of the 
Megalithic monuments a part at least of the population enjoying some of the benefits 
of the associated culture, such as pottery, grain-growing, domestication of animals, 
ete., was of the indigenous Cro-Magnon breed which had lived for long by fishing 
and shell-fish gathering,.on the coasts, and by hunting in the more hilly regions 
of the interior as at Homme-mort and Montouliers in the Lozére and in Hérault. 

Dwelling Site Pottery —Another important discovery of recent years has been 
that the domestic pottery found in the midden at Er-Yo'h, in the hill-top camp of 
Le Lizo, and in the factory-site of Er-Lanic, is associated with “ dolmenic ” pottery, 
thereby linking chronologically the rude stone hut foundations of Er-Yo'h, the fortified 
camp of Le Lizo (in which is a dolmen which yielded caliciform beaker pottery and 
& graven stone), and the industrial activities carried on within the stone circle at 
Er-Lanie. (Other cromlechs have been excavated and hut-foundations and hearths 
found.) The industry here was pre-eminently the manufacture of the ornamented 
cylindrical pedestal stands (once misleadingly known as “ vases supports’), of 
which type some almost perfect specimens were discovered in situ in the chambered 
mound of La Hougue Bie, Jersey,. standing on the floor at the foot of megalithic 
supports at the corners of the structure. Another industry appears to have been 
the fashioning of jadeite votive axes (there are veins of this rock in the vicinity) ; 
evidence was also found of broken pendants with original cylindrically bored holes 
having been re-perforated here with hour-glass perforations. The technique of the 
domestic pottery common to these three sites is what would be set down by most 
arch#ologists, if found in this country, as Hallstadt. .It is always associated with 
the rudest of flint implements at Carnac. VY. C. C. COLLUM. 


Anthropometry. Parsons. 

A Radial Craniometer. Fy Professor F. G. Parsons, F.S.A. 59 
In response to a number of requests from those interested in anthropo- W 

metric Measurement the radial craniometer, of which a drawing is given, has 
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been placed on the market, and may be obtained from the Royal Anthropological 
Institute.* It is intended to record the whole profile of the head and face. 


When the are is fitted by its plugs into the earholes the distance of any and 
every point in the midline, from the meatus, can be found quite readily; but this 
is not enough, because, not only the distance but the direction 
of each point must be known, and to find this the celluloid 
protractor is fitted on to the bar which bears the right ear 
plug, on the inner side of the metal arch which crosses the head. 
This is easily done by unscrewing the bar. 

At 90° on the protractor scale a metal bar (4) runs 
forwards, the centre of which must be so directed that it 
corresponds with the infraorbital margin, a point quite easily / , 
felt through the skin, which it is convenient to mark with a /[ | 
blue pencil. ' 

On the bar (4) another bar (8) slides at right angles, and 
should be so adjusted that its upper sharp edge passes horizon- 
tally on a level with the blue mark. Now the zero of the 
protractor scale points towards the top of the head and is 
stationary, while the are and distance scale (C) can be swung 
round from the chin to the occiput and the angle and distance of as many points as 
possible in the median contour noted and recorded. Some of the points, such as 
the chin, the mouth, the tip, bridge and root of the nose, the glabella (.D), and 
the inion (#), are fixed; but the vault of the head is best recorded by a series of 
measurements 10° or 20° apart. Where the angle of measurement, as, for instance, 
at the tip of the nose or at the chin, makes it impossible to read the scale directly, 
it can be reac by means of a small mirror. 

In using the screw adjustment of the distance scale (C) be careful that the rod 
(F) is not screwed down beyond a point at which it just touches the skin. Of course, 
the length and breadth of the head should be recorded with the callipers in addition 
to these measurements. F. G. PARSONS. 





Rhodesia: Religion. Shropshire. 
The Jangu of the WaBarwe. Bi the Rev. Father Denys Shropshire, CR, 53 

A few months ago [ spent several days amongst the WaBarwe tribe 
in the north-east of Southern Rhodesia and was able to make many notes concerning 
their beliefs, customs and manner of life. Staying with a Nganga who was both 
a diviner and a doctor, one day I was talking to him of their customs concerning 
childbirth, and asked what was their belief and practice with regard to the placenta. 
He at once became apprehensive and hesitated to answer. I then told him that 
I knew what a neighbouring tribe, the WaManyika, did in this regard, and this 
opened the door to the following information :— 

Among the WaBarwe the placenta is not buried as is the case with some 
Bantu tribes, but is carefully preserved. After a while, it is cut into pieces some 
of which are put intoa small calabash. This calabash, together with shells, medicines, 
and strings containing parts of the umbilical cord, are made up into a bundle 
which is called the Jangu. The bundle has a cord attached, by means of which, 
at the birth of her next child, the mother puts it round her forehead and over her 





* The price of the craniometer is £6 6s. Od. Cullipers for measuring head length and 
breadth may also be obtained, price £3 3x. Od. 
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Hei-/fom Bushmen, the greater part of 
which is substantially reproduced in his 
articla noted above; an interesting his- 
torical sketch by Dr. C. Frey of the famous 
Hottentot chief Jonker Afrikaner; and 
two rather speculative articles by Dr. 
Vedder on the racial history of the Bush- 
men and the Hottentots. We shall look 
forward with expectation to future publi- 
cations of the Society, of whose success 
the quality of the present volume cir 


be a guarantee. — 


Egypt : Arohmolozy. Hurry. 

Imhotep. By J. B. Hurry, M.D. bf 
Oxford University Press. 1928. 2nd 
edition. 26 illustrations, Pp. 211. 

Tt is a gratifying fact that a book like 
Dr. Hurry’s, which is essentially for the 
poneral reader, should reach a second 
edition in so short & time, for it shows that 
the interest in Egyptology continues to 
increase. It is, of course, written entirely 
from the doctor's point of view, and will 
necessarily appeal to the medical confra- 
ternity and to that ti mass of the 
general public who interested in 
matters medical. Dr. Hey naturally 
magnifies the importance of the god of 
healing, and lays great stress on the anti- 
quity of the medical profession. The 
new edition is not altogether an improve- 
ment on the first, though it contains 
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another hundred pages. Quantity is not 
always equivalent to quality, and the 
few facts which were omitted from ‘the 
first edition might have been added in 
a very few paragraphs. However, in spita 
of some defects, the book gives in an easy 
and readable form practically all that is 
known of one of the minor gods of Ancient. 
Egypt. M. A. MURRAY. 


Africa : Sociology. 

Neger-Erog : ethnologische Shulien 57 
tiber das Sextalleben bei Negern. 
Von Felix Bryk. Berlin und Kéln: 
A. Mareus und E. Weber's Verlag, 1928. 
With 86 blocks in the text and one plate. 

This little book is a welcome addition 
to the scanty literature on the sexual life 
of the more primitive peoples. It deals 
with such tribes as the Nandi anc the 
BaGanda, and discusses shortly a number 
of the topics which are usually avoided in 
the descriptions of anthropologists. Thus 
there are included brief notes on prostitu- 
tion in the native villages; the practice of 
perversions, which the author found to be 
much rarer than is commonly believed; 
and the customs of the people relating to 
pregnancy and abortion, which will be 
found of some interest to those who wish 
to compare the sexual life of the African 
communities with that of more civilised 
parts of the world. E. J. DINGWALL. 


Bryk. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Greece: Archmology. Sayee. 
The Origin of the Greek yaxos. 
To the Editor of Man, 58 
Srr,—In his interesting communication 
on the Greek dpelyadxcor Mr. O. Davies suggests 
that the Greek yaAeor was a borrowed 
wort, In one of the Cappadocian cuneiform 
tablete publisher! by Dr. Conteneau in 1920 
Khalkis is mentioned asa place from which 
copper was brought, and it is possible that the 
local name was the origin af the Greek word. 
Khalkis signified ‘‘ wheat” in Hittite. so that 
if the city were in Hittite territory the name 
would have meant “ Corn “{-town). 
A, HL Bayar. 
Malta, 
Sth February, 1925. 


Prehistory : Perry. 
Sumer and Egypt. 59 
Po the Editor of Mas, 

5it,—In Man, 1920, 18, I tsed the term 
“ biscuit-shaped bricks" to describe the flat 
bricks of the earliest cemetery at Ur and those 
of Egy I find, on re-reading the report 
of the Field Museum Oxford University Joint 
Expedition to Kish, published in 1925, that 
Mr. Mackay uses this term to denote a flat 
type of plano-convex brick. My use of the 
term is, therefore, invalid. In my article 
T intended to say that, ao far aa I understancl 
Mr. Woolley’s description and his illustration 
the bricks of the earliest ay at Ur approxi- 
mate nearer to those of than do those 

of later cemeteries at Ur. 

Yours ete., 

W. J. Perry. 

12th February, 1929. 


rn Se py ——Sae 
Eyre axp SrotTriswooper, Lro., His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.0. 4. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


With Plate E. 
India: Art. Durai. 
Preliminary Note on Geometrical Diagrams (Kolam) from the 
Madras Presidency. By Mrs. H. G. Durai. With Plate E. §0 

On October 19th, 1927, Dr. Haddon read a paper before the Cambridge Anthro- 
pological Club on the late Mr. A. B, Deacon's investigations in Malekula, in which 
he referred to and showed examples of the geometrical diagrams which Mr. Deacon 
had discovered in that island. This at once recalled to my mind that analogous 
diagrams are constructed every day among the Hindus of the Madras Presidency. 
I-have no knowledge on this subject regarding the other parts of India. I propose 
on my return to India to investigate the subject in as great detail as possible and 
find out the real significance of these patterns, of which I give a few illustrations. 

Very early in the morning Hindu women and girls are busy sweeping the ground 
in front of their houses, sprinkling water, or cowdung and water, to lay the dust. 
Then they proceed to make patterns over the prepared 
ground, stooping down as they trace the designs with a white 
powder (flour or ground quartz), which they take between 
the thumb and first finger. 

The diagrams are made in front of the house and 
inside. There are some for every day, and others for special 
occasions, like marriage, when the bridal pair have to sit 
on certain patterns. Only when a death occurs is the house 
left undecorated. These are decorative designs, marks of 
grace and prosperity. 

In all cases there is a framework round which a diagram 
is made. Usually it is a series of dots in rows, and the dots are connected by 
lines. In some, single or double-lined crosses are first made, and the lines 
extended therefrom. In the actual diagrams where the lines pass over the dots, 
the latter become obliterated, so that only the continuous line appears. In some 
of the sketches, in Plate E, the preliminary dots are visible. Sometimes the 
lines go round the dots and sometimes there is one continuous line. Fig. 1 gives 
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a simple illustration of a continuous line. H. GNANA DURALI. 

Ireland: Archeslory. Burchell. 
Some Irish Pleistocene Deposits and their Correlation. /; bf 

J. P. T. Burchell. 


The correlation of boulder clays and their intervening deposits over wide areas 
is a hazardous, though none the less necessary, enterprise, where archeological and 
faunistic evidences are scanty. In Co. Sligo a tripartite division of the glacial] sequence 
was reported upon by J. R. Kilroe in 1875() which consisted of :— 

3. An upper boulder clay, brown, sandy and loose, containing quartzite and 
sandstone fragments in abundance but only a few pieces, proportionately, 
of limestone. Some of the fragments striated. 

2, Stratified gravels, sands and loams. 

1. A lower boulder clay, dark-grey, fine-grained and closely compacted, made 
up for the miost part of striated fragments of limestone. 

Mr. Ernest Dixon and I have noted that the rock surface beneath the lower 
boulder clay shows, in places, ‘a double set of striw. The stronger series, representing 
the glaciation responsible for the deposition of the lower boulder clay, is directed 
from E. 35 S., whilst a weaker set, presumably earlier, is directed from E. 30 N. 
The boulder clay resulting from the earlier glaciation would in no way differ from 
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that of the later glaciation. The only clue for the detection of this earlier boulder 
clay would be afforded by gravels, sands and loams dividing the dark-grey till into 
two portions. 

The same tripartite sequence as described by Kilroe is to be observed in the 
neighbouring counties of Mayo and Galway and has been described by T. Hallissy 
in 1914.(*) Passing across the island to Queen's County and Cos. Kilkenny and 
Carlow, a similar series of sections was described by E. T. Hardman in 1875,(*) who 
rightly, I think, claimed for their counterpart the Sligo deposits referred to by Kilroe. 
These two boulder clays are generally recognised as the products of local glaciation. 
Further east, in Co. Wexford, and extending both northwards to Co. Donegal 
and southwards to Co. Cork, a tripartite arrangement is also well displayed, 
the best description of which was supplied by Cole and Hallissy in 1914.(*) The 
sequence of the deposits shown by them is :— 

3. An upper boulder clay, either dark-grey and tough or else brown and loose, 
according to the nature of the country from which it had been derived; 
the rock fragments of which are heavily striated. 

. Stratified gravels, sands and loams, containing marine shells derived from 
an underlying boulder clay. . 
1. A lower boulder clay, generally chocolate coloured and tough, containing 
-  erratics from the north-east and shells plucked up from the bed of the Pliocene 
sea, the rock fragments ancl foreign erratics being striated. 

Along the east of Ireland, therefore, there is evidence of an invasion of the sea- 
board and penetration inland by foreign ice from the north-east and a subsequent 
overrunning of the same area from the west by a local glaciation in the form of the 
Ivernian ice-sheet. Previous correlation schemes have all, so far as I am aware, 
treated cach member of the three tripartite sequences above referred to, as being 
contemporaneous. This, I submit, does not represent the correct interpretation 
of the sequence of the deposits under review. The sections which, in my submission, 
invalidate the foregoing correlations are situated in counties which I have already 
had occasion to mention, namely, Co. Galway and Queen's County. Details of these 
sections are given hereunder :— 

County Galway. 


In 








5. Vegetable soll - - - = et Et. in. 
4. Upper boulder clay - - - - 1 ft. 
3. Lower boulder clay with soratohed and polished limestone 20 ft. 
2. Black clay with cones and leaves of sai a cada and 
abies excelsa = - - 4 ft. 3 in. 
1. Lenticular layers of nd: clay and fine seul with cones, 
leaves and sticks of pinus sylvestris and abies excel - 85 ft. 3 in. 
32 ft. O in. 
(Jucen's County. a a 
&. Vegetable soil = - - - Ih. 4. Vegetable soil - - 25 Ute 
7. Upper boulder clay’ - - Sit. 3. Upper boulder clay - - 46. 
4. Lower boulder clay, with 2. Lower boulder clay, with 
limestone boulders = - - 60 ft. limestone boulders = - Sl ft. 
5. Fine sand - - - - IO0ft. 1. Sand and gravel, with pieces 
4.Gravel- - - - - Off. of wood 5 in. in diameter of 
3. Blueclay - -~ - - 4 fb. either birch or hazel and 
2. Peat - - « - $ ft. hazelnuts - - - «+: 7 ft 
1. Whitish ae = = - 6 ft. 
06 ft. . On ft, 


i 
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G. H. Kinahan, who recorded these particulars in 1865 (5), submitted the lower 
beds as evidence of land-surfaces of pre-glacial age.(°) It is my opinion that these 
infra-glacial deposits below the dark-grey lower boulder clay are of inter-glacial 
age, and that their correct: horizon in the sequence lies between the shelly basement 
boulder clay deposited by the forcign ice and that of the subsequent local and maxi- 
mum glaciation of the Ivernian ice-sheet. They should, therefore, be equated with 
the gravels, sands ancl loams of the east coast described bv Cole and Hallissy. In 
support of this contention I would point out that along the south coast gravels, 
sands and loams occur beneath the dark-grey Jower boulder clay of the Jocal Ivernian 
glaciation, resting upon the shelly basement boulder clay of the foreign, Scottish 
or Irish sea ice.(?) These gravels, sands and loams I would correlate with the infra- 
glacial beds of Queen's County and Co, Galway described by Kinahan. Along the 
south coast and up the east coast for some distance the upper boulder clay of 
the local glaciation, brown, sandy and loose, appears to be replaced by an upper 
head: the upper boulder clay, however, is to be seen to the west of Dublin city, 
resting above the lower, dark-grey boulder clay of the Ivernian ice-sheet, as is the 
case in Cos. Sligo, Mayo, Galway, Kilkenny, Carlow and Queen's County. To the 
south of the city the boulder clay of the Ivernian glaciation rests above the shelly 
basement boulder clay of the Scottish or [rish Sea ice. 

In the light of these evidences I advance the following correlation scheme, which 
agrees, in a remarkable manner, with the results achieve in East Anglia by my 
friend Mr. Reid Moir :— 

Correlation Scheme. 
Deposits. Culture Stages. 





7. General glacial retreat; formation of youngest recessional Epi-paleolithic. 
moraines. 


6. Return of glacial conditions; re-advance of Scottish ice; 
formation of local upper boulder clay (brown, sandy and 
loose) of Cos. Sligo, Mayo, Galway, Kilkenny, Carlow and 


Queen’s County, etc., and upper head of the south coast. Magdalenian 

5. Deposition of gravels, sands and loams of Cos. Sligo. Mayo, Sulutrean, 

Galway, Kilkenny, Carlow and Queen’s Co., ete. Aurignacian, 
Upper and Middle 

Mousterian. 


4. Return of glacial conditions attaining maximum glaciation ; 
formation of Ivernian or local lower boulder clay (dark-grey 
and tough) of Cos. Sligo, Mayo, Galway, Kilkenny, Carlow, 
Queen's Co. and Clos. Cork and Waterford, ete. 


8. Deposition of gravels, sands and loams of Cos. Galway, Lower Mousterian 
Cork, Waterford, Wexford, Queen's Co., and Cos. Dublin and Acheulean. 
and Donegal, ete. 


2. Invasion of Scottish and Irish sea ice; formation of shelly 
basement boulder clay of Cos. Cork, Waterford, Wexford, 
Dublin and Donegal, ete.; and formation of lowest local 
boulder clay. 
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1. Infra-glacial land-surface as represented by the Nemestown Chellean. 
loam. 
J. P. T. BURCHELL. 
REFERENCES. 
(') Journ. Roy. Geol, Soc, rela? 1878-7. Vel. 4. Page 82. 
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Rhodesia: Science. Shropshire. 
The Medical Outfit of a Wamanyika Doctor. By the Rev. Denys 6? 
Shropshire, CR. ( 

The medical outfit here deseribed is that of a Nganga (doctor) of the Manyika 
tribe living in the north-east, portion of Southern Rhodesia. 

From first-hand information and observation I infer that the members of this 
tribe distinguish between the Chiremba (the Herbalist), the Nganga (the Herbalist 
who also practices the Diviner's art, sleight of hand tricks and other deceptions), 
and the Muroyi (the Sorcerer or Witch Doctor proper). From our knowledge of 
primitive mentality and the concept of “ mystic participation” which M. Levy- 
Bruhl has emphasised, we shall expect to find that the above distinctions are not 
always very clear-cut but, on the contrary, are often confused. This, as a fact is so, 
for both the Chiremba and the Nganga may also be a witch doctor, though they 
need not necessarily be so. Indeed both of them may have nothing whatever to do 
with the practice of witchcraft. This, I believe, is the case with the person whose 
médical outfit I am about to describe. Such Nganga, according to their knowledge, 
often do a great deal of good work in the heart of healing, in spite of the fact. that 
they also practise the well-known tricks, sleight of hand, divining deceptions, and 
other devices which are found all over the primitive world and even among many 
civilised peoples. With regard to the practice of such tricks, there is more excuse 
for primitive people than for those nurtured in a civilised environment, because of 
the whole background and principles on which their life is based—such notions 
as sympathetic magic, mystic participation, and above all their lack of knowledge 
of the true operation of the Principle of Causation. I will now proceed to give an 
account of the outfit. A photograph of the Nganga and his outfit may be seen in 
Fig. 1. : 

In his house there is a tree stump with many branches on which the nakona 
(horns containing medicine) hang. 

Afangondoza.—This is a well-carved image of a doctor wearing a medicine man’s 
dress (see photograph) as follows :— 

Chiremba.—The head-dress or crown, the sign of the Nganga’s profession. 

Tail of a buffalo round his neck. 

Ndoro (a large white circular shell on his breast). and Chuma (long white beads 
- round his neck), the insignia of a doctor. 

Other white bead decoration hanging down below the breast. 

Mamhanda.—This is a string of red and white beads containing also three kinds 
of medicine -— 

1. Umvamaropa, for making smoke in order to make a person perspire. 

2, T'sumba, medicine which is merely worn to protect a person from any danger 

from lightning. 
f 8 
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3. Mwonya, to protect people from lions. It is put in the place where lions 
have been. 


Makona.—Three horns. One very large, containing a mixture of metlicines 
which is kept in the Nganga's house in order to protect the village, but is also used 
to cure the people of the village when they come to him. The one next in size Is 
used for the same purpose. The smallest wgona contains a mixed medicine called 
Komararutsanga, used to cure shivering and a shaking body. 

Two Muswe.—Two tails of animals, one large and one small, containing four 
kinds of medicine mixed together. The Nyanga cooks porridge with medicine in 
it for the sick people to eat. He then puts water on the fire with medicine in it, 
dips the Afuswe in the water and beats the sick person with it. 

Calabash (ngona),— Con- 
taining medicine called Mid 
ye Chinamata, which is taken 
by barren women in order to 
make them bear a child. 

Calabash. — Containing 
medicine called Aomara re 
mabei, which is used for de- 
tecting thieves, ie, by their 
not being able to lift a basket 
which contains this medicine. 

Hosho.—A calabash rattle 
which the Nganga uses in the 
preparation of the Aomara ra 
mahut basket test. 

Banda (in two tins)—A 
medicine taken in porridge to 
cure headache. 

Gunga.—A cirelet of medi- 
cine on four strings of beads. 
Used to rub on a painful part 
of the body. 

Hakata. —'Three seeds of Fic 1.—THE SGANGA WITH HIS OUTFIT. 
the Hakata fruit, each divided 
into two parts, used for divining purposes, He sits on the ground with a map 
in front of him, takes his Hakata, claps them together in his hands and throws 
them on the mat. According as they turn upwards the answer is given favourably. 


If only one is open or turned upwards it is called lramwe. 





If tavo are ad Pa » they are ,, nhudwara. 
If three ,, 7" . ” u silat. 

lf four .,, = d: | nahe, 
lf five a3 “ a = a .  chirume, 
If six (all) are se, srt. 


be = ah a8 
Tf all are closed, i.e., turned downwards, they are called ndubatongwea. 


People inquire of the Hakata concerning such things as sickness, a good journey, 
the kind of reception they will receive at the journey’s end, the JJidzimu—time of 
worship, ete., and when selling goats, mealies, and other things. 

Doctors throw the Hakata, but also people who are not doctors; for example, 
prophets (diviners). A person will often go first to the prophet for Hakata in order 
to be sure of going to the right doctor, for if he went first to a doctor the doctor 
might throw in his own favour. 
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The following six kinds of medicines are roots or other parts of different kinds 
of trees :— , 

Mutiti—This is used as a kind of ointment. It is ground up and smeared 
in any wound. 

Rukangaza.—This is used to cure urine droppings. He cuts a piece and puts 
it in a pot, with meat, which is eaten. The medicine left behind is then put in a 
bottle and is given to the patient to drink. 

Mwirika.—Used when a patient passes blood from the rectum. It is ground 
in water and given to the patient to drink. 

Musumba.—A cough medicine. It is put in water with meat. The meat 
is eaten and a medicine soup is left, which is put in water and sent down the river 
and the cough departs at the same time. 

Roranhata.—Used for curing zoni, i.e., irregular menstruation. 

Kakombo.—To eure Chibayo, a stabbing pain in the side. It is rubbed on the 
place of pain. 

Dende.—This is a calabash, in size and shape like a large lemon and contains 
medicine which is used for Muhakata (divining purposes). This Dende has a long 
string along which it slides. One end of the string he attaches to the roof of the 
hut and the other end is held to the floor by a stone. He shoots the Dende to the 
roof and says: “ Baba wakaswika pano nge kufara here?” (Did the father’ 
come here gladly ?). The Dende then came down the string quickly, which meant 
*'Yes.”’ Lf it stops there at the roof it means ““ No.” Before he sends it up he says : 
“ Kwira, tiwone " (Go up and let us see). He carefully makes it answer what he 
desires. By making a show of holding it and then letting it come down he prevents 
detection. 

Mutundwi—This is the name of the basket (see photograph) which he uses 
for divination and for the detection of thieves. He prepares medicine in the basket 
and shaking his Hosho (see above) says: “ Rewa” (talk). He then asks it about 
our journey. If he can lift the basket quickly it is a good answer. He then says: 
“ Ngaremirire basa,” “Gara zwakanaka” (sit very well). This is a confirmation 
of the answer, for he now cannot lift the basket. The medicine he puts in this basket 
is from the tail of a python—a python being powerful in moving by its tail. 

Making the Image Talk—He first puts empty castor oil seeds in his nostrils, 
then goes to the place where the image stands in his hut, and, kneeling, grasps its 
feet. He then begins to ask questions of the image. He asked many questions 
and gave correct answers in every case, but I had reason to believe that he knew 
all the answers before he asked the questions. Such questions as :— 

Did father walk with the inspector? 

Did the donkey fall into the water and lose some things ? 

Did father try to cross the Pungwe with the donkeys and fail? 

The image says father had a wound in his foot when he came to such a place. 

Such questions and statements he could easily have known from my boys. 

He then claps his hands to thank the image for talking without receiving any 
pay ! 

The squeaking noise which the castor oil seeds make when he squeezes them 
in his nostrils gives the answer and represents the talking of the image. 

D. SHROPSHIRE. 


Africa: Bantu. Schapera. 
4A Working Classification of the Bantu Peoples of Africa. By 63 
I. Schapera. 


The name “Bantu” is primarily a linguistic designation, applied to a 
particular family of languages spoken over almost the whole of Southern and 
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Central Africa up to about the Abyssinian frontier on the North-East and the 
Gulf of Guinea on the North-West, although interrupted here and there by 
enclaves of speech belonging to other language families. The Bantu language 
family includes well over 250 separate languages, all of which, however, have 
certain uniform and clearly-defined features in common. Of these the most 
characteristic are the system of alliterative concord in syntax, the division of nouns 
into classes according to the form of the prefix, and the absence of grammatical 
sex-gender. The occurrence of these features in any African language readily permits 
of its identification as a member of the Bantu language family. 

By extension the name has also come to be applied to all those native peoples 
of Africa who speak one or other of the Bantu languages. For practical purposes 
this extended application may be accepted, although strictly speaking it derives no 
support from considerations of either race or culture. Racially these natives are 
generally regarded as being essentially negroes who early crossed with Hamitic 
peoples. The mixed populations which resulted vary almost from one extreme to 
the other, although certain negro characteristics predominate, especially the structure 
of the hair. On the whole, however, these peoples cannot be sharply discriminated 
in appearance and build from the other negro peoples of Africa who have also been 
affected by Hamitic admixture, but who do not speak Bantu languages. 

In regard to culture also they are in some cases inseparable from various other 
African peoples speaking languages belonging to different families. This is the case 
especially in the northern parts of East Africa, where both Bantu and non-Bantu 
peoples are found living under the same general form of tribal institutions and 
obtaining their subsistence in the same way. On the other hand, even amongst 
themselves the Bantu peoples show a good deal of variation in culture. They are 
divided into a considerable number of separate groups, many of which differ 
profoundly from one another in details of material culture, social organization and 
religion. 

The following tentative classification of these groups is based principally upon 
factors of cultural homogeneity and difference, but has taken into consideration 
also historical connections and geographical distributions :—* 

Nortu-Eastern Bantu: found principally in Kenya Colony. This division 
includes the WaPokomo of the Tana River Valley; 4AKamba between the Tana K. 
and Mt. KilimaNjaro; AKikuyx round Mt. Kenya; WeTaita in the Taita Hills; 
WaNika (WaGiryama, WaDuruma, WaDigo, etc.) south of the Sabaki River; and 
the WaChaga on the southern slopes of Mt. KilimaNjaro. All these tribes have been 
considerably affected in culture by the Masai and other Nilo-Hamitic peoples, whose 
habits and customs they have to a large extent adopted. 

LacusTrRinE Bantu: found principally in Ugarida and North-Western Tan- 
ganyika, round Lake Victoria. They include the BaGanda, on the north shore of 
L. Victoria, west of the Nile; BaNyoro (BaKitara), between the BaGanda and 
L. Albert; WaRuanda (BanyaRuanda), east of L. Kivu; WaRundi, north of L. 
Tanganyika; IWaSukwma, in Usukuma, south of L. Victoria; and the WeNyamuezi, 
in Unyamwezi, east of L. Tanganyika. These tribes all have an Hamitic element, 
contributed by the BaHima and WaTutsi, who have been absorbed into the 
BaGanda, and are found as an aristocracy or dynasty inland on the north-west 
and north. 








* I am greatly indebted to my friends, Mr. E. Torday and Mr. J. H. Driberg, who 
have kindly read through the manuscript and offered some valuable constructive criticism. 
To Mr. Torday I am especially grateful for his assistance in regard to the Central and Western 
divisions. The final responsibility for the classification given above, however, resta solely 
upon me, 
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Eastern Bantu: spread over Central and Eastern Tanganyika, Northern 
Rhodesia, Nyasaland, and Portuguese East Africa north of the Zambesi River. 
They may be divided roughly into two main sections: the Hast Coast Bantu of 
Tanganyika and Portuguese East Africa, and the Masi-Central Bantu in part of 
Northern Rhodesia and round L. Nyasa. 

The Last Coast Bantu include the WaSambara (Bondet) and WaSagara of N.E. 
Tanganyika; the WaSango (Wafori), Wagogo and WaHehe of Central and Southern 
Tanganyika; the WaSwahili, a heterogeneous mixture of Bantu and Arabs, the 
former predominating, who are found along the whole coast line of Africa from 
Lamu in the north to about 16° 8.; the MaKonde, between the Rufiji and Rovuma 
Rivers; the MaViha (MaBiha), between the Rovuma and Mtepwesi Rivers; and 
the W'aMakua, extending from south of the Rovuma R. to the northern half of the 
Zambesi R. delta. 

The ast-Central Bantu include the WaNyika, north of L. Nyasa; the 
AwaNkonde, north and north-west of L. Nyasa, as far as the shores of L. Rukwa; 
the WeFipa, on the southern shores of L. Tanganyika; the ANyanja (including 
the ASenga, ASena, and AChewa), south and south-west of L. Nyasa, down to the 
Zambesi River; and the WaYao (AJata), between the Rovama and Lujenda 
Rivers east of L. Nyasa, who link up again with the WaMakua. 

SoutHern Bantu: spread over Southern Rhodesia, the southern half of 
Portuguese East Africa, the eastern and central parts of the Union of South Africa, 
Swaziland and Bechuanaland Protectorates, the central and northern parts of South- 
West Africa, and South-West Angola. They may be divided into the following 
four Main groups :— 

(a) The Shona (MaShona) peoples of 8. Rhodesia and of Portguese East Africa 
immediately south of the Zambesi RK. as far as the Sabi R. They fall into: (1) the 
Keranga section, including the MaKorekore, WaT'awara and WaB8arwe, WaZezuru, 
WaManyka, WaBujga and WaMari, and the WaKkKearanga, who are spread over 
the greater part of 5. Rhodesia and the western parts of P.E.A.; (2) the Mocws 
(BaRozwi or BaNyai) section, which was paramount before the invasion of the 
AmaNdebele (MaT'abele), and to which most of the above tribes were subject; it 
includes the WaNoe, WaShankwe and WaDuma, in addition to the BaRozwi, and 
is found seattered over 8. Rhodesia, as well as in P.E.A. between the Mazoe and 
Zambesi Rivers; (3) the VaNdauw of P.E.A., occupying principally the country 
between the Buzi and the Msilizwe Rivers, and met with also in 8. Rhodesia, under 
the names WaDondo and WaSenga, in the Melsetter district. 

(6) The South-Eastern Bantu (Zulu-Xosa peoples), found principally in the 
coastal regions south and east of the Drakensberg Mountains, and extending from 
about the Sabi R. on the north into the Cape Province in the south. They fall into : 
(1) the so-called “ Kaffirs " of the Eastern Province and Native Territories of the 
Cape, comprising mainly the AmaXosa (AmaNggikta, AmaGcaleka, AmaNdlambe, 
etc,) in the Eastern Province and Transkei, the 4maTembu (AmaHala, ArhaT'saishu, 
AmaNdundwane, AmaGecina) in Glen Grey district and Tembuland, the AmaMpondo- 
mist in Tembuland and East Griqualand, and the AmaMpondo in Pondoland, as 
well as the AmaXesibe of E. Griqualand, the AmaKwati of Tembuland, and the 
AmaBemvana and the AmaTshezi of Transkei; (2) the ‘ Fingoes * (AmaFengw), 
includirg the AmaBele, AmaHlubi and AmaZizi, who now live for the most part 
scattered about among the “ Kafir” tribes, and are the fugitive remnants of tribes 
formerly living in Natal and broken up during the great wars following in the wake 
of Chaka’s military raids; (3) the inhabitants of Natal and Zululand, who were 
divided originally into more than 100 small separate tribes, each with its own name, 
but all of whom are now collectively known as the “ Zulus " (AmaZulu). This name 
is derived from one of these tribes, the AmaZulu, by whose famous chief, Chaka, 
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most of the others were conquered towards the end of the 18th century and in the 
early years of the 19th century, and absorbed to form the Zulu. nation, Other 
tribes of this section which came into historical prominence and which are still 
represented in Natal and Zululand are the AmaT'etwa, AmaNgwane, AmaBara, 
and AmaBomeu; (4) the BaThonga, (BaRonge, BaDjonga, BaN walangu, BaHlangani, 
BaBila and BaHlangwe), extending from Santa Lucia Bay on the Natal Coast up 
to the Sabi River on the north, and inland into 8. Rhodesia (Bikita, Ndanga and 
Chibi districts) and Transvaal (Leydenburg, Zoutpansberg and Waterberg districts). 
In this section may also be included the VaChopi, along the coast north of the 
Limpopo R.., between the course of the Inyarrime R. and the sea: and the BaTongu, 
in the coast district of Inhambane from C. San Sebastian to C. Corrientes. 

From the 4ulu section of this group have split off a number of other groups 
of tribes of great historical importance, who are now found living outside Natal 
and Zululand, but whose filiation is clearly marked in their language and customs, 
as well as in their history. These are the AmaSwazi of Swaziland; the AimaNidebele 
in Pretoria and Potgietersrust districts, Transvaal; the AmaNdebele (MauTabele) 
of Matabeleland, 8. Rhodesia, who are quite distinct historically from the preceding 
group; the AmaT'shangana (° Shangaans “), VaTua or AbaGaza of PLEA. (Gazaland) 
and of 8. Rhodesia (Bubi, Chibi, Ndanga and Melsetter districts); and the various 
groups of ANgont (WaTuta, MaViti, MWaNgwangara, MaZitu) found north of the 
Zambesi R, in N, Rhodesia, Nyasaland and Tanganyika Territory. 

(c) South-Central Bantu (Suto-Chicana peoples), occupy the greater portion 
of the high plateau north of the Orange River and west and north of the 
Drakensberg Mountains, extending in the west over the Kalahari Desert to the 
borders of South-West Africa, and in the north as far as the Upper Zambesi in the 
west and the Limpopo River in the east. They fall into (1) the BeChwana, including 
the Baolong of Orange Free State and British Bechuanaland; the BaTihaping, 
in the east of British Bechuanaland: the aTIharo, in the west of British 
Bechuanaland; the BaNgweaketse, in a special reserve in the southern part of 
Bechuanaland Protectorate; the £aAwena, in the adjoining Bakwena reserve 
further north; the BaXgatiha, in the BaKyatlha reserve to the east, and also in the 
Pretoria and Rustenburg districts of the Transvaal; the Ba.Mangirato, in the 
northern half of Bechuanaland Protectorate, reaching up to the Upper Zambeai: 
the BaTawana, an offshoot of the BaMangwato, about the Botletle R. and L. Ngami 
to the north-west; the BaHurutshe, principally in the Marico district of the Trans- 
vaal; and the BaMagalete, adjoining them to the west. (2) The Ba/edi, in Central 
Transvaal, north of Middelburg; the BaTloliwa, in the neighbourhood of Pietersburg 
N. Transvaal, and pervading the Zoutpansberg; the BaMWojaj (BaLobedu and 
BaPhalaborwa), east of Pietersburg, near Duivel’s Kloof; and the BaFokeng 
and SaKubung of Potchefstroom. (3) The BaSwie (BaSotho), concentrated 
mainly in Basutoland, but overlapping into the neighbouring regions to the west 
and south. They are made up of a large number of different tribes and remnants 
of tribes, most of whom are offshoots of the BaKwena, and are thus actually of 
Chwana stock. But in comparatively recent times these tribes were welded together 
by Moshesh into what is now the Basuto nation, and they are now quite distinct 
from the BeChwana, as have also become the SaPedi and kindred tribes. 

(d) South-Western Bantu, spread over the central and northern districts of 
South-West Africa, and extending beyond the Kunene R. into Angola. They include 
the OvaHerero in the central districts of 5.W.A., with whom may be classed 
the related OvaMbandieru in their eastern range, and the OvaTjimba in 
the Kaokoveld: the OvaMbo (OvaNdonga, OvaNgandjera, OvaKwanyama, 
OvaKwangari, etc.) in Ovamboland and 8. Angola; and the GriWéundu in the 
Benguela and Bailundo districts of 5. Angola, east of the Kwanza River. 
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CentraL Bantu: spread over North-West Rhodesia, a large part of Angola, 
aml the central and eastern districts of Belgian Congo. In their southern range 
the tribes belonging to this division have some affinities with the Southern Bantu, 
as in the case of the BaRotse of N.W. Rhodesia, where we find part of the ALuyi 
and other peoples who belong to the Central Division, such as the MaSubia, 
BaYeye or Maoba, BaNyengo or MaMbukushu, and MaMbunda, under the 
domination of Southern overlords (Saftozei, hence the name Bafolse ; and for 
a time also MaXololo of the South-Central group), The VaLobale, VaLuchazt, 
BaMiwwela and Ngangela on the high plateau forming the watershed of the Kasai 
and Zambesi Rivers, and extending far into Eastern Angola, and the Ba Djolwe 
or BaKioko, between the Kasai and the Kwango, also have some Southern affinities, 
while the Balla of the Kafue R. in N.W. Rhodesia are immigrant Eastern Bantu 
mixed with a considerable Wemba element. 

To the north of these and kindred tribes is the solid mass of Luba-Wemba peoples, 
extending, roughly speaking, between Lakes Tanganyika and Nyasa in the cast 
to the Kasai River in the west. To these belong the BashiLange and BanaLulua 
of the Kagai district, the BaSonge between the Lubi and the Lomami, the BaBemba 
(4 Wemba) and BaBisa, in N. Rhodesia, to the north and north-east of L. Bangweolo, 
and the Bajtva, the latter being a territorial designation for the BaLwba-Hemba. 
Further north, in the region of the Kasai-Lulua confluence, and east of the Loange 
R., is the domain of the BaKongo-BaShilele-BuShongo (BaKuba) group, now under 
the rule of an alien Sudanic king and aristocracy. North of the Sankuru R. and 
part of the Kasai R. is the medley of tribes called BaSongo Meno, which is transitional 
between the Luba-Wemba group and the BaTetela (including the MaNyema, Bakusew 
and BaNiutu), who dwell north of 40° 8. between L. Tanganyika and Lac Leopold IT. 
They were cut in two about five generations before the end of last century by a 
wedge of Turumbu, Topoke, Lokele, WaGenya, and WaRega, emigrants from the 
BaNgala-BaLolo group, which comprises various tribes (WaNgata, Boloki, Ngombe, 
Buwela, Budja, Mongo, BaPoto, BaSoko, BaBali, etc.) living on the shores of, and 
some way inland from, the banks of the Congo on its course north of the Equator. 

To the north of these are the Ababua and kindred tribes, which are already 
much mixed with Sudanic elements, and, in consequence of the encroachments 
of the Azande, have in many cases adopted a non-Bantu speech, while some of the 
invaders have been absorbed in the Bantu element. These tribes may be described 
as the transitional northern fringe of the Bantu. 

Western Bantu: were, to within about two centuries (possibly more, certainly 
not less) of European discovery, the people living between the Kunene-Kwanza | 
watershed (ca, 12° 8.) and the Kamerun mountains (ca. 4° N.); and were divided 
by the River Congo and the Lower Kasai into a Southern and a Northern section. 

The Southern section, dominated by the kingdom of Kongo, was extended, 
not only politically but also culturally, beyond the Congo in the 14th century, 
absorbing the tribes up to 4° 5. such as the Balili, BaYombe and BaSundi. Its 
eastern border is sharply defined by the R. Loange (20° E.) to about 8° S.; further 
south it extends roughly to about the Lulua R. The exact southern limit is vague : 
the formation of the Lunda empire, the Jaga raids, and the subsequent encroachments 
of the BaDjokwe (BaKioko) have played havoo with the tribal groupings. The 
principal peoples are the BaBunda, WaNgongo, BaMbala, BaYaka, BaHuana and 
BaYanzi between the Loange and the Kwango; Balunda, in the upper basins of 
the Lulua and Kasai rivers; /mBangala, between the Kwango and Kwanza rivers ; 
BaPende and BaKwese in the Congo between the Upper Kwango and Kwilu Rivers; 
and the BaKongo between the Kwango and the coast south of the Lower Congo. 

The Northern section of the Western Bantu was separated from the Southern 
section by the invasion of other Bantu peoples belonging to the northern transitional 
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section previously mentioned, and coming probably from the Welle region. These 
peoples were the BaTeke (Anzingue) and the Pangwe. The former, who now occupy 
a vast region on the right bank of the Congo, below and above Stanley Pool, extending 
inland as far as the upper reaches of the Ogowe and the Alima, were already a 
powerful kingdom early in the 16th century, capable of waging successful wars 
against the kingdom of Kongo, The Pangire (Fang), coming in their wake from 
a part of the Welle valley just a little further north, have led a roving existence, 
and in their various expeditions and temporary conquests have left their indelible 
mark on most of the indigenous tribes north of the Ogowe, such as the Bubela 
[Sabelat) and Bakota of Central Ogowe; the Bulu and BaSheke of Lower Ogowe and 
Gabun; and the ADuma. Further north, in the Kamerun region, we meet again 
with the purer type of this section, among the Bude of Fernando Po, the Dual 
of the Kamerun R., the BaXoko, Bakwiri, BaKundu and the Mpongwe of the inland. 
Further north still the Sudanie influence becomes increasingly prominent until we 
meet with the tribes commonly described as Semi-Bantu, who fall outside the scope 
of this classification. I. SCHAPERA, 
Aibliographical Note. 

In addition to the monographs on particular tribes. which are far too numerous 
to be specified here, the following general and regional surveys have been utilised 
in framing the classification given above. 

H. H. Johnston: “A Comparative Study of the Bantu and Semi-Bantu 
Languages.” Oxford, 1919-22. 

British Museum: “ Handbook to the Ethnographical Collections.” 1925, 

H. H. Johnston : “* The Uganda Protectorate.” London, 1902. 

H. Meyer: “ Das Deutsche Kolonialreich. Leipzic, 1910. 

J.C. C. Coxhead : “The Native Tribes of North-Eastern Rhodesia.’ London : 
Royal Anthropological Institute, Occasional Papers, No. 5. 1914. 

F. W. T. Posselt: “ A Survey of the Native Tribes of Southern Rhodesia.”’ 
Salisbury, 8. Rhodesia. 1927. 

A. A. P. Cabral: “ Racas, Usos e Costumes dos Indigenas da Provincia de 
Mo¢cambique.” Lorengo Marques, 1025. 

I. Schapera: “South Africa: Ethnology,” in “ Encyclopedia Britannica,” 
Idth ed. 

J. O. Ferreira Diniz: ‘“ Populacoes indigénas de Angola.” Coimbra, 1918. 

H. H. Johnston: “* George Grenfell and the Congo.” London, 1908. 

G. Bruel: “ L’Afrique Equatoriale Francaise."” Paris, 1918. 


Sociology. . | Dribere. 
Inheritance Fees. Sy J. H. Driberg. G 4 
There is one element in primitive marriage which appears to have escaped 


general observation. 1 refer to what, in conformity with native terminology, may 
be called inheritance fees, or the dues paid by the inheritor of a widow to the 
responsible member of her family. I have found that such a fee is compulsory 
among three unrelated peoples, the Lango of the Uganda Protectorate and the 
Dicinga and Bari of the Sudan, and have no doubt that in very many cases in which 
our records are silent further enquiry would establish their existence. The significance 
of these fees had not occurred to me when I was collecting my material, which is 
accordingly not as complete as might be wished. 

The facts can be simply stated. Among the Lango a widow is normally inherited 
by a brother of the deceased or by his sister’s son, ancl in either case one bull (called 
bull of inheritance) is payable by the new husband to the woman'stamily. Subsequent 
children are considered to be children of the new husband. The heir differentiates 
her from his other wives, when necessary, by speaking of her as his inherited wife. 
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Among the Didinga a brother of the deceased is the technical heir of the widow, 
but, failing a suitable brother, the deceased's mother’s sister's son or the deceased 
sister's son inherits the woman. (A son may only inherit the widow if she is young 
and not his own mother, and, generally speaking, the son may be excluded.) An 
inheritance fee (called cattle of succession) varying from a few goats to ten head of 
cattle is payable to the woman's family. If the deceased's brother inherits the 
woman, he pays this fee himself and any subsequent children are his own; but 
if the sister's son or the mother's sister's son inherits the woman, the fee is paid 
by the heir to the property of the deceased, viz., his son, and any children who may 
subsequently be born are considered to be the children of the deceased, and are 
given names from both the deceased husband's and the new husband's families. 

Among the Bari the inheritor of a widow, if he is a brother of the deceased, 
pays one cow and one bull (or one cow and ten goats) as an inheritance fee to the 
woman's father or to her next nearest relative, and keeps any subsequent children 
as his own. If the sister's son inherits, the fee is payable (as among the Didinga) 
from the estate, and any children are considered the children of the dead man. I[ 
have unfortunately no note of the technical term applied by the Bari to this 
payment. 

What is:the significance of this inheritance fee? The original marriage 
consideration was discharged in full by the dead husband, and the woman became 
his wife in exchange for the cattle or goats which ratified the marriage contract, 
so much so that among the Lango at any rate she definitely entered the clan of 
her husband. One might reasonably assume. therefore, that no further payment 
would be due to her family, and at first sight the inheritance fee appears to be an 
anomaly, 

Further consideration, however, shows that the marriage contract in addition 
to establishing the relations between husband and wife also defines the social and 
economic status of the children. This is, indeed, its most important function in 
communities in which the importance of an heir is intensified by the implications 
of ancestor worship. In fact the marriage is not considered complete till after the 
birth of the first son. 

In a Lango marriage an essential element of the bride-price (to use the 
conventional, though misleading term)—the roya me ot, “ the heifer of the house ” 
paid to the bride's mother—is not delivered by the husband till the first child is 
born. A bride is not called wife till after the birth of a child. Before that, from 
the payment of the initial bride-price to the birth of her child, she is designated 
by the term aferai (borrowed from the Nilo-Hamitics): after the birth of her child 
she is called dake or wife (lit.: one who has born a child). She then assumes special 
ornaments and dress, significant of motherhood, not of wifehood, whereas formerly 
she continued to wear the costume of an unmarried woman. On marriage she lives 
in her husband’s bachelor hut, to which he used to take his girl lovers; only after 
she has born a child and has become a wife in actual fact does he build her a separate 
house and granary and give her her own courtyard and the social position of a 
married woman. 

This all indicates that concrete motherhood is part of the marriage contract 
and that the marriage contract is not fully completed till the birth of a child. The 
roya me ot definitely establishes the affiliation of the child and marks its final trans- 
ference to the husband’s family, just as in the event of a divorce the whole 
bride-price is returned complete with issue, and the woman returns to her family 
with custody of the children. It is significant, however, that even after the lapse 
of several years the ex-husband may recover his child by paying a roya me pit 
(heifer of upkeep) to the family of the girl or to her new husband. 
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The Didinga—an unrelated tribe, as I say—afford an almost exact parallel. 
Both the bride and bridegroom are nyateran, a term which is also applied to 
betrothed lovers or to a girl living in tentative concubinage with a warrior. Only 
after the birth of their child do they become technically husband and wife. The 
bride's first child is born in her mother's house, and only then does the husband 
build her a house and start a new village. Before this they share the house of the 
bridegroom's mother. Furthermore when the young husband and wife visited the 
latter's mother they slept in the mother's hut, and were permitted marital intimacy 
in her presence; they had, that is, the status of lovers. After the birth of a child, 
however, when they visit the wife’s mother, she has to vacate her house in their 
favour, signifying that he is now completely her daughter's husband. It is relevant 
that, though a husband may never divorce his wife under any consideration, a wife 
is permitted to leave her husband before she bears him a child and the bride-price 
paid by him is returned in full. No divorce is permitted, however, after the birth 
of a child. 

An interesting sidelight is thrown by a Bari custom. If a man marries without 
paying any bride-price—and it appears that it is possible to perform the ceremonial 
side of the contract without it, making the couple legally man and wife—the woman's 
relations take all the bride-price paid at the marriage of the first daughter of the 
union. If there is no daughter, a son is kept by the wife's family till ransomed by 
some portion of the unpaid bride-price. There is no question of legitimacy, as all 
the children are legitimate, but of legal filiation. 

Orde Browne* gives us further corroboration and shows us that on childbirth 
a fertility payment is due in addition to the bride-price which has already been 
paid. “ The initial sum on marriage,” he writes, “is subsequently supplemented 
“ by further payments on the birth of children."” There can be no doubt that it 
is this payment which secures to the father title to his own children. 

Among the Chagga a man marries a divorced woman without paying any 
bride-price, but should she bear children and bring them up the man has to pay 
the whole agosa.— Even when marrying a spinster a Chagga husband pays only 
an instalment of his wife’s bride-price; ~*~ nothing further is paid until children 
* are born to the couple.”{ Gutmann|! confirms this when he says that the bride- 
price is paid partly to redeem the children from the woman's clan, though 
among the Chagga, as among the Lango, the woman leaves her own clan 
and enters that of her husband. That is why, he adds, gifts ure paid partly 
before and partly after marriage, and a man who remains childless is not obliged 
to complete payment of the bride-price. 

All this appears to be peculiarly relevant to the question of an inheritance 
fee. The original husband paid not only the bride-price but sufficient to give him 
the title to his children. The bride-price cannot be demanded again from anyone, 
so long as the original bride-price remains with the woman's family. But when, 
owing to the death of her husband, she goes to another man, his heir, that other 
has no title to any children whom she may bear him, unless he pays a fee giving him 
a legal right to them. The converse of this is to the point. Among the Lango if 
a bride dies before giving birth to a child, the husband may claim a younger 
unmarried sister; but though he has to pay no further bride-price, he has to give 
her mother a bull, and the only reason for this payment can be that without it he 
has no title to her children. 





* “The Vanishing Tribes of Kenya," p. 75, 

7 Bruno Gutmann, “ Das Recht der Dechagea,” p. 131. 
t C, Dundas, J.#.4.0., LI, p. 240 

|) Bruno Gutmann, op. cit, p. 132. 
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If this is so, and I can see no alternative explanation of an inheritance fee, it 
follows that where no such fee is paid the heir to the widow has no claim on the 
children. That is why among the Didinga, as we have seen, the fee is paid, not by 
the mother’s sister's son or the sister’s son, but by the heir to the estate—that is to 
say, it is paid out of the property of the dead husband. For in this case the children 
born to the heir of the widow are considered to be the children of the deceased, 
and though we might suppose that the original bride-price would cover such 
posthumous children, yet in actual fact the fee is paid out of the estate not only to 
reaffirm the dead husband's claim, but also because the fact of physiological 
paternity demands this reaffirmation in order to adjust the situation by a legal 
fiction, 

Over the greater part of Africa the heir to a widow has no claim on the children, 
who are generally held to be the children of the dead husband. The question of 
the payment of an inheritance fee by the heir does not arise in such circumstances. 
But wherever the heir has a direct title to his children by an inherited widow, we 
should expect that some fee to her kindred would be obligatory. Our authorities 
are unfortunately silent on this point, but it is likely that further investigation 
may throw light on the matter. It is the sort of point which might easily pass 
unnoticed. I never suspected the existence of an inheritance fee among the Lango 
until an accident gave me the clue, and it is possible that others have not been so 
fortunate as to have the clue thrust before them. : 

Something very like it is, however, recorded among the Wahehe.* “ When 
“a brother takes over a wife,” we read, “ he must exchange small gifts with her 
 relations—e.g., two or three hoes for one goat—otherwise he is not considered 
* legally to have taken her.’ The Chagga heir on the other hand “to prevent 
“the dead from being offended by a levirate marriage and from killing the wife 
* sacrifices to him a goat, by which act he purchases his conjugal rights."— This 
payment appears to come under a different category, and is analogous to the goat 
paid by a Bari for the adulterous assistance given to a sterile brother. 


J. H. DRIBERG. 
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Pacific : Technelogy. Beasley. 
Pacific Islands Records; Fish 65 
Hooks. By H. G. Beaslay. Seeley. 
Service, 1928. Introduction by T. A. Joyee. 
Pp. xxiv + 133. 11} = 82 Price £5 ie. 
Mr. Beasley has earned the cordial 
thanks of ethnologists for having produced! 
this important monograph upon the fish- 
hooks of the Pacific Islands. He has ably 
brought together a great mass of material 
and, although hia own treatment of the 
subject ia based upon a geographical 
grouping, he has supplied the means 
whereby the various types of fish-hooks 
may be collated and rendered of value 
for study on wider ethnological lines. 
This is just what is urgently wanted. 
Every human appliance shoull be so 
treated and form the subject of a mono- 
graphic corpus, in which the description 
of the various local, and accurately localised 


* A.G. 0. Hodgson, J.R.A.I., LVI, p. 47. 


types may be assembled together and 
made readily accessible for comparative 
atudy. The author's labours in collecting 
the material for this volume must have 
heen consicerable, as it has had to be 
sought out in many museums and private 
collections, aa well as from a very scattered 
literature. The author's wide knowledge 
of the technology of the Pacific well 
equipped him for thia work. He has been 
satisfied to serve a3 a compiler and has 
avoided the temptation to elaborate 
theories from his collectec] material; and 
this may count for merit, since it is chiefly 
reliable facta which are wanted, to serve 
later as material for theories of dispersal 
and affinities. 

The volume should appeal in particular 
to the administrators of museums, much 
of whose material requirea identification 
and accurate localisation... Many an 


7 Bruno Gutmann op, cit., p. 62. 
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unlabelled fish-hook will now be able to 
be assigned with confidence to a definite 
locality and people, in some cases even 
to a particular island; and many a label 
laconically stating “locality unknown "- 
or, worse still, giving a wrong provenaner— 
may be replaced by one supplying reliable 
information. ‘The illustrations are excellent 
and very numerous, and the survey of 
Pacific types is comprehensive and includes 
many examplea which are but rarely to 
be seen in collections. Several of the 
types recorded are now obsolete; most of 
them are rapidly becorming obsolescent. 
Hence, this volume will prove an invaluable 
record of a group of artefacts which ere 
long will fall completely into the category 
of “bygones.” A very practical illus- 
trated reference list is given of the local 
variations in form of the points* of com- 
posite spinner-hooks, a achematic list 
which is valuable for quick reforenca. «A 
very interesting chapter is appended 
dealing with unusual types and ornna- 
mentally conventionalised and symbolic: 
fish-hook derivatives. Also, to complete 
this interesting survey, notes are accel 
upon “forgeries,” which are being in- 
creasingly issue! in order to meet the 
demant! for rare types. 

The eclition of this volume 1 limited to 
250 copes, and, since it is very unlikely 
that this will prove sufficient, we may lope 
that a second edition may ultimately he 
isaued. A re-issue, moreover, woulkl enable 
a number of very necessary corrections to 
be male. The text is, unfortunately, 
marred by many avoidable errora, which 
might have been eliminated by efficient 
proof-reading, since most of them are 
obviously mere slips. Many of the errors 
are harmless enough, but they are un- 
aightly in so fine a volume. I mention 
some of them with an ave upon a possible 
second and revised edition, “ Bowntteh ™ 


(plate 47) instead of “ Bowditch": 
*Strongs " (plate 159) for “ Strouse”: 
“Monihiki” (p. xii) for “ Monahiki.” 


Yeabel ia printed “ Yasbel™ throughout 
the text and in the index. Trobriand al-o 
appears throughout as =“ ‘Trobiram!.” 
References are not alwaya correctly given, 
€.fJ, Hardy's book “The Savage South 
Seas’ is incorrectly «lated S897, instenil 
of 1907; “A Naturalist in the Celebes ” 
(p. 65) should reacl “* .in North 
“ Celebes,” and the cate 1889 should be 
quoted. 

“The Journal of the Ry. Anthro. Inst.” 
is not correct for references to volumes 





pe prefer to call this part of a fish-hook 
the ** point, “  jnstead of using the term 
“barb,” which is more usually employed for 
the secondary reverted projection. 
c 
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dating before 1907, prior to whieh the 
Institute was not a “ Royal” Society. 
Personal names have proved a stumbling 
block here anc there, ‘* Musde cde St. CGer- 
maine" (plate 130) contains two obvious 
errora. Labilladier (pp. 20, 62. 78 aul 
intlex) occurs for Lalillacdi¢re. The author 
is occasionally impartial in his reuclarings ; 
for instance, “Im-Thurn”™ (p. 13) ancl 
“ Everard-im-Thurn™ (p. 68), both of 
these being incorrect. His reference to a 
typical crustacean as a “ fiah “ (pp. 72, 73) 
ix zoologically clixturbirng. 

The Index badly recpires revision anid 
some extension. There iz a lack of system 
in intlexing personal names, many of whieh, 
though mot all, have to be sought under 
categories hearer! “ Dr... “* Rev. “ Sir” 
er “Mra” Surely, the surnames shouled 
throughout be recorded alphabetically in 
their appropriate places, the prefixes being 
of lesser importance, 

In commenting pen sich blemishes, 
T am not urge! by a desire to criticise, 
but by the hope thet, by careful revision 
of the text, full justice may be done to 
a Very praiseworthy nil weleomie Accession. 
to ethnological literature. 

HENRY BALFOUR, 
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Prehistory. Childe. 
The Most Aneient Feast. By 66 

VY. Ciordon Childe, Pp, 264. 

Plates 24, illustrations 86, 1 map. Regan 

Paul. 1928. Price lie. 


Professor Gordon Childe's beok muat 
have been firat written as 9 course of 
lactures to students in his own University, 
otherwise he would not have begun with 
the wordsa:—" Barely a thowsand years 
“ago Seotlancd ancl the rest of Furope,.”* 
This amacks of that narrow parochialiam 
which one associates with Scotch arcluc- 
ology, and gives rise to a certain apypre- 
hension lest the same narrow range of 
vision may be found throughout the whole 
work. The apprehension is quite ground. 
lesa, the trail of the lecturer is visible only 
in this one place and in the oerasional use 
of unrequiread adjectives. Professor Childe 
has brought together groujs of facts 
which, to the general reacler, have hitherto 
appeared unrelated, andl has given a 
comprehensive View of the present state 
of knowledge attained! by the most recent 
discoveries in Egypt, Mesopotamia, ancl 
India. Lt isa book whieh was much needed ; 
an Professor Childe’s wide knowledge anid 
brilliant capacity for grappling succesafully 
with the problems of prehistory point him 
out as the right person to write it. His 
main thesis ia that to understand the 
prehistory of Europe it is necessary to 
turn to the great civilisations of the Near 
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and Middle Fast, and take account of 
their early beginnings. In the secon 
chapter he explains very shortly the 
climatic conditions under which agriculture 
and domestication of animals would first 
begin; in other words, where civilisation 
would first arisae. This is well and con- 
vincingly written, but a map would have 
greatly helped in the elucidation of the 
subject. Four chapters aro devoted to 
early Egypt, tracing the rise of its civilisa- 
tion from the primitive Badarian culture 
to the magnificent period of the Third 
Dynasty. In these chapters Professor 
Childe gives a short and suecinet account, 
making a framework into which a student 
may fit any further information. He does 
not, however, always distinguish the 
foreign elements from the native Badarian. 
The tulip-beaker of black ware with incised 
lines is clearly foreign, as it is made of a 
fat black clay unknown in the Nile Valley, 
and is of the same material anid type of 
decoration as the “ biscuit-box” forma. 
The four-handled vase (Plate II[b) is 
probably also foreign; possibly from Syria, 
where the type survived or re-appeared 
considerably later. 

Professor Childe is at his best in the 
account of the Mesopotamian culture, the 
saquence of the differant civilisations being 
conciazely and lucidly set out. His ex- 
planation, that the difference in the develop- 
ment of Egypt and Babylonia was due to 
the difference in geographical conclitions, 
is extraordinarily clear, though vary shortly 
put. In a few short sentences he shows 
how Egypt, self-contained and hemmed in 
by deserts, “ enjoyed a fortunate isolation,” 
whereas Babylonia, by the very nature of 
the country, was dependent on foreign 
made and at thesame time open to foreign 
incursions. Professor Childe insists 
throughout on the Eastern connections 
of the Mesopotamian civilisation. As he 
points out, in the earliest timea therewas 
& great cultural complex extending from 
Bushire on the Persian Gulf northwards 
as far as Tell Zeidan. The conclusion to 
which he comes, when reviewing the facts, 
is that 30 wide a spreacl of the same culture 
can only be explained by a series of colonies 
hiving off from the parent stock. After 
discussing the origins and connections of 
the Second Civilisation, Professor Childe 
points out that the Oriental culture of 
that period “was, like European civilisa- 
“ tion to-day, am organic unity.” The 
chapter on Sumerian civilisation is necea- 
garily concerned in a great measure with 
the recent discoveries at Ur and their 
place in the cultural development of the 
country. The account of the civilisation 
of the Indus valley is all too short, though 
crammed with facts and full of suggestive 
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detail. In the last chapter there is a 
discussion as to the “ original focus of 
“ metal-working" and “the cradle of 
* food-production,” which Professor Childe 
is definitely of opinion was in the East, 
ancl he traces these culture complexes from 
the Near East westwards and northwards 
into Europe, ancl eastwards into Asia, 
The book is one which every student of 
prehistory should possess, for the clearness 
of exposition and the wealth of detail, 
It is given to few men to seize the essentials 
in so complicated and involved a subject, 
and place them plainly before the reader 
in the way that Professor Childe has done 
20 brilliantly. The chief fault of the book 
is the want of adequate mapa. 

M. A. MURRAY. 
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Religion. Summers. 

The Vampire: his Kith and Kin. 67 
By Montague Summers. London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & Co., Ltd., 
1928. Pp. xv + 356. With 8 plates. 
Prive 16s. net. 

It is not easy to estimate fairly the value 
of this book by the Rev. Montague 
Summers. In his “ History of Witcheraft 
and Demonology" the author showed 
himself incapable of judging between 
tlifferent kinds of evidence, and in the 
present work the same odd mixture of 
learning and almost childish credulity is 
apparent. If we uncerstancd Mr. Summers 
rightly, he believes in the reality of 
vampires; indeed, he castigates certain 
of the earlier ecclesiastical writers for the 
mill scepticism that they occasionally 
display. According to Mr. Summers. it is 
not difficult to recognise the vampire when 
a coffin is opened. The corpse lies within, 
fat and sleek; the face is ruddy and 
coloured as when alive; the eyes are lit 
up with a baneful glare, and the snarling 
lips reveal teeth ivory white and sharp as 
razors. From the mouth clotted gouts 
of blood are seen to drip, and often the 
horrid signs of a recent feast are to be 
discerned upon the cerements of the tomb. 
In order to explain how the vampires leave 
their coffins upon their nightly excursions, 
Mr. Summers hints at the “ explanation " 
of modern spiritualism with its alleged 
materialisations and ectoplasm. Indeed, 
he is so much at home in these dubious 
realms that he fails altogether to appre- 
ciate the anthropological significance of the 
belief in vampires. It is true that he has 
& section upon vampirism in Asia and 
elsewhere, but even here he does not 
mention, as far as I can see, the famous 
Berbalangs of Cagayan Sulu, whose horrid 
habits might have been thought to be 
just those which Mr. Summers would 
especially delight in describing. 
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In spite of these deficiencies, however, 
the book has value as a collection of 
sources. The author gives his references, 
be these from Aristotle or from the News 
of the World, and when the complete 
history of vampirism is written its author 
will find Mr. Summer's collection of 
ecclesiastical authorities very useful. 

E. J. DINGWALL. 


France: Archwology. Capitan, Peyrony. 

La Madeleine, son Gisement, son 63 
Industrie, see Giuvres d'Art. Par L, 
Capitan et D. Peyrony. Pp. 125. 19 plates 
and 70 text-figures. Paris: Publications 
de l'Institut International d’ Anthropologie, 
Wo. 2. (Librairie Emil Nourry). 1028, 

The proceas of completing the excavation 
of this famous rock-shelter has been a long 
one, and, indeed, this memoir coos not 
bring us to the end of it. In the main the 
authors deal with work carried on hy them 
from 1910 to 1913, but there is a concluding 
deseription of a burial, of a child from 
5 to 7 yeara of ago, found in 1926. The 
bealy had evidently been * saupoudré cl ocre 
“plus ou moins, vraisemblement point 
“ avec cette matdire.” Shells and pierced 
teetl were found at the heard, the neck, 
the elbows, the wrists, the knees, and the 
ankles. 

The general result of the excavations is 
to confirm existing views as to the develop- 
ment of culture during Madelsinian times. 
Of the three layers which were well-defined, 
only the lowest contained sculptures in the 
round, the outstanding pieces being a fine 
carving of a bison, with head looking 
backwarila, in reindeer antler. The muicllle 
layer contained animal carvings in relief, 
and goometrical designs were common. 
In the upper layer geometrical designs 
predominate:!|, and the animal carvings 
were less auccessful. Of spear ancl harpoon 
heads of reinceer antler, the lower laver 
had primitive types, in the second they 
were well finished, with long uniserial barbs, 
anc in the upper layer the barks were in 
tworows. The appearance of the numerous 
“bdtens de commandement " that ware 
found tencs to suggest that their interpre- 
tation as shaft-straightenera ia likely to be 
correct. If they are “ chiefs staves,” then 
the chiefs were either extraordinarily 
numerous, or very careless with their 
insignia. 

In debris left by previous excavators, 
which could be identified as belonging to 
the upper layer, were found a number of 
blocks of limestone and achist, with 
animal engravings, chiefly of reinceer. 
These blocks form the subjects of nineteen 
out of the twenty plates in the memoir. 
Whilst giving due praise to the excellence 
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of the illustrations, both in the text and 
in the plates, it may be suggested that it 
would have been very much better if a 
short deseription of the engraved stones 
had been given on the plates themselves, 
or even in a general “ description of plates.” 
As it ia.the reader has to find the place in 
the text where the descriptions are ircluded., 
In future issues of these aclinirable publica- 
tions it may be hopeil that one of these 
very simple ancl usual methods will be 
adopted. H, 3. HARRISON. 
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Crete: Archiwology. Evans, 

The Palace of Minos at Anassos : 69 
nt comypnerative account of the aueccasive 
aiuges of the carly Cretan etrilisation os 
Hinetrated by the discoreries at Anossos, 
By Sir Arthur Evans, D.Litt., ete., FLRA&., 
F.B.A., Royal Gold Medallist, BR.IB.A, 
Vol. I, Parts 1 andl 2% London, 1928, 
Pp. xxii-xiv + 844. 2 coloured frontis- 
pieces, 5 coloured plates, 3 plans in pockets, 
531 figures and maps. Price £7 7s. net. 

The secon volume of this great work 
exceails the firat in bulk ane importance; 
its bulk is ao great that the publishers 
have wisely divided it into two parts, 
The first volume treated of carly times 
andl carried the story of Knossos down 
to the occurrence of a disastrous earth- 
(juake towards the close of the Third 
Miditla Minoan period. This volume opens 
with the restorations cHecte:| after that 
catastrophe andl describes the palace aa 
it was «luring the Firat Late Minoan 
period. All the architectural details of 
the palace of this time are most fully 
tleserihed, with a wealth of comparisous 
drawn from remains found olsowhere in 
Crete or in Egypt. as well aa such objects 
of this period as have been found on the 
site itself. Tho illustrations are not only 
numerous, but reproduced with great 
skill. 

A considerable section of the firat part 
it devoted to recent discoveries, mace since 
the appearance of the first volume, but 
relating to earlier periods. Notable among 
these is a late neolithic house, in which 
was found «a copper axe-heal, showing 
that here, as one suspects elsewhere, what 
has hitherto been termed neolithic belongs 
more properly to an age when copper was 
known, though scarce. Another interesting 
tliscovery mentiongl is the great trade- 
route between Knossos aml the Mesara 
Plain, and, after cdeacribing this, the 
author goes on to discuss the trade 
relations between Crete and the surrounding 
regions. This discussion is one of the 
most interesting points in the volume, and 
the evidence for the spread of Cretan 
commerce during the copper age has been 
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marshalled in a most masterly fashion. 
This, again, leads to an account of Cretan 
relations with Malta, in which the author 
expresses his views as to the age and 
purpose of the great megalithic sanctuaries 
for which that group of islands are famous. 

This volume is of surpassing interest, 
not only to those who require information 
aa to the early civilisation of Greek lanils, 
but to all who are working on the early 
cultures of the Old World. H. J. E. FP. 


Siberia, etc. Jochelson, Mathiassen. 
(1) Peoples of Asiatic Russia. By 70 

Waldemar Jochelaon, Amer. Mus. 

Nat. Hist., 1928. Pp. 259, figures 53, 


mapa. 

(2) Archeological Investigations in Kam- 
chatka. By W. Jochelson. 
Washington, Pub. No. 388, 1928. 
plates 19, figures 83, maps. 

(3) Af aterial Culture of the the Iqlulit Bakimos. 
By Therkel Mathiassen. Report of Fifth 
Thule Expedition. Copenhagen, 1928. 
VoL VI, Ne. 1. Pp. 242, figures 203, may. 

Theso three volumes all bear on the 
problem of the relation between the cultures 
and native races of North-Kastern Asia 
and those of North-Western America. But 
the first one has a much wider bearing, 
for it ia not only an ethnological account 
of the races found in Asiatic Kussia, but 
it includes those who have come westward 
into Finland, Bulgaria, the Caucasus, 
Turkey and adjacent regions. The survey 
of the many fragments of mixed peoples 
in the Caucasus, for example, is of great 
value. Jochelson groups the races into 
Mongoloids, including Finns, Ugriana, Lapp, 
Samoyed, Yakut, Tantara, Buryat and 
Tunpus; and “ Americanoids,” imeluding 
the Chukehea, Korvak, Kamehaclal ancl 
Asiatic Eskimo. Tho nations of Turkestan, 
the Asiatic Steppes ancl the Iranian peoples 
are also considered. This broad survey 
furnishes valuable material bearing on 
many problema. Jochelson ia inclined to 
adopt a modification of the hypothesis of 
Boas that the trek across Behring Strait 
to America hegan during the Pleistocene, 
in one of the inter-glacial periods, these 
people being driven southward by the ice, 
with a later post-glacial backwash into 
Asiatic territory. This view is supported 
by the archwological findings in Kamchatka 
(2) and by somatological comparisons of the 
Kamechadal and other racea with the 
American Indians and Eskimos. 

This work (1) sketches the history and 
pre-history of each race so far as known, 
thus giving a picture of the innumerable 
shiftings and minglings of peoples in 
Central and Nerthern Asia. The evidence 
it affords will enable anthropologista to 
take a wider view of the races found in 


. Inst., 
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Europe. The presence of the Caucasoicl 
Ainu in North-Eastern Asia among Mongol- 
oids has long been a puzzle. This work 
tends to show the presence in former times 
of a chain of white tribes, such as the 
Dinlin and thea Wusun of Chinese annals, 
stretching across Northern Asia, some of 
them blue-eyed blonds, and thus connecting 
with the European Nordics. ‘Similarly, 
a more eastern origin of the Alpine race is 
suggested. This work will add to the 
high reputation of the author, who is 
already well known for his contributions 
on the peoples of Northern Asia. 

The third volume ia a study of the 
Tglulik sg who occupy roughly 
northern Baffin Land, the Melville Penin- 
sula and the region around the mouth of 
Hudson Bay on the western side. The 
author lived and travelled in this country 
of the Central Eskimos for two years, 
1921-23. The country is described anrl 
a very full account is given of the natives, 
their weapons ancl implements, methods of 
hunting, slelge routes, clothing, and every 
phase of their lives, They frequently take 
long journeys, build snow houses in winter, 

usa tenta in summer, caribou hunting 
is of great importance to them, and they 
have many taboo rules. Their culture is 
similar to that of the Coronation Gulf 
Eskimos, but differs from that of the 
western Eskimos and the Oreenlanclera. 
Certain features of it are believed to be 
aurvivals of the early Thule culture, which 
formerly extended all acrosa the American 
Arctic. One such survivalis the use of 
oll house ruins as germat or autumn 
houses; another is the skin lining of snow 
houses, and various others are citeul. 
These were more numerous a century ago, 
and it ia believed that there has been o 
gradual transition from the ancient Thule 
culture to the present conditions, with 
more survivals here than elsewhere. The 
Tglulik evlture is revarded as an inland 
one which has acquired a marine facet 
and has been derived from that of the 
Caribou Eskimos on the Barren Grounds. 

It is to be hoped that the blood groups of 
these Eskimos and those around Corona- 
tion Gulf will be taken, as it may furnish 
important evidence of their origin and 
relationships. R. RUGGLES GATES. 





China: Ethnology. Chi Li. 
The Formation of the Chinese 7I 
People ; on Anthropological Inquiry. 
By Chi Li, Ph.D. (Harvard), Lecturer in 
Anthropology in the Tsing Hua Research 
Institute. Pp. 283. 78 distribution maps, 
78 tables, and an Appendix. Cambridge, 
Mass. Humphrey Milford, at the Oxford 
University Press, for the Harvard Uni- 
versity Presa, 1928. Price 28s, net. 
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This brilliant critical analysis of all the 
available data, published in trenchant and 
lucid English by a Chinese anthropologist 
who is also a classical scholar, deserves a 
hearty welcome. Dr. Li cheerfully reeog- 
nises the formidable difficulties of this 
inquiry, and merely claims to “‘ show the 
“ complexity of the problem, and the 
“ possible ways of solving it,” but his 
demonstration is original in method ancl 
testifies to laborious research scientifically 
carried out, whilst his analyses, mathe- 
matical and critical, of the anthropo- 
metrical material and historical data are 
those of a penetrating and swift intellect. 
He has collected all the anthropometrical 
data published ahout the people inhabiting 
China proper, reduced them to terms 
capable of comparative analysis, ancl then 
worked out the ethnographic correlations 
mathematically. To control these anthro- 
pometric findings he has analysed the 
records of the building of 4,478 protective 
city walla between a period ending in 
722 z.c., and 1644 a.p. (3,035 of which are 
dated constructions) and deduced from 
this wall-building activity “the slow but 
“ steady movement of the population ™ 
into the area occupied by the modern 
Chinese. Ancl he has likewise analysed 
the geographical distribution, from 2282 B.c. 
to 1044.4.p., of the ten surnames occurring 
most frequently in the 50,000 biographical 
notices in the genealogical records dealing 
with 4,000 different surnames recorded in the 
Chinese Eneyeclopmdia, illustrating the 
direction and trend of the migrations 
deduced therefrom in a series of maps 
compared with the graphs illustrating the 
wall-building. Then he has compared both 
sets of results, which agree in demonstrating 
{i) that tha movement of the historic group 
considered ag “ Chinese hy the Chinese 
historians (he calls it the “We” Group in 
contra-distinction to the “ You” Group 
comprising barbarians, aborigines and 
foreigners) (a) before 206 B.c. was limited to 
the north of the Yangtze, (5) was aubse- 
quently mainly in a south-easterly direction 
up till 1280 a.p., (¢) was then dominantly 
south-westerly up till 1fidd; (ii) that the 
Yangtze and Yellow rivers have consistently 
served as the arteries of Chinese civilization, 
being “ constant factors associated with all 
“the great historical movements of the 
“* Chinese”; (iii) that the Chinese “ We- 

up” population was concentrated in 
the north-east and central-east at about 
the beginning of the Christian era, but 
subsequently decreased in the north-east 
and central-east while it increased south 
of the Y pecially markedly during 
the first century and a half of the Christian 
era, and thus corroborating independent 
historical records of invasion in the north- 
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central-West and conflicts with aboriginal 
tribes in the South. Finally, analysing 
his three sets of results, Dr. Li finds (A) that 
(taking 722 B.c, as the starting point of his 
enquiry) there are ten clearly definable 
elements in the make-up of the modern 
Chinese. The “silk-wearing, rice-oating 
‘and city-building "* We-group was en- 
larged, after the beginning of the Christian 
era, by the incorporation of the horse-riding, 
kumiss-drinking, flesh-eating Hsiung-nua; 
the yak-driving Ch'iangs; the pig-rearing 
Tungus and the cattle-stealing Mongols, 
while it absorbed ancl incorporate! the 
tattooing Shan-speaking group, the cre- 
mating Tibeto-Burman-speaking group, 
and the Kanlan - dwelling Mon - Kmer - 
speaking group in the course of its expan- 
aion south of the Yangtze. (The Manchua, 
a branch of the Tungus, came in after 
1644 a.p., which the author takes a: his 
limit this side of tho Christian era.) 
(8) That, although the number of thease 
ten elements varies from three to eight 
in different provinces, certain provinces 
are demonstratably homogeneous othne- 
graphically. (C) That the anthropometric 
characters of different provinces can, to 
a considerable extent, be correlated with 
their ethnographic elements, so that, in 
general, it ix true to any that of the basic 
elaments of the modern Chineso the 
historical Chinese “ We-group,” with its 
feographicnl centre in East China, is 
brachycephalic-leptorrhinie; the Tungue 
froup, with its centre in the North, is 
dolichocephalic-loptorrhinic; the Tibeto- 
Burman-speaking peoples in the West are 
dolichocephalic-platyrrhinic, and the Mon- 
Kmer-speaking group in the South brachy- 
eephalic-platyrrhinic, whilst interspersed 
among these groujs are othera whose 
anthropometric characters cannot be cleter- 
mined, viz., the Hsiung-mus in the North, 
a dwarf element in the South, and Mongols 
—-“if, indeed, there are any “—all over 
China proper. (1D) That the historical 
tendency (now, apparently, inoperative) 
has been for the Tungus to replace the 
historical Chinese “‘We-group,” and for 
these to replace permanently the other 
major elamenta, thus suggesting the pro- 
bability of a continued leptorrhinization 
of the South and a rebrachycephalization 
of the North. The final word of this 
Chinesa doctor of philosophy, however, is : 
“Tam prepared to modify my opinion on 
“ the basis of further research.” We hope 
this painstaking and original investigator 
will find opportunity and methods of 
extending his researches to the prehistoric 
period. And that in future publications 
he will put us further in his debt by 


viding—an index ! 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


‘Egypt: Archmology. 
Ancient Reaping Hooks, 
To the Editor of Man, 


12 


Sm,—The comparison between 
anciont Egyptian reaping-hooks and the 
jaws of animals has occurred to many minds, 


ut there is the primary difficulty of ‘the 
impossibility of ox-teeth -eutting knife-like 
through straw. If the flinta constituting the 
sickle-blade ba examined, they will be found 
to be polished bright by the sweeping contact 
with the dry straw, which has a hardness of 
ite own amd would only be bruise! and torn 
by ox-tecth in a jaw wielded sickle-fashion. 
Apart from this, the earliest known form of 
sickle is the neolithic one found by Miss Caton- 
Thompson in the Favam, which is straight 
(see J.R.A.I., Vol, vi, Pl, KL), A handle may 
have been added to this in the course of aes, 
for convenience, and the whole eventually 
developed into the graceful tool made of a 
single piece of wood which we know in the 
of the New Empire and is illustrated by 
Mr. Marples (Max, 1929, No. 37). 


The neolithic sickle may be considered as 
exemplifving the method of employing micro- 
liths, by attachment to wood, or even bone, 


as in the case of the harpoons to which they 
have been found attached ag barbs, - 
I am, Sir, Your faithful Servant, 
G. D, HORNELOWER, 
March 11th, 1929. 


Ethnology. 
The Origin of Races. 
To the Editor of Man. 73 

Srt,—In his very interesting Huxley 
Memorial lecture, Bir Arthur Keith states 
that from a mixed crowd of Britons he could 
identify from physical appearances o con- 
siderable proportion of Wolsh, Irish, ate., ancl 
argues from this that the Welsh, Irish, ete., 
are evolving distinct racial types, 

He could also, no doubt, identify from 
physical appearances a considerable propor- 
tion of Inwyers, soldiers, etc., but would 
hardly argue that lawyers and soldiers are 
evolving racial types. 

The fact is that language, religion and 
training all leave their traces on the physi- 
ognomy, and it is often possible to diagnose 
a man's “‘ race“ from his physical appearance 
although he exhibits no true racial character- 
istics whatever. Yours faithfully, 

RAGLAN. 
March 8rd, 1920. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


The Gesellschaft fir {Letom 74 
with its headquarters at Leipzig, has 
recently been founded under the auspices of 
Profesgor Fritz Krause and other lending 
German anthropologists. The aims of the 
Soviety are to prosecute and to promote the 
study of cultural anthropology, with special 
emphasis on the sociological aspecta, and to 
correlate its methods and findings with those 
of other social sciences, such ag comparative 
religion, jurisprudence, linguistics and paycho- 
logy It ix proposed to attain this end by the 
ublication of a special journal to be known as 
terteljokrschrift jir volbekunde and by a 
“biennial congress, at which: workers from 
different fields and regions may meet ta 
discusa their special problems. Members of 
the Society are also entitled to a reduction 
of 25 per cent. on subscriptions to the Fine. 
logischer Anzeiger and Anthrepes. The. recep- 
tion in Germany has been so favourable that 
it hag been decided to widen the scape of 
membership to other countries, Fellows: of 
the Institute desiring further information are 


‘by the Jivaro Indians; 


requested to apply to J. H. Driberg, c/o the 
Royal sana a Institute. 
J. H. DRIBERG. 


Post-Cards from the Heye Mame 75 
The Museum of the American Indian He 
Foundation, New York, hag recently published 
& series Of post-cards in colour representing 
phages of Indian Life and Art. There are 
two seta, archwological (Nos. 1-12), and ethno- 
logical (Nog, 13-24), price, 50 cents per set. 

Amongst the most interesting of the subjects 
portrayed are: Nos. 10, eenont Carved and 
Painted Mirrar from Peru; Jade Chisels 
from Alaska; 13, Human anes shrunken 
17, Ceremonial Mask 
of carved and painted wood, Auk division of 
the Tlingit of southern Alaska; 21, a typical 
tipi of the Indians of the northern plains. 

The post-cards are well produced and the 
colours natural and’ lifelike. Each get is 
encloged in ‘an envelope embellished with an 


gs vial daa nae ih: colour. 


is 4 


as * . = = oJ - - i. ~ site oo Ts 
Eyre axp Sporriswooper, Lrp., His Majesty's Printers, East Harding Street, London, E.(. 4. 
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Africa: Ethnography. Pinfold. 
Some Notes on “Fork Guards.” By G. F. Pinfold. With Plate F. 1h 
The peculiar custom of wearing “* Fork Guards “ is extremely interesting. 
It appears to be confined to a few sub-tribes of the great Sara people. 

They are worn only by the married women in all cases; the unmarried women 
and girls wear a fringe apron (Fig. 2) in the Loic and Kan tribes, a fork bane (Fig. 4) 
in the Yobodo race. 

At present very little is known of their origin, and the only information 
obtainable from the women themselves is that they were worn by their mothers and 
grandmothers. There is no doubt that the object is to deceive strangers, for on 
approaching a village, especially an European, the men tuck the whole of the genital 
organs between their thighs and walk thus. The men wear no loin cloths, but a 
sitting skin, usually made of 
goatskin with the feet cut 
off and the legs used as 
fastenings. These sitting 
skins are generally ornament- 
ed at the neck end with 
leather stitching or binding. 

Distribution. — The dis- 
tribution appears to be 
limited, as far as is known, 
to a few sub-tribes of the 
Sara M’Bai, viz., the Loie, 
Kan and Yobodo races, the 
“Fork Guard * of the latter 
race being the largest seen 
and collected by Major 
P. H. G. Powell-Cotton on 
his travels in French Equa- 
torial Africa during a 14 months’ expedition from Lake Chad to the Ubangi 
River in 1925-26; and were only met with in the distict situated on the north 
bank of the Nana Barya, a tributary of the Bahr Sara, which runs into the River 
Chari from the west about 7° 30’ N., 17° 30° E. 

Details —No. 1, Fork Guard, made of split cane, bound and covered with string 
made from a kind of flax, called by the natives fissar; top part round, remainder 
flat and tapering to a point at back; is worn in front protruding ont and forward, and 
secured by a girdle made of similar string, the whole coloured a dull red. 

Native name of Fork Guard, bougwei; woman's name, yomal, of Borro village, 
Loie race. No. 196. M. No. 1215. llth August, 1925. 

No. 2, Fringe Apron, of native string, coloured brown, worn only by unmarried 
women and girls of the Loie and Kan tribes. Woman's name, d-al, of Kor village, 
Kan tribe. No. 211. M. No. 1224. 22nd August. 1925. 

No. 3.—Similar to No. 1, but larger, Yobodo race. Woman's name, tdocoll, from 
Taysee village. No. 288. M. No. 1215. 12th September, 125. 

No. 4.—Fork Band, made of plaited string, worn by the unmarried women of 
the Yobodo tribe: the band is passed through girdle behind and in front, where it 
terminates in a red bead tassel. Woman's name, hoemr, of Taysec village. No. 234. 
M. No. 1219. 12th September, 1925. 
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No. 5.—Fork Guard, made of split cane laced side by side, flat, tapering to 
a point, and fastened in front only by a girdle, the guard hanging down. Native 
name of guard, cwmdove, and girdle, cliyee. Woman's name, m’betti, of Kor village, 
Kan tribe. No. 204. M. No. 1226. 18th August, 1925. Unmarried women of 
this tribe wear fringe aprons (Fig. 2}. 

The numbers in the text refer to Field No., Museum No., and date of specimens 
in the Ethnographical Collection, The Powell-Cotton Museum, Quex Park, 
Birchington, Kent. G. F. PINFOLD. 
Ireland: Prehistory. Keith. 

Report on Human Remains from Cist Graves, Rathlin Island. 7] 
By Sir Arthur Keith, FR. 

Mr. Blake Whelan has described the circumstances under which these 
remains were found, as recounted in the paper which follows. Six individuals are 
represented—in only one case was a skeleton approximately complete. As will he 
seen from my list, only fragments were found in the other five. 

(I) Aman, between 40-50 years of age. Frontal bone, half of wpper jaw, lower 
jaw. Part of right humerus. The right temporal bone. 

(II) A man, about 60 years of age or older, front part of skull, which is thick and 
porous. The bridge of the nose is narrow and forwardly projecting. Part of 
a hip bone. 

(III) A man, 30 years of age or less. Assigned to him are the following parts : 
right half of a frontal bone, part of an occipital bone, upper jaw and right half of 
lower jaw. 

(IV) A woman, of whom only the lower and upper jaws have been found, with 
part of a humerus and a complete right radius. Also part of her hip-bone, which 
shows the female characters in a state which indicates an ample pelvis, which should 
have made childbirth easy. 

(V) A woman, about 50 years of age, represented by almost a complete skeleton. 
The vertebra:—-especially of the loins—are marked by chronic rheumatic changes. 
The pelvis shows fully developed female characters. The skull lacks the forehead, 
but is otherwise fairly complete; the lower and upper jaws are preserved: so are 
the thigh bones and most of the limb bones, save those of the leg. 

(VI) A child of three years represented by only one fragment—the lower end 
of the right humerus. 

When did these people live? Unless we can answer now, or hereafter, this 
question, their remains cannot help us in unravelling the history of British peoples 

Mr. Blake Whelan has found evidence in support of Rathlin Island having been 
inhabited during the neolithic period but none which links the people of the cist 
graves with neolithic tools. When were such graves as he has described made? 
Miss Tildesley may be able to give some evidence on this point and, although I have 
never come across records of tombs of an exactly similar nature, yet they have pointe 
of similarity with the cists found in the Green Island, Jersey (not definitely dated), 
in the prehistoric graves at Harlyn Bay, Cornwall, and also, I think,with certain earl y 
Tron Age slab graves which have been found in Norway. In no sense are the Rathlin 
Island cists of a megalithic nature. One must remember that in the Isle of Man 
and in certain parts of Scotland graves of a somewhat similar nature have been 
found—those of the Isle of Man being certainly carly mediwval and those of 
Scotland, late Celtic and early Christian. On the information now at our disposal 
I think it will prove that the Rathlin Island graves are late Celtic in date—Iron 
Age—perhaps about the same age as those at Harlyn Bay—a century or two before 
the arrival of the Romans in Britain. We may be certain that we have to deal with 
the contents of a cemetery made by a people permanently settled in the Island. 
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On two of the skeletons are certain marks which assist us in dating these remains. 
No. I (a man), has been badly wounded by a sharp metal blade, presumably iron, 
for the bone is cleanly incised, as can be done only by a keen edge. The point of his 
chin has been cut off by a blow aimed at his throat; his upper jaw is cut by another 
blow aimed where the upper lip joins the nose, while, high in the forehead, ia the mark 
of another blow—all of them made on fresh bone either just before or just after 
death. I do not think a bronze sword could have made such clean incisions and so 
I infer that these people lived in the Iron Age. 

Then man No. ITT shows certain remarkable cuts. One sharp steb, delivered on 
the right cheek, has sunk into the upper jaw, cutting cleanly through the roots of 
the upper wisdom tooth. The right half of his lower jaw has been preserved; on 
its inner or deep surface are seen many linear incisions of a shallow nature—such as 
might be made witha knife. But why such incisions should have been made I cannot 
guess; they were done when the bone was still fresh. Was the tongue hacked out? 
T have never seen such marks before. 

There is thus evidence that leads us to think that Nos. I and III were killed 
by the sword, and we may further infer that they were buried not by the enemy— 
but by their own kin in the cemetery belonging to the family or community. 

Other evidence also compels us to assign these people to a post-neolithic date. 
There is, first, the condition of the bones; that condition points to a date as early 
as late Celtic,—or as late as the time of the Norsemen. Further, it is very uncommon 
to find crowding of the lower incisor teeth among British people until late Celtic 
times—and in all four cases, where the lower jaws have been preserved, there is 
a greater or less degree of crowding of the lower incisor teeth. Thus if we take all 
the evidence into account we cannot well assign these people to an earlier date than 
the last century or two before our era—they may be later. The key to date will 
be found in the type of grave. 

What can be said concerning the racial nature of these people? Except in 
the case of No. V, a woman, we have only fragments to assist us, and they are not 
enough. In the case of No. V, the skull is of the type we find in the West Scottish 
Highlanders—and also in the peoples of Ireland and of Wales. I estimate that 
this woman’s skull was 185 mm. long; it is 136mm. wide; the vault is 117 mm. 
above the ear-passages. She was of short stature, the length of her thigh bones 
being about 410 mm., thus giving her a stature of about 4 fect 2 inches, Her forearm 
bones are slender, the right radius being 222 mm. long and the width at the middle 
point of the shaft being 13 mm.,while the front to back diameter at this point is 11 mm. 
The thigh bone, below the small trochanter, has a width of 30-5 mm, and a front to 
back diameter of 24mm., there being only a slight degree of flattening. At the 
middle of the femoral shaft the width is 24 mm. and front to back diameter 25 mm. 

A survey of all the characters leads one to the conclusion that these people are 
representative of the long-headed people still living in the western parts of Britain. 
It is true that two of the men, Nos, I & If, have wide foreheads: the minimal width 
in each case is 100mm.; the maximal width about 120 mm. and the width between 
the outer ends of the supra-orbital ridges 110-112 mm. These measurements are 
above the average, but they occur. In No. III the forehead was narrow, its minimal 
width being 94mm.; in this individual the lower end of the interfrontal suture 
remained open. 

There is such a close resemblance in dimensions and shape between the foreheads 
of Nos. I and II that one infers that they must be closely related—perhaps father 
and son. No. IL was old with thickened, porous skull bones; No. I was younger 
and, as we have seen, marked with sword cuts. 

Two other points deserve mention. First the remarkable state of the teeth— 
not a tooth is damaged by caries and none have been lost from disease; in the older 
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individuals the enamel has been worn from the chewing surfaces of the molars, but 
there has been an abundant formation of secondary dentine which has prevented 
exposure of the pulp. No. IV (a woman) has no wisdom tooth on the left side; 
it has not been developed, a defect or retrogression which is common in our Celtic- 
speaking women. Also all the lower jaws show outgrowths of bone on the inner side 
of the alveolar part—just under the membrane which covers the gums—and this 
outgrowth or exostosis is most marked below and to the inner side of the second 
premolar tooth. It has long been recognised that people who depend on the sea-shore 
for food—shell-fish and seaweel—show these abnormal outgrowths of bone, 
apparently produced by the crunching of hard food against their gums. Thus we 
have evidence that these people were not likely to have been migrants to Rathlin 
Island but rather members of a community settled on the island. 

ARTHUR KEITH. 


Ireland: Archeology. Tildesley. 
Archzological Evidence for the Date of Cist Graves, Rathlin 78 
Island. By Miss M. L. Tildesley. 

The human remains dealt with in the foregoing report by Sir Arthur Keith 
were discovered by C. Blake Whelan, Esq., on Rathlin Island, off the coast of 
Antrim, in the summer of 1927. 

Archeological ‘Dala.—The following are the archzological observations macle 
by Mr. Whelan in the course of excavation :—Four long-cist burials were uncovered, 
skeletons extended, head toS.W. The cists were joined together, two side by side 
having a side-wall in common, and the foot-ends of both doing duty as head-ends 
of another pair of cists having again a side wall in common. The graves had been 
dug down through the 2-3 feet of surface mould to the top of the underlying 
“rotten rock (hard red sandy clay), which thus formed the floor of the cists. 
The walls and cover-stones were formed of rough slabs of basalt and chalk, two or 
three to each side and to each cover. The cista were nearly filled with humus, and 
the fact that the foot-bones of one skeleton were still in articular position in a lump 
of earth allows us to infer that the humus was already there when the soft tissues 
decayed and did not arrive by subsequent infiltration through the interstices between 
the slabs. In the earth within the cists, at about the level of the human remains, 
were “numerous animal-bones and teeth and sea-shells,” but no artifacts. In the 
overlying soil a well-formed end scraper was found of a white patina and presumably 
Neolithic, but this specimen was in no way directly associated with the burials. 
Finally, there had been deposited on top of and around the closed cists an abundance 
of shingle from the neighbouring beach. That no observed detail may be left 
unrecorded, it may be added that in the shingle Mr. Whelan noticed “ some curiously 
stained red earth ancl also blackened layers,” though it does not appear probable 
to the writer that any archmological significance attaches to these appearances. 
If the blackened layers had been due to burning, presumably some fragments of 
charcoal would have been revealed by the careful examination given; as this was 
not the case, one may surmise decayed seaweed brought up with the shingle from the 
beach, or some other such non-significant origin for the blackened layers, and some 
cause of this same natural order for the red earth also. 

Date of Interments.—The above archeological data are not such as to indicate 
any period at which alone it would have been possible for such interments to be 
made, but careful examination of the evidence we have may at least serve to narrow 
down the probabilities. Though there was abundant witness to flint-working, 
Neolithic in type, near the cists as also elsewhere throughout the island, a Neolithic 
date is improbable (though not impossible) for extended skeletons in long 
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cists.* Again in the Bronze Age it is usual—in Ireland apparently as elsewhere— 
for inhumation cists to be short and skeletons contracted, though exceptions exist.t 
In any case, the Neolithic and Bronze Ages may be considered ruled out by the 
condition of the bones, and by Sir Arthur Keith's observation of blows by a sharp 
metal instrument. 

The subsequent period falls archzeologically into four main categories : (1) the 
Early Iron Age, which in Ireland may be reckoned from the Celtic immigration 
{considered by Macalister to begin in the &.K. in the early part of the fourth 
century B.c.[) to the conversion of Ireland to Christianity in the sixth century a.D.: 
(2) the Christian period from the sixth century onward, into which, however, there 
irrupted (3) the paganism of the Seancdinavian raiders and settlers in the ninth 
and tenth centuries; (4) the medigval period, which began with the final defeat of 
the Scandinavians in 1014 a.p. and witnessed their gradual assimilation, both 
political and religious. 

(1) Data concerning the few finds of human remains assigned to the Karly Iran 
ge in Ireland are very inadequate. All of the four cases recorded by Macalister 
(drehecol. of Ireland, 1928, pp. 202-5) lay beneath tumuli. In one case, Killale, 
the individual was buried upright, with bronze sword and iron-headed spear, within 
a rude incomplete cist 7 feet high: of that at Dunadry we know that the skeleton 
lay within a cist (short or long !), a ring of lignite on its head, and a stone urn and 
glass ring at its feet. We are told of the Lochrea tumulus only that uo cist was 
present, that a cremation with urn was found at the bottom, and higher up the 
skeletons of a woman, a horse, and part of a red deer. As to the Cuffborough 
tumulus, it is merely stated that a male and a female skeleton were contained 
within a beehive-structure—on which feature alone the tumulus was tentatively 
referred to the Early Iron Age. Turning to the neighbouring countries for 
comparative data, we find a parallel to the Rathlin Islend burials in an extended 
interment in a long cist at Blackness Castle, Linlithgow, assigned to the Early Iron 
Age on the evidence of a bronze armlet of a type otherwise unknown in Seotland ; | 
and a group of more definitely dateable cists at Catioroc, Guernsey, six in number 
and dated by their plentiful grave-goods (mostly weapons) at about 100) B.c., were 
all about 7 feet in length, and presumably therefore (though not certainly) contained 
extended burials.§ Again, the Karly Iron Age interment at Birdlip, Glos., well-dated 
at second half of the first century a.p., consisted of three extended skeletons in 
a line, enclosed in a kind of cist: an oval ring of upright stones roughly roofed by 
some thin slabs. In the numerous Early La Tene interments in East Yorkshire (Danes 
Graves, Arras and other groups), though most were contracted, a few lay extended: 
none, however, was enclosed in a cist, and all were topped with small tumuli. 
Contracted burial occurs in other instances in this period; and, though orientation 
is not consistent, there seems on the whole to be a bias in favour of head north. 


=e —— ————— ee a ae = 


* Professor R. A. 8. Macalister cites a case of 17 extended burials im graves “ bordered 
‘with stones set on edge “ near Bally Bunnian, Co, Derry, which were presumed tu be associated 
with a Neolithic settlement of which there was evidence on the adjacent beach, As, however 
no artifacts were found in the graves, the connection is only presumptive. (Jrefand in 
Pre-Ceitic Times, 1921, p. 31d). 

+ For instance, the extended Bronze Age skeleton at Corston, Pembroke, deseribed by Dr. 
Cyril Fox in Archeelogia Cumebronsts, 1027. 

telrcherology of Ireland, 1028, p. 17, 

§ Account in Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., 1024-5, p. 116. ; 

|| Mr. T. D. Kendrick, of the British Museum, has been good enough to give mo his opinion 
on this subject as figured: that if found in Italy it would be assignable to the Bronze Age, but 
as far north as Scotland, the Early [ron Age is more probable, though not certain. 

4 Account in Journ. Brit. Archorol. desn., 1, 1845-0, p. 305, ancl VILL, 182, p. Gt. lam 
indebted for this instance, and the dating, to Mr. T. LD. Kendrick. 
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(2) When we come to the Harly Christian period in Ireland, we find much 
ampler evidence of burials such as those of Rathlin Island. Thus the Rev. John 
O'Laverty, who visited the site of nearly every ancient church in the Diocese of 
Down, says: “I have observed that an ancient form of interment was practiser! 
“ by the Early Christians in this portion of Ireland. The coffin consisted of 
“ flagstones placed along the sides of the body, with a flagstone at its head and 
“ another at its feet: similar thin stones resting on these were placed over the 
* body." He gives a list of 15 ancient Christian cemeteries in Down in which 
he had found stone-lined graves, and surmises that they would be found in all. He 
refers also to an account of 50-60 long cists (unmortared) near Dundalk, Co. Louth. 
The lie of these graves is §.E. to N.W., and in most of the others it is roughly 
E. to W., though in a very ancient church at St. John’s Point, Co. Down, the graves 
radiate round a centre point, head outwards. Of grave-goods none, except that 
a white pebble was found in all those praves in which it was looked for; and often 
the remains of ferns on which the head was cushioned, These numerous instances 
of Karly Christian long-cist burials in NE. Ireland, with head pointed approximately 
west, make it unnecessary to give examples from elsewhere, though they could be 
quoted from Cornwall, and in considerable numbers from Scotland. And although 
in these latter cases and also in those from N.E. Ireland the cista are described as 
built of “thin slabs,” or of “ flag-stones,” the “ chalk and roughly-hewn stones ” 
which take their place in the Rathlin Island burials would be explained by the 
absence of local stone more suitable for slab-making than basalt and chalk. 

(3) Little is known of the graves of Scandinavian raiders and settlers in Ireland. 
The one Viking cemetery known as yet? had shallow burials without cists, richly 
furnished with grave-goods; posture and orientation not recorded. 

The evidence as to the type of grave used by Scandinavian settlers in Scotland 
has recently been discussed by Mr. Arthur J. H. Edwards in his account of a group 
of long-cist graves on the coast at Ackergill, Caithness, one of which yielded a bronze 
chain dated by Baltic parallels at about tenth century a.p.t One only was a simple 
flagstone cist grave embedded in the sand; the other cisis were placed within beds 
of stones (flat beach-stones forming the lower layers, white quartzite pebbles the 
top) each bed being enclosed within a kerb of stone slabs. Other Viking cist-burials 
of less elaborate character—as also burials without cists—are, however, known in 
Scotland. Thus Mr. Edwards mentions Orkney burials (Bay of Pierowall) laid on 
the ground within “roughly made enclosures of stones,” and covered each with 
a mound; a cist under a burial-mound at Eigg; two graves “ with a line of stones 
* on edge that formed an enclosure round each” at Ballinaby, Islay; a cist-grave 
at Kiloran Bay, Colonsay. If to these instances of Scandinavian long-cist burials 
in Scotland one could add evidence of a similar custom in the lands whence the 
Vikings came, such might be more safely assumed for the other countries in which 
they settled. In Norway, however, burials in stone cists are rare in the Viking 
period; though we learn that in the Island of Bornholm cist-graves with a stone 
setting above them (recalling some of the Ackergill structures) are found in Viking 
times. Again, at Kalfborgara in Iceland, a group of the graves of Norse immigrants 
of this period were “ surrounded by walls of loose stones and covered with gravel 
** anc stones.” 

These various threads of circumstantial evidence prevent our seeing anything 
improbable in a Scandinavian origin for long cists, shingle-covered, on Rathlin 
Island. 

* Journ. Ray. Hist. d: Archerol, dasn. of Ireland, XY, 1879-82, Pp. 105. 
log Islandbridge, near Dublin : Archeol. of Ireland, by BR, A. 8. Macalister, 1928, 
= t Proc. Soc. Antig. Scot., LX, 1927, pp. 160-182. 
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: As regards the position of the body in Viking burials elsewhere, where recorils 
exist, lying extended on the back seems more usual than otherwise, and as to 
orientation there is no invariable rule. 

_ (4) The practice of lining Christian graves with stone did not cease in the 
British Isles with the Early Christian period. In fact, burial in stone-lined cists is 
said (Journ. Roy. Hist. & Archwol. Asen., Freland, XV, p- 106) to have persisted at 
Ness, Isle of Lewis, until late in the nineteenth century. This was unusually late. 
but instances of a stone lining to graves in which medieval bodies were laid— 
usually enclosed only in a shroud—are likely to be found at any part of the 
Medieval Period in England. Thus, two occurred in 85 medimval burials 
excavated on Castle Hill, Scarborough, in 1922-5: a number have been found under 
the pavement of Chertsey Abbey; one under the aisle of Beaulieu Abbey. But in 
most, if not all, of such cases the stone is trimmed into small blocks which fit more 
or lesa closely together, and these are often so placed as roughly to follow the outline 
of the extended body. 

Concltsions.—The direct evidence that we have of the practice of extended! 
burial, head roughly west, in long cists, without grave goods, in the Early Christian 
period in N-.E. Ireland, suggests this as the most likely date for the interments on 
Rathlin Island, if the animal bones found with them can he disposeil of as due to 
chance; for the provision of food for the dead is hardly a Christian practice. 
There are no known remains of a Christian church near the site (though one cannot 
make any assertion as to what excavation might reveal), ancl tradition states that 
the Protestant church, half a mile distant, occupies the site of the ancient Christian 
church founded by St. Comgall of Bangor about 580 a.p. The absence of a 
Christian church does not. however, necessarily disprove a Christian origin for the 
tombs. The Christian custom of church and churchyard burial began with the 
interment of saints within the church itself. Gradually, ecclesiastics and then lay 
notables pressed in to share the distinction originally reserved for sanctity; and 
when commoners’ burials also began to follow the churchward trend, exigencies of 
space necessitated burial outside the church. In more than one region, however, 
this Christian tendency was opposed by a more hygienic pagan custom, of burial 
away from the centres of habitation. Such was the Anglo-Saxon practice, and 
the stages by which the Christian tendency prevailed against it are indicated by 
the interment of St. Augustine within the church at Canterbury in 605 a.p.; and 
the first ordinance establishing church graveyards about 742 4.p., under Cuthbert, 
Archhishop of Canterbury. In the Roman Empire, the long battle against the 
Christian tendency was only formally ended by the Emperor Leo's abrogation, 
in the ninth century, of the interdict against burial within city walls. In France 
churchyards took the place of cemeteries in the course of the ninth to the tenth 
centuries. We may thus expect in Ireland also a transition period in the first 
Christian centuries when interments were still made away from churches; and to 
this period the Rathlin cists might belong. As regards the covering of the cists 
with shingle carried up from the beach, whether this was a pious Christian custom 
in the district I do not know: it is not more incongruous than the observed custom 
of placing a white pebble in the grave. 

The provision of food for the dead—if we must interpret the animal bones thus— 
is, however, more consistent with attribution to the pagan Viking imvaders than to 
Christians, early or late. .And while evidence is too scanty to show whether the 
Scandinavians ever buried in long cists in Ireland, instances are not lacking of their 
using this method of burial elsewhere. Also the surrounding or covering of the cist 
with “stones from the beach” in several of these instances may indicate a 
Scandinavian tradition of which the shingle on the Rathlin cists is only another 
expression. The orientation of the heads to the 8.W. would be neither for nor 
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against a Scandinavian origin. A Medieval date is less likely than an Early 
Christian on account of the weakening of the cist-tradition in later Christian times. 
No date, however, from the Early Iron Age onwards, can be positively ruled out on 
the archeological data, though the Early Christian and Scandinavian periods provide 
most of the fairly close parallels in the above comparative evidence. 

In discussing the Rathlin Island burials one point has not been dealt: with : 
the arrangement of the cists with “ party-walls” in common. I know of no 
instance elsewhere exactly repeating what seemed to be the arrangement of these 
four graves, but it may be supposed that economy of material might occur to 
cist-builders of any period. For example, “ party-walls ” between pairs of cists 
have been found in the Harlyn Bay site (probably La Téne): two in one cist with 
a thin partition between were found in the Seandinavian cemetery at Ackergill. 
Until we have evidence of a four-square arrangement of cists as a tradition of a given 
period, we may look upon it as an individual variation without significance from the 
point of view of determining date. 

That the dating of the Rathlin Island cists cannot yet attain to definiteness is 
largely due to a fact which Professor Macalister frequently laments: the fact that 
the large majority of archeological sites and finds in Lreland have been so casually 
examined and so unintelligently recorded; whence our lack of precise knowledge 
concerning its burial-customs in successive ages. At least the Rathlin Island site 
itself has not suffered from this drawback with Mr. Whelan as investigator, anc we 
may hopefully expect that the same thoroughness and accuracy of observation 
applied by him in any subsequent digging on this site may not only lead to the 
definite dating of the Rathlin Island cists, but help to fill a gap in present-day 


knowledge of Irish archeology. M. L. TILDESLEY. 

Sociology. Hocart. 

Coronation and Marriage. [By A. Jf. Hocurt. 79 
The identity of installation and marriage was not as definite in Fijias I 


could have wished at the time of writing my “ Kingship.”” The following extract from 
the installation of the Lord of Ndravuwalu, in the island of Kancdavu, is decisive. 

“Two heralds tie a cloth round the new chief's waist. At the end of the usual 
period of quiescence, which lasts four days, ‘the cloth bathes."* A lady is brought 
to be the chief’s (wife). ‘The chief bathes with the cloth which those two tied round 
his body. He calls the lady that is about to become his wife and she brings a change 
of clothes. He comes out and his wife wrings out the cloth. From now on she is 
called queen (Ranandi) ” 

In Lekutu in Vanua Levu it was stated that she who wrung out the cloth after 
the installation became th> chief's wife. 

In a Mbauan marriage, after ‘‘ cohabitation,” the bride discards her short skirt 
and receives a long one from her mother. When the Lord of Levuka is installed, as 
described in my “ Kingship,” p. 72, the women of Levuka prepare a skirt for the 
installation of the Lady of Levuka (Randi Levuka). 

The original identity of installation and marriage explains a curious Indian 
notion which is otherwise inexplicable. Tt is considered a sin for a younger brother 
to marry before the elder. But it is also a sin for the younger to ascend the throne 
before the elder. There is only one term for both classes of offenders, parivettri. 
See Manu, IIT, 171; Vishnu Purana, LV, 20, Tff.: Muir’s *‘ Sanskrit Texts,’ I, 278. The 
younger brother by marrying first would evidently as house-lord (grhapati) rank 
above his senior, which is contrary to the natural order of things. 

With us married women still rank above spinsters. 








* "Cloth ” means both the cloth and the chief, 
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By insisting too much on the king my “ Kingship" has perhaps obscured the 
fundamental idea which is that a man cannot sacrifice without a wife. This 
principle is clearly expressed in India. Fustel de Coulanges, in his “ Cité Antique,” 
chapter IX, long ago drew attention to this principle in Greece and Rome*; but 
its Importance does not seem to have been appreciated in an anti-ritualistic age. 

As to why the wife should be necessary, I think it will turn out in the end that, 
as Professor Elliot Smith has suggested, the act of procreation first gave rise to the 





idea of creation, and all sacrifice is an act of creation. A. M. HOCART. 

Brittany: Archeology. Forde. 

The Megalithic Gallery in Brittany. 8y C. Daryll Forde. 80 
The allée converte, or covered gallery, occupies an important position in the 


megalithic architecture of Brittany. Although this type of tomb forms an integral 
part of the early culture of the peninsula and cannot, on our present data, be regarded 
as earlier or later than the more abundant passage dolmens and grouped chambers(*), 
it nevertheless indicates both in geographical distribution and in occasional items 
of furniture distinct external relationships. That these tombs are in some instances 
virtually contemporaneous with other forms is readily demonstrated. The allée 
couverte du Net, St. Gildas de Rhuys(?), 22 m. long, although somewhat ruined 
and penetrated in Gallo-Roman times, as is evidenced by a whole family of Roman 
Venuses and pottery, has, however, yielded a considerable number of objects typical 
of the Breton megalithic culture, including polished diorite axes, Grand Pressigny 
and other flint blades and points; a tanged and barbed arrowhead, a rock crystal 
pendant, bell-beakers, and other sherds, together with incinerated bone fragments. 
The famous but ruined gallery of Kerlescant, Carnac, described by Lukis(§), was also 
of this form. The chamber, 52 feet long and 5 feet wide, was divided into two 
sections. It lay longitudinally in an elongated mound about 150 feet long, 50 feet 
wide and 7 feet high. The condition of the tumulus suggested that one chamber 
had been built later than the other. This tomb, although previously violated. 
yielded furniture essentially similar to that of the passage dolmens and affording 
no basis for chronological distinction. The objects included a typical bell beaker, 
a carinated bowl, one laurel leaf (“amygdaloid “) and two barbed arrow-heads. 
a rock erystal pendant, a miniature axe pendant, and a polished stone axe.(*) 
The most interesting features of the tomb are the two ~ holed stone entries,” one ina 
lateral wall in the shorter of the two compartments and the other in the megalithic 
wall separating the two. Both these entries had been formed by carving away a 
semi-circular hole on the sides of two adjacent slabs. Lukis reported a similar 
entry in one side wall in another gallery about 24 m. long at Kertearac, quite close 
to Kerlescant; this monument has since been entirely destroyed. Holed entries 
are not, however, exclusive to the allée couverle in Brittany. The passage dolmens 
of Garen-Dol, Kerlouan, Morbihan and the laterally (7) chambered Pare-ar-dolmen, 
St. Pol de Léon, N. Finistére, also had holed entries constructed in a similar 
manner.(*) 

Kendrick(*) has pointed out the analogies between the Kerleseant tomb and 
the “long cist’ at Le Couperon, Jersey. Both are rectangular, with holed stones 
and flanking lines of megalithic blocks within the body of the tumulus. He considers 
that both show the influence of the Seine-Qise-Marne region to the cast of Paris 
where rock cut and rectangular megalithic chambers occur as the tombs of the early 
culture in this area, analogies in furniture, including callais and greenstone (jaceite, 
ete.) axes, afford undoubted evidence of contact between Brittany and the Paris 
area in “ Megalithic " times. A potsherd at Kerlescant was decorated with rougn 
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* Cf. Pauly-Wisacwa, J. 72. 
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nail markings, which are not characteristic of the Breton pottery but occur in the 
Marne.(*) 

But the character and distribution of the tombs of north Brittany indicate 
still more strongly the closeness of this correction. In Ille-et-Vilaine, the northern 
Cétes-du-Nord, and in parts of north-eastern Finistére, the rectangular allée-couverte 
is the standard tomb form.(8) In Ille-et-Vilaine every one of the tombs that is at 
all well preserved is of this type. The magnificent tomb of Essée, three kilometres 
from Retiers, is rectangular and divided into two sections.(") The short “ vestibule ” 
is 3-75 m. long by 3 m. wide, the slightly larger ‘* chamber ” is 14 m. long and 4-2 m. 
wide, and is separated off by projecting megalithic supports which leave a narrow 
gangway. The length of the chamber is also broken up by three transverse megalithic 
pillars projecting from one wall, a feature also found in the “ cists” of the Paris 
area. There is, unfortunately, no record of the contents of the Essée tomb. The 
allé couverte of Tresée (Maison des Fées) further north is also a long rectangular 
structure, 14 m. long and 2-6 m. wide, and only 75 cms. high inside. It is divided 
into a short and long chamber by a transverse slab. It has a further resemblance 
to the Seine tombs since “it is partly buried in the ground, but shows no trace 
of a covering tumulus,”'(!”) 

Two rectangular chambers of similar proportions, but considerably smaller. 
ocour near Landéan in the forest of Fougéres. The interior plans are 4 m. long 
by 1 m. and 3-4 m. long by 1-6 m. respectively. They do not appear to be subter- 
ranean, like the megalithic cists of the Seine.(!") 

In the Cétes-du-Nord ‘megalithic chambers, apparently covered galleries occur 
in the arrondissement of Dinan at Pleudihen, St. Helen (Rocher, 11-5 m. long); 
Notre Dame de Guildo (Gesrouen, 13 m. long) and Trégon (la Heuchére, 15-4 m. 
long).(2#) A gallery 13 m. long, at Ville-au-Borg, also in Dinan, was excavated by 
Martin in 1897. A point butted diorite celt 17-6 cms. long, a Grand Pressigny 
“dagger” and a transverse ‘arrow head” were found.() The gallery of Tertre 
de I’Eglise, Plevenon, was originally covered by a large tumulus. It was ravagecl 
by the owner in 1859, who recovered from the chamber (17 m. long, 2 m. wide, and 
1-4 to 1-6 m. high inside) an inhumation burial, a rich furniture of polished stone 
axes about 40 in number, beads and a metal “dagger.” This dagger, although 
said to be bronze, was more probably of copper, since it was apparently of the 
unriveted West European type found elsewhere in the megalithic tombs of Brittany. 
The furniture has, however, been entirely lost, and the tomb is now a complete ruin.(™) 
A gallery, 12-6 m., occurs in the prehistoric settlement at La Poterie; already rifled, 
a point butted diorite celt 12-5 ems. and a 13 cm. thin butted flint axe were, however, 
recovered in modern times.(*) The ruined gallery on Ile Grande, off the coast at 
Boden, is said to have been originally surrounded by a stone circle.(2") 

Further east, at Roche-Camio, Pledran, near St. Brieuc, is a gallery of the Esse 
type, t.e., With a small “vestibule” section and long major chamber.(™) In the 
same district there are the ruins of the magnificent “ Dolmen de la Couette,” 
Ploufragen, a rectangular chamber 15 metres long, which was opened in Roman 
times.(8) The gallery of St. Aaron, Lamballe, 11 m. long by 1-5 m. wide, was ex- 
plored in the middle of the last century and yielded a typical megalithic furniture 
of polished axes, flint blades, and a large bead.() Several galleries of smaller dimen- 
sions are also known in the Cétes-du-Nord, eg., Kerbors, Lezardrieux, 8 m. long 
by 1-4 m. wide and 1 to 1-3 m. high inside. This tomb lay close to the stone circle 
of Kerbors, but no record of its furniture is available.(™) 

This tomb form extends into northern Finistére, a small but spacious example 
occurring at St. Pol de Léon (8-5 m. long by 3-9 m. wide.(*4) The gallery of Mougon 
Bihan, near Commana, Sizun, was 13 m. long by 1-6 m. wide. On one pillar are 
relief carvings of metal implements.(“) Although the enclosed gallery is relatively 
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rare in southern Finistére the forms undoubtedly suggest relations to the preceding 
types. A well-preserved example was explored by du Chatellier near Beuzec, Cap 
Sizun. This gallery, the allée cowverte of Kerbannaleec, lay only 500 metres from the 
bay of Douarnenez. It was strictly rectangular, 11 metres long, 2 metres wide, 
and closed at each end. A row of megalithic slabs lay parallel to the chamber 
along one side, as at Kerlescant. -The contents relate it definitely to the southern 
culture, for 4 carinated bowl with groups of vertical incisions were found with flint 
points and a spindle whorl. Other galleries are reported from Coadigou (Loctudy), 
Kerleguer and Kersidal (Plomeur). Unfortunately they are mostly rained and reports 
of excavation are rare, but the exploration of the gallery at Cru gou yielded a furniture 
which included beakers and polished stone implements. At Penquer, in Plozevet, 
du Chatellier excavated a tumulus containing a diminutive gallery, only 4 metres 
long, with very rich furniture, including a beaker, “ bracer ’ and a tanged copper 
dagger of early type.(") : 

Although we have emphasised the frequency of the straight gallery in north 
. Brittany it must not be thought that passage dolmens are entirely absent. In 
view of the ruined condition of the majority of the tombs and the lack of detailed 
records it is impossible to attain great precision and, although no well-preserved 
passage-dolmen can be described from Ille-et-Vilaine, the form undoubtedly occurs 
in the Cétes-du-Nord. The “dolmen” of St. Servais, Callac, had a chamber 
5 m. long, 3 m. wide by 2m. high, led up to by a narrow gallery.(**) Near Tregastal 
are the ruins of what appears to have been a passage dolmen with a large chamber.(™) 
At St. Connan, St. Nicholas du Pelem, occurs a passage dolmen of the Gavr'inis 
type in which the chamber merges into the gallery. The chamber plan is 2-5 m. 
by 2m.; the gallery is now ruined.(**) 

The covered gallery is peculiar in its distribution. From the Vendée to Northern 
Finistére megalithic tombs and their associated settlements indicate an almost 
unbroken occupation of the shores of the peninsula, while, apart from the Middle 
Vilaine basin(**), the distribution thins out rapidly towards the interior. Thete is 
little doubt that the vast majority of the monuments lie within ten to fifteen 
kilometers of the coast.(™) In the north and north-east, however, in the Cotes-du-Nord 
and Ille-et-Vilaine, although minor concentrations occur sporadically along the 
coast, ¢.g., north of Lannion, the distribution is generally interior. The tombs of 
this north-eastern quadrant are less numerous than along the southern and western 
shores. They are scattered widely and nowhere form concentrations approaching 
those of the Gulf of Morbihan, Southern Finistére, or even the Crozan peninsula. 
These exceptional conditions of interior and scattered distribution contrast in the 
strongest possible manner with the crowded seaboard distributions of the South and 
West. Correlated as they are with a tomb form which is rare and sporadic elsewhere 
they suggest a process of expansion and settlement temporarily divorced from the 
generally maritime movement of the megalithic culture, and serve to link the North 
Breton tombs more definitely with the inland culture of the Paris basin. We are, 
therefore, inclined to dissociate them from the South Breton centres, as representing 
a westward expansion from the cast in which maritime enterprise played little part- 
Such dissociation cannot, of course, have been complete; carinated bowls, butter: 
axes and other elements link the two areas, while the passage dolmen and covered 
gallery are by no means mutually exclusive. It nevertheless appears probable 
that the boggy shists of Central Brittany and the incompleteness of the maritime 
circuit round the northern shores perpetuated in some measure a distinction originally 
based on divergent cultural roots. 

The wider relations of the covered gallery as found in Brittany and the Paris 
culture raise difficult problems. The “long cist” with “holed stone” entries 
or partitions is widely distributed as a Bronze Age tomb form in Central Europe 
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and Sweden, The furniture is very different from, and almost certainly later in 
actual date than, that of either the Paris region or Brittany, so that derivation of 
the last two from Central European and ultimately Caucasic forms is practically 
impossible. 

Kendrick refuses to consider southern prototypes, because he is convinced 
that the south Iberian tombs are late.(2") He maintains that “in Spain the evidence 
“ ia decisive, for it is only when nearing the end of an evolutionary series of tombs 
“ that we find this feature introduced, and it is absolutely certain that it was a 
“ device unknown to the earliest megalith makers in that country or in Portugal, 
“ that is to say, the dolmen people.’’() But the Iberian “ evolutionary series "’ 
is by no means certain(*!) and it still remains possible that the holed-stoned tombs 
cited by Kendrick, i.e., Gor and Cueva di Viera, Antequera(™), are, in fact, among 
the first fruits of Iberian megalithic architecture. No mention is made, moreover, 
of the fact that the holed stone entry is a characteristic Almerian Trait. The 
necropolis of Gor, Granada, is a western output of this culture, (4") but the same 
feature appears in the heart of the region at Los Millares.(*) At Los Millares some 
of the chambers are partly excavated and the megalithic, as distinct from the 
dray-walled, tomb consists of bulging oblong chambers separated by a partition 
from a gallery little narrower than the chamber.(™4) “ Rectangular" partitioned 
tombs also occur in Algarve, eg., Nora, and Aleala I11.(") A full discussion of 
this problem cannot be attempted here, but significance of the holed stone entry in 
Brittany and the Marne clearly depends on the megalithic sequence in Iberia.(*) 
As far as Brittany alone is concerned the proximate source would appear to be, as 
Kendrick suggests, the Paris region in northern France. Bosch Gimpera, although 
tempted to reverse the process, yet decides that “it is, however, more probable 
“that it is in the South, where these types represent the end of an antochthonous 
“development in the Pyrenean culture (sic), that we must seek the point of 
departure for this type, and explain the Breton forms from those of North 
“ France and not inversely.’’(") C. DARYLL FORDE. 
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REVIEWS. 
Japan: Ethnology, Montandon. and eye colour, existence of Mongolian 


Au Pays des Ainow: Exploration 81 
Anthropologique. By Dr, George } 
Montandon. Masson & Cie., Paris. 1928. 


Pp. 240, 48 photographic plates, 115 figures 
in the text. Paper covers. Price not 
stated. 

Twenty-five years ago Professor Basil 
Hall Chamberlain, an authority on Ainu 
matters, warned “ would-be investigators 
of Aino peculiarities ° that they “ should 
“ exercise scrupulous care in their choice 
* of individuals for study, as almost every 
‘ Aino village now includes a considerable 
* percentage of half-breeds.” Dr. Montan- 
don's portraits, Nos. 38, 15, 70 and Fig. 137, 
are typical of Ainu physiognomy «de he 
saw it—the very types that an old Japan 
hand would recognise as betraying Japanese 
blood. Mos. 55, 27, 37, 30, 21, 24 (males), 
antl 93, 105, 92, 78, 74, 58, 95 (females), 
and also, for control, Dr. Neil Gordon 
Munro’s male Ainu in Figs. 412, 413, and 
414 (nude) of Prehistoric Japan (1911), 
which illustrate the characteristic Ainu 
physiognomy of a quarter of a century ago. 

‘After 184 pages devoted to Palwo- 
Siberian craniology come head and face 
measurements accompanied by notes as 
to age, name, native village, hair, skin 


fold, stature and arm-spread, of over 
100 male Ainu, and portraits of 36 adult 
males and 33 adult females. 

The effort to reduce to a cut-and-driedl 
racial classification the welter of over- 
lapping types inhabiting Northern Asia 
is not very successful, but useful facts 
emerge, ¢g., (p. 72) that the Chukchi 
peninsula, having formerly been entirely 
populated by anatomical Eskimo (ride 
recent archeological fieldwork aml eranio- 
logical research), any ancient skulls from 
this district in museums should be classed 
not as primitive Chukechis but as Eskimo; 
and (p. 164), that Aleuts amd Ghiliaks 
belong to the same anatomical group, of 
which the Ghiliaks with their * hyper- 
* mongolic characters " are the “ least 
* eontaminated by admixture aml cross- 
“ breeding and the most representative.” 
Problems arising from the distribution, in 
one and the same human type, of the 
physical features of European aud Mongol. 
oid in proportions and degree of character- 
isation that vary infinitely, would seem 
better explained by the hypothesis of 
Sir Arthur Keith's recent Huxley Memorial 
Lecture on “ The Evolution of the Human 
Races,” J.R.AJ., Vol. LVIII, 1928, than 
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by Dr. Montandon postulating (see pp. 154, 
175, 194, 204 and 208) the interbreecling of 
races whose physical features would have 
to have been already evolved to a high 
degree of specificity before such cross- 
breeding took place. 

There is no mention of the fact (published 
in English by B. H. Chamberlain 25 yeara 
ago, and by Dr. Munro in I911, doe, evt.), 
that the <Ainu share with prehistoric 
European races the primitive characters 
of platyenemia, torsion and perforation 
of the humerus, curvature of ulna, chan- 
nelled fibula, torsion of the femur, pilastered 
femur, anc tendency to a third trochanter, 
although he contends that, whilst the 
Mongolian elament is present in varying 
degrees in all four Paleo-Siberian peoples 
(p. 177), the dolichocephalic element armong 
them derives from an original Ainu strain 
when this race “ still occupied Siberia,” and 
which he sees in the Kamehadala, Koriaks, 
Yukaghira and Chukchis. Dr. Montandon 
betrays his omission to acquaint himself 
with the prehistory and history of the folk 
whose anatomy he investigatea (a) when 
he supports the argument that the Ainu 
were originally a continental people by 
trying to prove that the Japanese were 
a maritime race on the testimony of what 
he believes to be their traction of house- 
building on piles (Appendix); and (6) when 
he misunderstands a point made by 
Koganai, in regard to the enlargement of 
the foramen magnum of certain Hokkaido 
alculls (p. 111), owing to his own assumption 
that the Eta of Japan are merely a social 
caste, whereas the Japanese tradition that 
the Eta are of different racial descent is 
supportel by the physiognomy of the 
inhabitants of Eta settlementa and by 
certain Eta customs. Dr. Munro has 
pointed out (loc. cit, p. 75 ff.) the analogy 
between the winter roofed pits or toichiaci 
of the Kurile Ainu and the winter work- 
shops of some of the Eta folk. Dr. Montan- 
den has not envisaged the important 
anthropological problem of the contribu- 
tion, anatomical and cultural, mace by 
the Ainu (once spread over the entire 
Japanese archipelago) to the now con- 
solidated Japanesa race, though some of 
his investigations throw light on it. For 
example, whereas all Buriats examined by 
him show the Mongolian fold to some 
degree, 56 per cent. of the males and 
50 per cent. of the females having it 
complete, 25 per cent. only of the Ainu 
males and 29 per cent. of the fornales 
show a trace of it, whilst, in the Japanese 
he examined, all stages were represented 
from absence to a completely characteristic 
fold. Again, the Ainu women examined 
are in all cases more Mongolic in their 
physical characters than the men: their 
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hair is less wavy and leas inclined to show 
auburn tints, their eyea are blacker, their 
cheekbones more prominent, the root of 
the nose more spreacl, the face flatter and 
more prognathous. We commend this list 
of sexually selective characters to the 
attention of Sir Arthur Keith: can he 
explain it by the proportionately more 
intensive action of one or other growth- 
controlling factor of the endocrine glands 
in ong or other sex? Can these be sex- 
linke! Mendelian characters ? Such a 
physiological explanation woukl throw 
light on the biological evolution of the 
Japanese race in which every degree of 
mongolisation is represented. En passant, 
the author agsertes (p. 194) that the hair 
eolour of the Japanese of both sexes is 
“sang exception, ni restriction " uniformly 
black. There is, however, a tendency 
observable among some women to waviness 
ancl a trace of auburn. In four years’ 
residence among the Japanese, the reviewer 
never saw wavy or chestnut-tinted hair 
in the progeny of unions between Japanese 
andl Europeans. The European blood 
betrays itself, rather, in fairer skin, occa- 
aionally in lighter eye-colour, and generally 
in greater height and slenderness of build 
with less mongoloid facial features. (In 
general, the European characters were more 
accentuated in children whose European 
parent was Nordic in type, though the 
degree varied in members of the same 
family, and was least in evidence in children 
whose fathera were Portuguese.) So far 
ag the testimony of Dr. Montandon'‘s 
photographs goes, this dominance of the 
mongolic characters would seem to be even 
more marked in Ainu whose blood has 
been contaminated by the conquering 
race. 


Dr. Montandon’s book is both timely and 
valuable, but it serves to point the need 
for a Japanese anthropologist familiar with 
local history and prehistory to tackle the 
problem of Ainu origins Pixeigheg it is too 
late, and publish his findings and docu- 
ments in some European language. The 
usefulness of the book is diminished by 
the absence of an index, but it contains 
bibliographies. The photographic repro- 


‘tuetions are satisfactory, and the paper 


and printing good. ¥. CC COLLUM. 


History. Cook: Adeook: Charlesworth. 
The Cambridge Ancient History. 89 
Edited by &. A. Cook, F. E. Adcock, 
M. P. Charlesworth. (WII. The Hellenistic 
Monarehies and the Rise of Rome.) 9} in. 
* 6} in.; pp. xxxi + 988, 18 maps, plans 
and tables. Cambridge: At the University 
Press, 1928. Price 37s. 6d. net. 
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The previous volumes of The Cambridge 
-lnetent History were reviewed in Man, 
1924 (91), 1926 (186), and 1928 (77). The 
successive volumes, representing their suc- 
ceeding centuries, bring with them the 
fall of empires and civilisations; but their 
fall seems to be a signal for the uprising 
of other empires and other civilisations; 
no sooner do they totter to their fall than 
new streams of culture, new mocles of life, 
new religions, await the attention of the 
anthropologist to show that they are not 
so new after all. 

Thug, in the present volume, the beginn- 
img of the decline of Greece is narrated 
aide by side with the story of the foundation 
and rise of Rome; and Principal Stuart 
Jones's account of the primitive institutions 
of Rome opens a discussion of the origin 
of its kingship, a subject that at once 
brings us into contact with the Celts, 
whose coming forms the theme of another 
ehapter, by Mr. de Navarro, of primarily 
anthropological interest. Among the other 
sections of this volume to which the 
attention of anthropologista may he profit- 
ably drawn, I may mention Dr. Schulten’s 
notes on the institutions and civilisation 
of the Iberians. 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


ee 


[India : Ethnography. Ayyar. 
Anthrepology of the Syrian 8 3 
Christians. By Rao Bahadur L. EK. 


Anantakrishna Ayyvar, B.A., L.T. Pp. xvii 
+ 338, with 45 plates. Cochin Government. 
Press. 1926. 

Christianity was established on the West 
Coast of India at least a thousand veara 
before the arrival of the Portuguese; in 
fact, there is nothing improbable in the 
legend that traces its foundation to the 
Apostle St. Thomas. In 192] the Syrian 
Christians numbered nearly 800,000, con- 
centrate| mostly in Cochin State anid 
North Travancore. Their greatest strength 
lies inland round Kottayam, where they 
number over 40 per cent. of the population 
{in one talug, Minachil, more than half), 
and thig too in one of the most intensely 
Brahmanised areas in Inclia. 

From the Sixth Century a.p. fill the 
coming of the Portuguese these Syrian 
Christians looked to the Nestorian Patri- 
archs “of Babylon” for their bishops, 
but in 1552 a large section of the Nestorian 
Church joined Rome. Friction followed 
in India between the Portugueso and 
Syrian ecclesiastics which culminate at 
the Synod of Diamper (1599) in a com- 
promise; the Syrians retained their Syriac 
liturgy and abandoned practices unaccept- 
able to Rome. But patronage was vested 
in the crown of Portugal; the Syrians 
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intrigual against the Jesuit prelates ap- 
pointer and, with sublime inclifference to 


doctrinal consistency, applic to the 
Nestorian Patriarch of Babylon, the 
Jacohite Patriarch of Antioch and the 


Coptic Patriarch of Egypt for an Oriental 
bishop. Antioch responded, and the 
svrians became Jacobite (1052-05). Car- 
melites, however, wulertook the work of 
reconciliation, with such good will that 
by 1921 the Romo-Syrians numbererl 
nearly 424,000, unler four bishops of 
their own nationality. 

Meanwhile, in 1816, the Chureh Mia- 
sionary Society set out to win the Jacobites 
for Protestantiam, and starte:| a feud 
which only ended in 1850 with the segrega- 
tion of the reformers by court decree, In 


1921 the Jacobites numbered nearly 
253,000, the Reformed Svrians some 
112,000. 


Minor secessions there were—from the 
Jacobites in 1751, when a section set up? 
an independent see at Tozhivur, on the 
Malabar border; from Kome in 18T4, when 
a faction, the Chakheans, reverted to 
Nestorianiam. 

Theso Indian ecaelares oof Oriental 
Christianity offer an inviting fiell for 
cultural research, a taal for whieh the 
author of “Cochin Castes and Tribes” is 
uniquely qualified. Racially, these Ryvrians 
are evidently of similar stock to the Hindus, 
among whom they dwell. Culturally, they 
are less Indianised than one would expect, 
a fact due, perhaps, to the Westeruising 
influences brought to bear on them since 
the davs of the Portuguese. Two imill- 
genous tendencies, caste and mother-riglit. 
are strongly in evidence. Not only is 
marriage prohibite| betwoen the six sections 
above cnumerated, but there are divisions 
too within those sects themselvea; un- 
touchable castes pollute Christians as they 
pollute Hindus; aml even the Catholics 
of the Latin Rite, to whom Mr. Ananta- 
krishna Ayyar also clevotes two chapters, 
are aplit into three endogamous groups. 
Matrilineal succession, which is definitely 
accepted by large sections of West Coast 
Moslems, brought the Syriana into sharp 
conflict with Western ideas, and threw 
their law of inheritance into auch confusion 
that the Courts could not cope with it, 
and the tangle had to be unravelled by 
legislation. In other mattera, however, 
the Indian elementa, which are concisely 
summarisal by the late Dr. W. Crooke 
in the introduction, seem relatively alight. 

Mr. Anantakrishia Ayyvar handlea hia 
material with the impartiality of a true 
scientist, and his tactful treatment of 
Christian controversy contrasts favourably 
with the acidity of aome of his authorities. 
A word of appreciation is also due to the 
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Cochin Government for the publication of 
this lavishly illustrated monograph. The 
book is well printed, and the plates are 
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excellent, but the proof-reading might have 
been more carefully done. 
F. J. RICHARDS, 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sociolozy. 
The Class System. 84 
To fhe Aelitor of MAN. 

Simn,—In the Morch number of Max, Pro- 
fessor A. KR. Radelifie-Brown disapproves of 
my use of “ bilateral descent." He writes: 
“ Apparently what she means is the combina- 


tion of matrilineal descent proupsa with 
wMitrilineal deseent groups in one social 
aystem.” As I cannot guess what Professor 


Radcliffe-Brown means by this statement, I 
must ask him to which of the three following 
conditions he refers : 

(a) A community with two formes of descent 
groups, each heving its own separate function 
which ts recopnise by the natives, one group 
being matrilineal and the other patrilineal, os 
in Ashanti. 

(6) A community in which there are two sets 
of descent groups, one with matrilineal descent. 
and the other patrilineal, every individual 
belonging to one matrilineal and one patrilineal 
group and recognising the laws of both groups, 
whoge functions may he more or less similar. 
This I believe to be the condition among the 
Herero, but as I am away from books I am 
open to correction. 

(c) A community with a svetem such ag the 
class aystem of Australia or Ambrym, where 
the matrilineal and patrilineal principles are 
eo cloaaly fused that unravelling them is at the 
same time the despair and joy of the sociologist. 

In Australia the form of descent. has usually 
been described as “indirect.” Professor 
Radcliffe- Grown considers it to bo “a com- 
bination of a matrilineal dual clivision anil 
patrilineal local clans." Now, as Iam away 
from all references, I am not certain of what I 
have written, but [ do know what I mean. 
By * bilateral descent" T do vet mean either 
of the ecanditions ““a™ or “8. In both 
these types of social organisation the matri- 
lineal ancl patrilineal principles of descent are 
found working imlependently in one society—— 
that is vet what I mean by “ bilateral descent.” 
T userl that term first to deseribe the form of 
desent in Ambrym, where Deacon discovered 
the @-clags system, where the matrilineal 
and patrilineal principles are so intimately 
fused that Rivers, who expected to find a 
matrilines! dual organisation, failed to recognise 
the matrilineal principle in descent at all. I 
suggested! that it had come about by the 
fusion of two types of social organisation 
{and was thereby guilty of making an historical 
hypothesis) and further suggested] that the 
Australian §-class svetem had come about 
inasimilar manner. It is therefore gratifying 
to know that Professor Radcliffe-Brown also 
considers the class system to be a * combina- 
tion" of two forms of social organisation. 
His knowledge of Australian society probably 
warrants him in oi ager “ the class system 
as a combination of a matrilineal dual division 
and patrilineal loval clans.” I think here he 
refers only to the classes of Ambrym, but may 


T ask whether this also applies (as I suppose 
it does) to the class system of Australia? 
Farther, whether the “matrilineal dual 
division "is to be regarded ag an exogamoug 
matrilineal organization of soviety into two 
groups of matrilineal clans, ancl that. thia form 
of social system has been “ combined “ with 
another form of social system having local 
patrilineal clana? If this is so it must aurely 
be supposed that these two social systema 
arose somewhere before they were “ combined ™ 
and that they actually functioned in two 
acparate societies before the “* combination * 
took place. We must be grateful to Professor 
Radeliffe-Brown for such an acceptable hypo- 
thesis, and it would be unkind to throw at 
him the gibe that it is “ historical." Surely, 
with Professor EFadcliffe-Brown's profound 
knowledge of sociology, it may be regarded as 
woll founded | 

It is particularly pleasing to me to find that 
Professor Radclifie-Hrown considers the Pente- 
eost avetem to bea 6-class system, for it took 
me much time and trouble to work this out: 
an account appears in the current number of 
the Journal, which Professor Radelifie-Grown 
eould not have seen when he wrote his article 
in Max. However, unless he has unpublished 
material T cannot agree that tho farainé ape 
divided each into three verana. I supposed 
this to be so at first sight, but was later obliged 
to give up this idea. Ina paper in the forth- 
coming number of the Journal J go further 
into the meaning of descent, and I still hold 
that “bilateral descent” conveniently de- 
acribes a particular type of descent. This is not 
any “combination” of two forms of descent 
in one society Lut an intimate fusion of the 
two principles regulating the sovial organisa- 
tion, especially with regard to marriage. 

While I entirely agree with Professor 
Radeliffe-Brown as to the sound influenve of 
the “functional school” on field work, I 
should like to point out that if work is to be 
virile the fundamental interests of the observer 
should never be disregarded. Tt is, I think, 
the glory of EE that it can be “ all 
things to all men.” Workera whose real 
interests lie either in history, psychology, 
evolution (surely a type of history), even in 
mechanics (the tow a thing works) or social 
reform, can all become good anthropologixts if 
they will be honest observers anc not restrict 
their field of vision ony to their personal 
interests. Further, in the application of the 
comparative method, which is used and 
abuged by all schools, let them not dissociate 
facta from their context nor rush wildly from 
China to Peru. 

With apologies for trespassing so far on your 
Valuable apace, 

I am, Sir, 
Your obedient servant, 
BRENDA £. SELIGMAN. 
Tarancon-sur Ari¢ge, 
13th April, 1929, 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate G, 
Obituary. Torday. 
Paul Sarasin, December lith, 1856—April 7th, 1929. By LE. Torday. 8 5 
With Plate G. 

The world of science has suffered a heavy loss by the death of Paul Sarasin. 
The son of one of the most prominent patrician families of Basle, he received his carly 
education in his native town. After obtaining his doctor's degree in Wiirzburg 
his interest in zoology induced him to undertake, with his cousin, Fritz Sarasin, 
his first, memorable expedition to Ceylon. He returned after nearly three years 
with a rich harvest, which included observations made among the Veddas, In 
Berlin, where he was working up his material, he naturally attracted the attention 
of Baron von Richthoven and his circle, and it is perhaps to this influence that 
anthropology owes the planning and execution of a second expedition, devoted 
entirely to the study of the primitive Veddas, The results were published in the 
monumental “ Die Weddah und die sie umgebenden Vdélkerschaften,”” With this 
work the two cousins rose at once to the foremost rank of field-anthropologists 
and their position was still further strengthened by their third expedition with its 
remarkable archeological discoveries. 

The extraordinary wide range of the two cousins’ scientific training found full 
scope in their expedition to Celebes, at that time practically ferra incognita to 
science. Theisland was crossed and re-crossed, lakes Towuti and Matanna discoverer, 
and natural history, geology, archeology and anthropology greatly enriched by 
painstaking and competent research. The journey was not without its dangers, 
and the great hardship it entailed affected the health of Paul Sarasin for the rest 
of his life. Yet, when the working up of the collected data revealed gaps and raised 
problems requiring solution, a second expedition to the island was undertaken in 
1902. It was accomplished at considerable risk, and at one time the explorers 
had to suffer captivity, from which they were only saved by the timely intervention 
of the Dutch government. But its results, among which the discovery and study 
of the Toala will stand out, were of immense value and are enshrined in the five 
volumes of “ Materialien zur Naturgeschichte der Insel Celebes.” 

Paul Sarasin spent the rest of his life in his beloved Basle, occupying his active 
mind with higher mathematics, with archeology, with «sthetics, or writing on the 
evolution of Greek temples from pile dwellings, or on Leonardo da Vinci, translat- 
ing Aeschylus’s Prometheus into German, or writing drama and lyrical poctry. Most 
of his time was taken up with the organization of the Basle museum, and it is to 
the cousins Sarasin that it owes the high position it occupies among ethnographical 
institutions. It was the untiring driving power of Paul Sarasin alone which brought 
the National Park of Switzerland, a sanctuary for Hora and fauna, into existence. 
He worked hard to create similar reservations in all corners of the world, and was 
near his goal when the outbreak of the World War put an end to his scheme. 

Though in his last years the tortures of illness made him retiring and shy, Paul 
Sarasin remained to the end a busy correspondent, always ready to help with sound 
advice and wide knowledge those who turned to him, He thus added to the legion 
of his friends. Fiery as he was, he often roused controversy which, as a good 
fighter, he never shirked, but even those who denied him their approval could not 
fail to recognise the honesty of his convictions and to admire, and love him for, his 
enthusiastic zeal. E. TORDAY. 





Africa, South : Sociology. echapera. 
Matrilocal Marriage in Southern Rhodesia. [y J. Schapera. 


Among all the Bantu-speaking peoples of South Africa, an essential 
feature of any normal marriage consists in what is generally termed the custom 
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of lobola, i.c., the practice whereby some form of material wealth, usually cattle, 
is transferred from the family of the man to the family of the woman he is 
marrying, in consideration of that woman and, in particular, of her reproductive 
power, passing from her own family into that of the man. This practice is even 
now sometimes regarded as merely a form of purchase, by which the husband 
acquires a right of property in his wife. It need hardly be said that this view is 
completely mistaken. There is nothing in native life which lends itself to the 
supposition that the husband regards his wife as a chattel—he most certainly 
cannot sell her, nor can he wilfully ill-treat her without being held responsible by 
her family or even his own. Given adequate grounds for complaint, a woman is 
always at liberty to go back to her own people and have the lobola cattle returned. 

The real significance of the lobola custom is to be found in the fact that it 
serves to legalise the children of a marriage. All these peoples are organised 
socially on a patrilineal basis, i.e., descent, inheritance and succession are normally 
reckoned through the father. But only children for whose mother lobola has been 
passed trace their descent, etc., in this way; and from this point of view it may 
be said that one of the main privileges attaching to the Jobola transfer, as far as | 
the husband is concerned, is that he thereby gains possession of any children born 
by the woman for whom he has given lobola, whether he himself is the physiological 
father of these children or not. On the other hand, children born to a woman 
for whom fobola has not been passed will belong to the family of that woman, and 
cannot be claimed by their father until he has paid, or agreed to pay, the lobola: 
What Lestrade says on this point with regard to the bogadi (i.e., lobola) among the 
BaHurutshe may be taken as applying, with certain minor variations here and 
there, to all the Bantu-speaking people of South Africa: ‘ No marriage is legal 
“ without the passing (or the formal contract with a view to passing) of bogadi 
cattle. No children are the legitimate sons of their father unless that contract 
has been made, whether or not fulfilled, in respect of their mother. No man 
ean claim, for any purposes, the children he has by any woman until he and 
his family, on his own behalf or on behalf of some other male relation whose 
representative he is, have contracted to pass, and under certain circumstances 
until they have actually passed, the said bride-price."* Children who are 
illegitimate in this way have an inferior social status, and while they take the 
name of their mother’s family they do not inherit from or succeed to their mother’s 
father or brothers unless there are no legitimate male heirs. 

From this it will be obvious that in order to establish a claim to the children 
he may have by any woman, it is essential that a man should have passed, or 
undertaken to pass, lobola cattle for that woman. In association with this, we 
find that the woman always leaves her own home at marriage, and goes to live 
with her husband and his people, i.2., the marriage is patrilocal. 

This is the normal rule among all the Southern Bantu. But in some tribes 
of Southern Rhodesia who also belong to this group, we find that under certain 
circumstances the husband does not pass Jobola for his wife, and yet is entitled 
to claim any children she may bear. Where this is the case, however, the woman 
does not leave her own home at marriage; instead, the husband takes up residence 
with her family. In other words, marriage in such cases becomes matrilocal, in 
contrast to the patrilocal marriage which normally prevails among the Southern 
Bantu. 
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* G. P. Lestrade, “* Some Notes on the Bogadi System of the BaHurutshe,” S. Afr. Jour. Se., 
Vol. KXTI (1926), p. 938. Cf. (Mrs.) A. W. Hoernld, “The Importance of the Sih in the 
Marriage Ceremonies of the South-Eastern Bantu,” &. Afr. Jour. Se., Vol. XXII (1925), 
pp. 481-492, esp. p. 483. I hope to deal in more detail with the connection between lobole 
ere neeae| in a forthcoming paper on “The Concept of Legitimacy among the Southern 
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This interesting variant of the normal marriage rule occurs among the Mazizuru, 
Makorikori, Wabudjga, Bafungwi and a few other so-called ‘“ Mashona ” peoples 
of N.E. Mashonaland, where it is known as the “ kw garira custom."* Here alao 
mariage is generally accompanied by the passing of lobola, which among these 
peoples consists of from four to eight head of cattle and nowadays also £10 to 
£20 in cash. When this lobola is paid, the wife goes to live with her husband, and 
her children, of course, belong to him as well. In case of divorce, she returns to 
her parents, who keep one head of cattle for every child born to her, the balance 
being returned to the husband, who also retains control of the children. 

Inheritance and succession are in the male line. The eldest son by the first 
wife inherits everything except his own mother, who usually gocs to a brother 
of her deceased husband. If there are younger brothers by other wives, the heir 
is responsible for the lobola cattle for them, the rule being that a man is entitled 
to the full lobola paid for his sister by the same mother, using this lobola as the 
means of acquiring a wife for himself. If the younger brother has no sisters, 
then he is entitled to the cattle paid for his mother (if she marries again), and 
if the elder brother accepts the inheritance of this mother, then he becomes 
responsible for the cattle. If the mother should refuse to be inherited, then her 
parents become liable for the return of the Jobola paid for her. 

It often happens, however, that a man has no cattle with which to Jobola a 
wife for himself or a sister by whose marriage he could acquire such cattle. What 
he does in such a case is to make an arrangement with the girl's father or guardian, 
by which he is allowed to marry her, but has to take up his residence at her 
parents’ home, and to serve them as long as he remains there, The ceremony is 
described as follows by “Chigumi” (op. eff.) :— 

“ The girl and youth having plighted their troth and given cach other a 
pledge of regard, probably a bracelet or ear-ring, the son-in-law elect sends a 
* *rutsambo,’ which may be described as a token of approval of engagement 
* (formerly, as likely as not, a few beads on a string) by a‘ dombo’ or bridegroom's 
* deputy. If the alliance is agreeable to father-in-law, the ‘ dombo’* would return 
“and say “ Wakatambira —literally ‘they received.” Some time afterwards 
“the ‘dombo’ would go with firewood of the ‘ muwanga’ tree of even lengths, 
* nicely pointed at the ends. This would be carefully placed at mother-in-law’s 
“door, ‘dombo’ kneeling. Mother-in-law gives thanks and *‘ dombo’* partakes 
* of food which she has cooked. Son-in-law is in the vicinity, but sleeps fasting. 
* Next day the bride-elect brings water to the male aspirant for him to wash; 
*“ he leaves her a present in the empty pot. About mid-day fool is brought to 
* him by his wife-to-be: this is known as * chisangano’ or * chiwingainga,’ and 
“is the first time they eat together. The girl's reserve has to be thawed 
( kushonongora *) by presents and kind words; gradually she responds, and 
* they laugh and joke together. The firewood might be distributed, a piece each 
“ to relatives to let them know the son-in-law (‘ mukuwasha “—otherwise the 
secker, from ‘ kukwasha’) had arrived. 

“ This continues for a time, all depending on the age of the girl, as she may 
* not have reached the age of puberty. When this latter event has occurred, 
* and when they have had intercourse (secretly, as they are not vet housed 
together), which may be found out by pregnancy or examination of the female 
* by old women at the bathing-place (‘mashambo’*), the husband has to go to 
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* This custom is briefly described by C. Bullock, Washona Laws and Customea (Salishury, 
Rhodesia, 1913), pp. 17-18, and in an article, “' Kugarin,’ or ‘ Ugariri’®,” by “ Chigumi,” 
in Nude, 1923, pp. 70-81. For most of the data contained in the present note, however, I am 
indebted to the Native Affairs Department of Southern Rhodesia, which very kindly circulated 
a questionnaire of mine on this and related topics among its Native Commissioners, and gave 
me ready permission to make use of the replies received. 
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“his own kraal, and get *masungiro,’ otherwise fastenings, say, a cloth and. 5e., 
“ which his ‘ wife’ carefully, in the early morning, lays on her mother’s threshold, 
The old lady, on opening her door and seeing them, announces their arrival to 
the father-in-law, who would probably keep the money and give her the cloth, 
which has to be worn to keep the back strong and free from pain. 

* The son-in-law has then to find ‘mapadza’; in olden times a single hoe, 
* nowadays the process is more costly. Again, a ‘nowura muzimu’ or offering 
to spirit of the father-in-law is required; that might be any small article. 

* Tf penniless, lacking ‘ mapadza,’ the son-in-law and prospective serf is told 
“ to climb up a tree as a sign to folk that he is in future a bondsman. He has 
“ to have his head shaved, too, hanging downwards from the tree. This makes 
* him a son of the place, known in the vernacular as ‘muranda’ or ‘ buru.’ 
* This ceremony is called “kutema korowa’.”’ 

From now on the man, who is henceforth known as mgariri (from gara, to 
wait or stay), is the accepted husband of the girl, and has his residence with her 
people. As long as he stays there he has to obey the commands of his father-in- 
law, and to perform various services for his parents-in-law, such as doing the heavy 
work in the gardens, keeping his mother-in-law in firewood, taking the place of his 
father-in-law when the latter is called upon to do any work for the chief, and so on. 

If at any time he wishes to break away from this servitude, he can do so only 
by handing over to his wife’s father either the first-born daughter of the marriage 
or the lobola paid for this daughter, or by paying cattle obtained by his own 
labour, so long as this labour does not interfere with the service he has to render 
to his parents-in-law. Until he is able to do this he may not leave his wife's 
village and take her with him. Even a term of years of service does not release 
the mgariri from his condition of bondage. Only the payment of another female, 
or the means of getting one, makes him free to move to a kraal (village) of his 
own choice. Here, if desirous of another wife, he may even resort again to the 
ku. garira system until he is able to release himself and take his wife with him. 

But although he may continue to reside at his wife's village for a considerable 
period of time before obtaining his release, he always has full claim to his children. 
The mother’s family has no legal rights over them, although it docs happen that 
owing to the matrilocal residence their mother’s father and brothers will often 
exercise considerable authority over their behaviour and occupations, The child 
of such a marriage inherits from his father, takes his father's mutupo (totem and 
family name), and if the father should die before he has terminated his servitude, 
then the son who inherits will have to compensate lis mother’s family. Or, if 
the son is too young, a brother of the mgariri may take his place and liabilities, 
inheriting his widow. Moreover, the Jobola for the daughter of such a marriage 
is always paid to the mgariri as father, and he is responsible to his son-in-law for 
the return of the cattle in case of divorce, even if he himself has used these cattle 
to terminate his servitude. 

It will be seen, therefore, that here matrilocal marriage is in no way connected 
with what is generally termed “ mother-right.” The residence of the husband 
with his wife’s people is not due to the prevalence of matrilineal institutions, nor 
does it lead to the existence of such institutions. On the contrary, all the evidence 
goes to show that, even with the matrilocal residence, descent and inheritance 
are still reckoned through the father. Perhaps the only feature that may be 
claimed as a symptom of mother-right is the fact that the male relatives of the 
mother may exercise some authority over the children; but against this (which, 
after all, is what one would expect to find with matrilocal residence) must be set 
the very significant fact that the father has a full legal claim to his children and 
takes them with him when he finally terminates his servitude and sets up a kraal 
of his own. 
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What this iu garira custom does bring out very strongly is the fact that here 
matrilocal residence is determined primarily by economic factors, and that even 
in the same society, and under the same patrilineal institutions, both patrilocal 
and matrilocal marriage may occur side by side, It is only when the man cannot 
afford to lobela a wife in the first instance that he goes to live with her parents 
and to serve for her. I have, unfortunately, no exact information as to the 
proportion of these &u garira marriages, but they would seem to have been fairly 
numerous at one time, especially as cattle do not thrive in these areas, owing 
mainly to the tsetse fly and climatic conditions. Nowadays the custom is apparently 
dying out fast, as even those natives who have no expectation of cattle from their 
family with which to marry a wife are now able to earn money by work for this 
purpose. 

It seems fairly obvious also that here matrilocal marriage with the consequent 
servitude of the husband does not dispense with, but merely is a temporary substitute 
for, the payment of lobola. The mgariri can always, and in fact always seems to, 
terminate his servitude as soon as he can obtain the necessary cattle. In any case, 
the marriage of the first daughter of such a marriage in itself serves to rolease 
the man from his condition, the cattle obtained as lobola for her being transferred 
to his parents-in-law as lobole for his wife. Moreover, the legal status of the 
children of such a marriage is in no way affected, whereas elsewhere in South 
Africa the children of a woman for whom /obola has not been passe! always belong 
to the family of their mother. It is possible that from this point of view we may 
even be able to regard the custom of kw garira as constituting a contract for the 
ultimate payment of lobola. 

Nevertheless, with its clear indication that matrilocal marriage may occasionally 
he due entirely to economic reasons, the custom is of considerable theoretical 
interest, and affords a strong argument against those generalisations which maintain 
that matrilocal residence is invariably symptomatic of, if not determined by, the 
so-called ‘‘ matriarchate.” I. SCHAPERA. 
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Africa : West. Peake: Brannholtz. 
Earthenware Figure from Nigeria in Newbury Museum. [ty 87 
A. J. EB. Peake and H, J. Braunholtz. 

This earthenware figure, given to the Museum by Mr, Tucker, was dug up at 
one of the gates of Kano in the course of railway construction. It is 17} ins. high, 
covered with a brown umber slip, discoloured and stained blackish towards the base ; 
the hair seems to have been coloured black originally. H. J. E, PEAKE, 


The earthenware figure in the Newbury Museum appears to be identical in 
almost every respect excepting its seated position with a standing figure illustrated 
in C. K. Meek’s “ The Northern Tribes of Nigeria,” Vol. I, fig. 98, which is there 
described as an “ Ankwe household deity, Muri Province,”’ and is presumably 
modern. The resemblance extends to the headdress, features, scarifications on the 
face, ringed neck and neck ornament (which are identical), breasts, armlets and 
even the modelling of the toes, and is so close as to preclude the possibility of 
distinct origins for the two figures. Since the Ankwe inhabit the country between 
the Bauchi plateau and Benue River some 3 degrees South of Kano, the provenance 
of one of these 2 figures obviously requires explanation. Although the Ankwe 
belong to a linguistic group, which is related to the Hausa, and appear to have 
migrated from the North to their present habitat, it is hardly likely that the Kano 
figure can date back to a hypothetical former occupation of that region by the 
Ankwe, if only because their own style of modelling figures would presumably have 
undergone some change in the interval. It seems more reasonable to suppose that 
the Kano figure was transported thither from the Ankwe country at no very distant 
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date, and there buried, or alternatively that Meek’s Ankwe figure is an importation 
from the North. 

Meek mentions the occurrence of pairs of earthenware figures, male and female, 
in family shrines of neighbouring tribes of the Ankwe, and states that they are 
fertility deities. The prominence of the breasts in the figure illustrated suggests 





Fia. 1. Fie. 2. 
that it may have had a similar function. Such pottery figures are rare in Museum 
collections, and there is not one specimen in the British Museum from West Africa. 
Further data regarding the excavation might help to throw light on the age of this 
figure. H, J. E. PEAKE. 
H. J. BRAUNHOLTZ. 


Africa, East: Prehistory. Wayland 
African Pluvial Periods and Prehistoric Man. By &. J. Wayland. 88 

The interesting remarks under “ News and Views ” in the issue of Nature for 
March 16th with reference to Bushveld Man and Mr. Leakey’s discoveries in Kenya 
call attention, once again, to the “ Pluvial” periods of Eastern Central Africa. 
It is high time that the true position with regard to these “ Pluviations ” should be 
pointed out, for prehistorians, who look to the geologist for dating in these matters, 
have to take the latter's opinion very much on trust, and the assurance with which 
Pluvial periods have been claimed by some workers has led, I find, to an unjustified 
feeling of security among archeologists with regard to the chronological correlation 
of stone-age industries in widely separated countries. 

My colleagues and I have been working on the geology of Uganda for the last 
ten years, and have accumulated a vast quantity of data (most of which is unpub- 
lished) with reference not only to the solid geology but also to the more superficial 
deposits. For my part I have never missed an opportunity to study the prehistory 
of the Protectorate, and my efforts in this direction have been most generously 
assisted by the Percy Sladen Trustees. It is hoped that by 1931 it will be possible to 
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publish a more or less connected account of the Pleistocene events (some of which are 
highly remarkable) of this part of Africa ; meanwhile it may be well, for reasons stated 
above, to make known some of the tentative conclusions at which I have arrived. 

Field evidence rapidly led me to believe in at least one and possibly three Pluvial 
periods, and some reference was made to this in the first published “ Annual Report 
of the Geological Survey of Uganda * (March 21st, 1920). Later if was found that 
the problems of stream rejuvenescence had a twofold aspect, tectonic and climatic, 
and a difficulty arose in determining the contribution of each of these factors in the 
formation of terrace gravels. Recently, however, the key to this riddle has been 
discovered, and it is now possible to tabulate, with a fair degree of confidence, the 
major events in the Pleistocene history of the country. 

In the matter of dating, we are assisted by threa moderately well fixed points. 
First, there are the Oligocene (probably late-Oligocene) carth movements which 
ushered in the events that have superinduced the present topography upon an older 
one. Next, we havea mid-Pleistocene dry period (dated on paleontological evidence) ; 
and, last, a moist period immediately preceding the present. Into this framework 
other events, evidenced by river gravels, lake deposits, unconformities and other 
structural features, fall naturally into place; and the effects of earth-movements 
on the one hand, and climatic changes on the other, can be checked by field evidence 
gathered in widely separated districts. Thus the interpretation to be given to « 
at A may not, perhaps, be clear, but may become so when y, the equivalent of 2, 
is studied at B, and similarly z at C. The extreme importance of determining the 
exact equivalent of x, y and zis thus apparent and can hardly be overstressed-- 
indeed, it is the crux of the whole problem. To take a case in point: Tbe gravels 
of what we call the 175 foot terrace of the Kafu river were brought into existence 
by the appearance of a new and lower base level consequent upon tectonic disturb- 
ances; but the internal evidence of the gravels themselves suggests (but is very 
far from proving) a climatic change from dryer to wetter conditions during the days 
of the gravel deposition. Now, beds in the lower reaches of another valley far away 
(the Muzizi valley) which on the local (Muziz) evidence are seen to be the equivalent 
of the 175 foot terrace of the Kafu can only be interpreted as due to a rise of Lake 
Albert, and as far as one can see at the moment that rise must have been in origin 
climatic; for, inasmuch as the earth-movement that brought in the 174 foot (Kafu) 
terrace waa one which affected vast areas of country in the vicinity of the Albertine 
Rift, the lake level should have subsided unless the effect of the subsidence of the 
Rift floor was counteracted, or more than counteracted, in the lake by a long- 
continued spell of heavy rainy seasons. Also, some ancient beach gravels of Lake 
Victoria, supposed on good evidence, as far as it goes (but not proved) to belong to 
175 foot (Kafu) days, show evidence of a rise of water level, and in one place overlie 
soils, ‘This evidence, and a little more of a similar kind, constitutes the ground for 
belief in a climatic change in 175 foot times which, because of their place in our 
dating frame, must have been early Pleistocene (perhaps including late Phocene). 
The change appears to have affected the whole of the Protectorate, and cannot have 
stopped exactly at its boundaries. It may or may not have been a local expression 
of a world event, but the suggestion that it was so is conveyed by the fact that 
at this time the Giinz-Mindel Pluvial should have occurred, and for these reasons 
the lst Pluvial is tentatively accepted—the view adopted being one favoured by 
several authorities that the Gtinz-Mindel interglacial was a purely local occurrence. 
There is abundant evidence of a similar, but much more striking, change after the 
mid-Pleistocene dry spell. Its effects are to be seen all over the country—this is 
regarded as the 2nd Pluvial. It was clearly one of very long duration, but it finally 
faded into a comparatively short period of aridity—unless the evidence of the 
ubiquitous red earth has been wrongly interpreted. This was followed by the sub- 
recent moist period, which can hardly be called a Pluvial, though its rainy seasons 
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were doubtless a good deal more pronounced than those of to-day. It was the days 
of epi-Paleolithic (Magosian) man. The 2nd Pluvial was essentially that of mid- 
Palzolithic man, and the Ist Pluvial that of pre-Chellean man, No unquestionable 
Chellean, Acheulean or Neolithic remains have yet been found in Uganda. 

The sub-recent moist period is altogether too recent and too slight to be 
regarded as Wirm in age. If anything, it is Bihl, and thus contemporaneous 
with Miss E. W. Gardner's Neolithic lake of the Fayim. That being so, it is to be 
expected that the 2nd Pluvial of Uganda is the equivalent of the Mousterian lake 
of Wiirmian date of the Fayiim, and in this connection a curious and perhaps 
significant coincidence is apparent. It is this: On the correlation suggested, the 
280+ breach of Lake Victoria —interpreted as the 2nd Pluvial breach — shows 
a marked and prolonged rest, during its decline, at the 225+ level; the 278 foot 
Faytim lake shows a similar rest at the 222 foot level. The very close agreement 
in these altitudes is partly a matter of pure coincidence, no doubt, but the fact of 
the rest occurring in both lakes is likely to be significant, and may, perhaps, solve 
a difficulty. 

Tf the last moist phase was Biihl, the 2nd Pluvial Wiirm and the Ist Pluvial 
Giinz-Mindel, what has become of the Riss?! Starting, as it does, immediately 
after, or during, the middle Pleistocene, the 2nd Pluvial should, on the Glacio- 
Pluvial theory, be Riss, but, if so, what of the Wirm? Does it not look as though 
the 280+ lake was Riss and the 225-+- rest, during the Rissian decline, Wiirm ? 
Or, in other words, that the Riss-Wiirm interglacial was a comparatively minor 
occurrence? If this is so, then we have— 





Pluvial. Date. Industry. 
Epi-Pluvial Biihl Magosian (epi-Palzolithic) 
oe Achen t 
2nd Pluvial Riss-Wiirm Sangoan (* Mousterian ** with local 
facies) 
Mindel Riss Interpluvial ? 
Ist Pluvial Ginz-Mindel Kafuan (Pre-Chellean, ¢f. Darmsden) 


On this dating the 3rd Pluvial of the Kenya Archeological Expedition becomes 
the equivalent of my epi-Pluvial, and Nakuru man no older, and perhaps younger, 
than the Fayim Neolithic, 

The difficulties that have to be faced by the Kenya Archeological Expedition 
are, perhaps, greater than has been realised hitherto. A change of sedimentation 
from a silt to a gravel, on the superposition of a gravel upon o land surface, does 
not, by itself, constitute evidence of a Pluvial period. Nor can a Pluviation be 
deduced from the study, however close, of a limited area. In the Elementeita 
region reconstruction of older sediments may simulate an important breach which 
did not in reality exist as such for any length of time; and as the Rift Valley in 
Kenya is hardly likely to have been more stable than that of Lake Albert, an 
intermittently sinking, and occasionally tilting bottom, with all the complications 
that it introduces, must be considered as a possible factor in the interpretation 
of the rest levels. It appears significant, however, that the Expedition's 3rd Pluvial 
(= my epi-Pluvial) contains artifacts of epi-Palolithic culture—at any rate a 
microlithic industry—while the Expedition’s 2nd Pluvial (= my 2nd Pluvial ?) 
contains “ Mousterian ” artifacts, if only as intrusives—the bulk being microliths. 
But I gather from Mr. Leakey that his Ist Pluvial (= my lst Pluvial? = Giinz- 
Mindel} also contains microliths. This seems a little odd; and it is worth while 
enquiring whether, after all, there is not some error of correlation somewhere. 
Perhaps I am wrong, perhaps Mr. Leakey is wrong, perhaps both are right, in which 
case we have some most interesting problems of culture, origin and distribution 
to solve. 
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The Glacio-Pluvial correlation is seductive, and for that very reason demands 
wary approach. I personally think that, in one form or another, it will eventually 
be found valid and acceptable alike to geologists, meteorologists and prehistorians ; 
but at present it is pure hypothesis. The danger of premature conclusions in this 
matter may be illustrated by the fact that should the meteorologists desire a Plivial 
period in Early Miocene times evidence sufficiently “ conclusive " for the purposes 
of those investigators, whose efforts are characterised more by enthusiasm than 
judgment, can be produced from Karungu bay in Kenya Colony. 

K. J. WAYLAND. 


India: Religion, Codrington. 


Spirit Possession. By K. de B. Codrington. 89 
In Max, September, 1928, 115, Mr. Krishna Ayyar reported a case of 


spirit-possession in Calicut, under the title of “ Chathan, a Devil or a Disease?” 
The phenomena consisted of the defilement of the living-place, kitchen and utensils 
with human excrement and hair, the spilling of water coloured with turmeric and 
safiron, the violent movement of inanimate objects and finally, the spontaneous 
combustion of clothes and palm-leaves. In Max, March, 1929, 88, Mr. F. J. Richards 
reported a case from Arantangi, Tanjore district, where seven houses of the Brahman 
village were set on fire, the whole village suffered a bombardment of stones from 
unseen hands, and kitchens were desecrated by clippings of human hair and 
nail-parings, mixed with blobs of rice coloured with turmeric and prickly-pear juice. 
According to Mr. Krishna Ayyar such phenomena are to be laid at the door of 
Kutthi-Chathan, or, in other words, a spirit who has no will of his own but is merely 
the instrument of some evil-intentioned person skilled in the Black Arts. He also 
points out that the Nambudiri families of Kallur and Kattumadam are famed 
as exorcisers of such spirits, and the Parayans of Tolanur as practitioners in 
magic. Mr. Richards also points out that the Palghat Brahmans of Malabar are 
immigrants from Tanjore. 

However, the phenomena discussed are very much more widely spread—in 
fact, they occur over the south and the Deccan as a whole. Their universal 
similarity is noteworthy. They do, however, seem to fall into two classes. The 
‘bulk of the cases is simply a matter of straightforward Black Magic, actuated 
by motives of revenge or blackmail. Certain of them, however, are cases of simple 
spirit possession, not only by subservient spirits such as Mr. Krishna Ayyar's 
Chathan, but by any offended spirit. On p. 557 of Vol. XVIII, Pt. I of the Bombay 
Gazetteer, two cases of this kind are reported. The first is a case of multiple possession. 
A young married woman is seized with convulsions and is exorcised with incense, 
cut lemons and flagellation. rom her issue seven spirits—the spirit of her husband's 
deal wife, of her disappointed lover, of: two Maratha women whom she seems to 
have offended casually while passing by, of a Kunbi man who had died from snake- 
bite, and of a Brahman and a Munja, whose vindictive possession of the young 
woman seems to have been entirely without provocation. Most of these were 
rendered powerless by being made to confess their identity, and were then securely 
nailed into a tree. The second case is that of an oil-maker’s daughter who offended 
the spirit of a pipal-tree by throwing bones at its foot. Eggs and live coala fell 
from the ceiling and the oil-maker’s wife's anklets were removed from a locked hox 
and also fell from the ceiling. The spirit was exorcised with charmed gram (phaseolus 
radiatua), after a promise of purification of the tree and offerings of food and flowers 
had been made. These cases occurred in the Poona district. 

Tt seems that spirits may be looked upon as being of two kinds. The first are 
family spirits, such as ancestors who have suffered untimely deaths or whose rites- 
have been neglected. The second are random spirits who may afilict anyone. 
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These have local names and sometimes definite habitations. Among them are 
suicides, childless women or those who have died in child-birth, wnmarried 
Brahmans, misere, or even local heroes or saints. Sometimes a tree or a red-daubed 
stone will become famed as the dwelling-place of a spirit, and in time such a shrine 
may come to rank among the guardians of the village. On the Ajanta Ghat there 
is a red-daubed rock which is worshipped with red-lead, ghi and broken cocoa-nuts. 
I was told, three years ago, that this was the shrine of Mahsoba, one of the best 
known and most widely spread of these godlings. His worship was religiously 
attended to at the time because he had broken a man’s arm near by with a fall of 
rock. 

It would seem, therefore, that a distinction should be drawn between spirit 
possession of the local cult-type and pure Black Magic, though, as in Mr. Krishna 
Ayyar’s case, the magician may sometimes use individual spirits. The phenomena 
of all these cases are strangely uniform : a member of the household is seized with 
convulsions or tries to tear off his or her clothes in the street; things move of their 
own accord or fall from the ceiling; kitchens and utensils are defiled by filth, and 
finally clothes in a jar or chest, or the house itself, bursts into flames. In the Deccan 
the Dhobi class is held in especial repute as having magical powers. A Dhobi Black 
Magic puppet from Haidarabad, given by Dr. E. H. Hunt, is in the Pitt Rivers 
Museum. Abundant evidence is to be found in the files of most police-offices. It 
is clear that the possibility of such phenomena not only arises from superstition, 
but from an elaborate organisation of accomplices. K. pz B. CODRINGTON. 
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America, South: Games. Herskovits. 
Adjiboto, an African Game of the Bush-Negroes of Dutch Guiana. 90 
By Melville J. Herskovits. 

The Arab game of mankal’ah, as is well known, is found, in various forms, 
widely spread over the whole of Africa. So characteristic is it of the culture of the 
Negroes, in fact, that Culin, in 1896,(') termed it “‘the national game of Africa.” 
It is not strange, therefore, that this game is to be found in a culture which exhibits 
as many African traits as does that of the Bush-Negroes of Dutch Guiana. It has 
not, however, been described in any detail, to my knowledge. Since it differa in 
important aspects from the various forms of which we have reliable knowledge, and 
since information of the moves of the various types of this game, and its cultural 
setting among the various peoples who play it, are of prime importance in any study 
of distribution involving it, I give here the circumstances of its discovery and use, 
the rules of the game, and what I have been able to establish of the point of its 
origin in Africa. It is sincerely to be hoped that those who are in the field where 
this game is played will take the opportunity to learn the moves and to make careful 
note of the character of the board on which it is played, as well as attitudes centreing 
about it, so that detailed comparative study may be possible. 

The board which is illustrated was found by me during the past summer (1928) 
in the course of a field trip to the Saramaccaner tribe of Bush-Negroes of Dutch 
Guiana, in a village on the upper Suriname River called Beidotti.(*) When I firat 
observed it, it was resting in an open hut, variously utilised as a meeting-place for 
the gan sumba, or village council of old men, and as a kre wosu, or house of mourning 
in which the dead are placed until the ten-day period preceding burial shall have 
passed. The same open hut is also available to accommodate the rare traveller 
who wishes an enenclosed hut in which to pitch camp, and it was in this last capacity 
that the house served when we stopped there. On asking its name, I was told 
it is called adjiboto, adji being the name of the bean with which it is played, 
boto (boat) the term for the board. As is to be noted from the reproduction, the 
board is certainly not in the form of a boat, but has the crude likeness of the four 
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legs and belly of some animal. However, since the life on the river forms such an 
important part of the culture of the Bush-Negroes, I dismissed the matter without 
further thought. 

The game is played by two players, each of whom uses five of the ten playing- 
holes, and an extra hole for captured pieces called his bofo, to his right. Each 
player has fifty beans, which he places ten to cach of his five playing-holes. The 
play commences when the first player, selecting any hole on his side of the hoard, 
takes out nine of the beans, leaving one in the hole from which he player, anc cis- 
tributes them, one to a playing-hole, moving around the board ina counter-clock wise 
direction until the beans in his hand are exhausted. His opponent then selects a 
hole on his side (in which there will now be eleven beans) and does the same. In 
the first ten moves of the game, all of the ten playing-holes must be emptied, anc it i 





ei: 1. 


only after these more or less formal moves, which get the game under way, have 
been played that the essential tactics can show themselves. 

The object of the game is to reduce one’s opponent to a position where it is 
impossible for him to move. To this end, beans are captured in the following manner : 
if, after distributing the beans which have been in a given hole the final bean falls 
into a hole (the native term being aha, ~ to end “") which precedes another hole 
containing 1, 3, or 5 beans, or any sequential combination of ones, threes or fives. 
he captures these beans and places them in his boto—the hole at his right hand. 
The only exception to this rule is the opening move of the game. since the final bean 
must fall in the hole preceding the one where play was started. This bean cannot 
be captured. It makes no difference whether the captured beans be in holes on 
the player's side of the board, or on his opponent’s, he must take if he ends before 
a hole having 1, 3, or 5 beans. 

When beans are distributed from a hole, one must be left, nor may a hole 
containing only one bean be played. Empty holes can only result from a capture. 
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Therefore, when the play has reduced the number of beans, and the holes of one’s 
opponent contain no beans or only one apiece, he is unable to move in his turn, and 
the game is lost. There is a way, however,in which the game may be tied: after 
one player can no longer move, he redistributes the beans in his bofo, that is, 
the ones he has captured in the course of the game, into the holes on his side. If 
he can fill his holes, or, in other words, if he has captured fifty beans during the 
play, the game isa draw. This is signified by drawing the finger across the centre 
of the board, between the opposing holes, something I never failed to see a Bush-Negro 
do when the game was drawn in this fashion. 

Tt will be seen that skill in playing the game consists of the utilisation of 
foresight so that one will end one’s play before a hole filled with the number of beans 
which one may take, or, better still, if there are a large number of beans in a given 
hole on one’s side, of filling the opponent's holes in such a way as to arrange the 
capture of beans in a sequence of holes on this or on the following move. The defence 
in this latter case would be to fill the exposed holes so that, on making the proper 
move, the end of the opponent's attacking play would be before a hole in which, ¢.¢., 
2 instead of 3 beans were lymg. The Bush-Negroes do not hesitate to take the 
beans from a hole that is well filled, and carefully count the number of beans to be 
played and consider the resulting situation, returning them if this would not be 
favourable. I have had them take back a move already made when a subsequent 
move on my part resulted in the capture of a large number of beans from my 
side, but this is not considered good form, and those watching the game murmured 
their disapproval; I could undoubtedly have prevented such action had I not been 
more interested in my opponent's desire to win than in winning the game myself. 

The presence of this game among the Bush-Negroes has been mentioned, but 
not deseribed, by Panhuys.(*) In the same volume, however, the corresponding 
game known to the Negroes of the coastal region of Suriname, awari is discussed 
at somewhat greater length, but few details of the play are proffered.(*) I myself did 
not learn this version of the game, except that it is played on a board having 12 holes 
in each of which 4 beans, called awari, are placed. The name given by the coastal 
Negroes to the board is awari bangi (awari-stool), and the object of the game is 
“to load the six holes on the side of the opposing player with all 48 beans.”(°) Thus 
it will be seen that, though fundamentally similar, the character of the board, as 
indicated by the number of holes in it, the number of counters placed in each hole, 
the nature of the play and the object of the game, are quite different from the 
game played in the bush. The adji bean is a large red bean with a black spot; the 
awari secd is prey in colour. 

The problems of the light which the facts stated above may throw on the African 
source of origin of this game, and on the tenacity with which cultural traits may 
be retained by a people who have been uprooted from their aboriginal cultural 
surroundings, are the ones which present themselves at once for consideration. Since 
the two are intimately related, we may obtain insight into the second by an examina- 
tion of the African data relative to this game, as far as we know the details of the 
manner in which it is played there. As Culin has stated, it is found all over the 
continent. Since he has written, a few descriptions of it have been given. The 
most notable one from East Africa is that of Junod,(®) who describes the game among 
the Thonga. Itis, however, essentially different from adji-boto; it is called techuba. 
The holes are dug in the ground, there are two rows of four holes to a row for each 
player (there may be more holes than this, and more players than two), nor is the 
name of the game taken from that of the bean used. Lindblom’s description of the 
game as played by the Akamba,(*) and the similar game described by Merker(*) for 
the Masai, are obviously widely variant from those played in Dutch Guiana, the 
holes being in two rows of 10 or 20 each, for example. 
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ro Tt is not until we reach the West Coast of Africa that we begin to see larger 
similarities. Talbot,(®) for example, figures a board with carved ends and legs, which 
has twelve playing holes, plus one at each end for captured pieces. Among the 
Tho it is called ‘‘ Okwe, the name of the tree from which the seeds used for counters 
“ are obtained, Each person tries to drop his last one opposite the hole in which 
“ his opponent has one or three, and, if he succceds, captures these."? The most 
Valuable description of the game, however, is that given by Bennett.) It is 
unnecessary to reproduce here the rules, which are given with great clarity and an 
admirable wealth of detail, but certain resemblances must be noted. There are, on 
the Ashanti board, two parallel rows of six cups each, into each of which are placed 
four pebbles—a striking resemblance to the town game. There are, also, enc-holes 
to contain the captured men. A “player wins pebbles when . . . the last 
“ pebble falling in one of (his opponent’s)cups . . . makes 2 or 3 pebbles in that 
cup. Captures may consist of any number (up to six) of 2°s and 3's providd ethat 
they are in consecutive cups (of the opponent) and that the last of the series of cups 
‘* reeeives the last marble dropped.” Here again there are certain resemblances to 
Dutch Guiana—the capture in series, for instance, although there are also distinet 
differences. I regret that detailed comparison of the Ashanti game with that played 
by the Negroes of the coastal region of Dutch Guiana is not possible, but there is 
enough to show that the resemblance is rather between these two than between 
the Ashanti game and adjibofo. This impression is strengthened when the name 
of the game in the Negro “ taki-taki ” dialect is compared with the Ashanti name, 
the one being awert the other wari—a startling similarity. 

The most valuable hint as to the possible provenance of the game as played in 
the bush came from the reading of Culin’s paper, referred to above. Among the 
numerous boards figured in this paper are several from “the French settlement 
‘ of Benin, on the west coast of Africa, in the so-called Dahomey village at the 
* Columbian Fair,” which, I noticed, were of a narrow erescential boat-like form, 
and were elevated from the ground by means of a small pedestal-like base in the 
centre of the board. Culin goes on, however, to state: “ They played on a boat- 
‘“‘ shaped board, with 12 holes in 2 rows, which they called adjito, with pebbles 
* adji, the game itself being called Madji."(") This, it would appear, is more than 
coincidence. For if it is held that the Bush-Negro word adji is sufficient 
explanation in itself, one may ask why this word is applied to just this bean? That 
it is an African word, like so many in the “ Sa’amacea tongo,” as the language of 
the Saramaccaner tribe of Bush-Negroes is called, is obvious from a comparison of 
possible American-Indian or European sources of origin. That it was applied to the 
bean with which the game the ancestors of these people were familiar with in s\frica 
was played, seems logical. And that these Negro slaves from whom the present-day 
Bush-Negroes descended came from the region of the Gold Coast is well known. 
When this is coupled with the designation of the block-like Bush-Negro board as a 
“boat,” referred to above, it becomes even more apparent that we have here a 
striking case of cultural survival, which serves to give both insight into the 
provenance of the Bush-Negroes and the manner in which some of the less obvious 
aspects of culture may remain with a people in spite of their cultural 
vicissitudes. 

One other point in relation to the adjiboto, which has to do with its place in the 
culture of the Bush-Negroes as a whole, remains to be deseribed. Unfortunately, as 
far as I know, there are no records of the game in Africa being associated with 
religious or other ceremonial practices; as a matter of fact, I know of no accounta of 
the attitude which any people who play the game have towards it. And in view of 
the fact that these are of perhaps even greater importance in establishing provenance 
for the study of cultural processes, this is to be regretted. My companion on this 
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trip to the Bush-Negroes, Dr. Morton C, Kahn, (™) went on an independent trip down 
the Suriname river and up the Sara Kreek to the Aukaner tribe of Bush-Negroes 
for the purpose of collecting specimens, during our stay in the bush. In the region 
of Koftiekamp (1°) he noticed one of these boards, and attempted to buy it for his 
collection. It might have been possible for him to acquire it, but one of his paddlers 
stated that if the board were placed in the boat, he would refuse to enter it. Hence 
when I saw the board figured here, during an independent trip further up the Suriname 
river, I was cautious in making inquiries about it, until I saw that there was 
apparently no esoteric significance; several of the young people, learning how to 
play, used the board in my presence, and I was even able to take notes on the rules 
of the game and to commence my own process of learning it, being taught by the 
head-man. It was with some difficulty that the board was bought; it seemed to be 
the property of the village, and a council had to be held before consent was given to 
allow its purchase. 

This difference in attitude between Dr. Kahn's paddler and the people of 
Beidotti somewhat puzzled me, for neither on the part of the owners of the board 
nor of my paddlers (one of whom was himself from Beidotti) was there any sign of 
aversion to having the board about, nor of discussing its use. On my return to 
Paramaribo, I mentioned the matter to Mr. A. W. van Lier, who has had long 
experience among the Aukaner tribe. He at once asked me if Dr. Kahn’s paddler 
might be regarded as “ orthodox "’—as one who observed the minutim of the 
aboriginal beliefs. On my reply that this was quite possible, he stated that this 
game (and also riddling) constitutes one important means of amusing the yoroka, or 
spirit, of the dead man as he lies in the kre wosu. A dead body must be watched, 
and after the watch has been set the adjibolo board is brought in, and either this 
game is played or “ riddling * is indulged in most of the time the body lies awaiting 
final disposition. The result is that it is felt that the spirits of the dead may cling 
to an object of this kind and that grave danger might result in running the dangerous 
rapids with which the rivers abound, since these spirits would be instrumental in 
causing disaster. 

Whether there is a feeling of this kind about the mankeal’ah board elsewhere it 
is used, I do not know, nor do [ know whether there is this ceremonial association 
with it among any of the African peoples who play the game. The importance of this 
attitude in making comparisons and tracing the exact provenance of the ancestry 
of the Bush-Negroes is enormous, and it is to be hoped that for this purpose, as well 
as for the general understanding of the manner in which different and non-related 
elements of a culture may be found to have a close psychological association in the 
minds of the people living in that culture, more data on the points brought about 
in this discussion may be made available by those in the field. 
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(*) Dr. Kahn represented the Myron I. Granger Expedition of the American Museum of 
Natural Histery, the object of which was to collect ethnographic specimens for that institution. 

(*) Koffickamp is the locale irom which the collection studied by G. Lindblom in his 
admirable monograph, Afrihanische Relikte und Incianische Entlehmungen in der Kultur der 
Buschneger Surinams (Goteborg, 1924), was obtained. He finds that there are many indications 
of the provenance of the Bush-Negro culture from the Gold Const area. 
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Greece: Mythology. Rose. 

A Handbook of Greek Muiythology, 9{ 
By H. I. Rose, M.A. London: | 
1928. Svo. pp. x, 963. Price lhe, 

A handbook of this kind was much 
needed. The multipieation of theories as 
well as the collection of data has gone so 
far since the last Dictionary of Greek and 
Roman Mythology was publisher, that the 
neat dogmatic entries, ike the ticketa of a 
waxwork show, which informed our chilcl- 
hood, are obsolete. Yet the facts, such as 
they are, remain fundamental, and should 
be accessible, not to classical scholara only, 
but to students of other mythologies, which 
may fain, as much as they have vielded, 
by comparisons. 

The preliminary survey of the history 
of mythological theories—allegorical, sym- 
bolic, rationalist, and a0 forth—-is admirably 
clear and fair. It ia not quite oviclont, 
however, how the small-type section (7) 
is related to the large-typea pages which 
follow it. Should there not be a fresh 
heading to the latter? Ina second edition 
also, the “‘ aclditional note at the end of 
this chapter deserves expansion, perhaps 
even some examples. 

To classify a poople’s myths is not easy ; 
but Professor Rose has contrived a group- 
ing which ia simple and remarkably tidy, 
as the rarity of cross-references and the 
brevity of minor items in his index shows. 
“The Beginning of Things” covers the 
ground of cosamogony; “The Childron of 
Kronos,” what the Greeks called theogony, 
with the important exception of the 
* Queens of Hoaven,” separate treatment 
of whom brings out their essential simi- 
larities without onforced comparison. Then 
come the “Younger Gods," Apollo, 
Asklepicg, Hermes, and the principal 
intruders into Olympus, Dionysos and 
Ares; though some might prefer to class the 
latter pair with the “ Lesser and Foreign 
Deities: or alternatively to promote 
Hephaistos at all events among the 
“Younger Clods.” Another hard case is 
that of Kybele, so closely akin to Rhea, 
and Great Mothers outside Asia Minor. 
The general characterisation of Greek gods, 


great and small, on p. 176-7 is rather lost 
where it stands, and it would not be a 
serious departure from programme (which 
rightly keeps mythology distinct from 
religion and ritualj—to expand it by a 
paragraph on the relations between gurls 
and the placea they haunt, amd the men 
who observe then, 

Then come the “* Cycles of Baga,” where 
the fruitful observation of Dr. Nilsaon, 
that Greek Raga stands in close relation 
with Minoan-Myconmean sites, neela to be 
qualified by a distinction between earlier 
and later aitea: only in Argolis and Attics 
does folkmemory mount beyond the Third 
Late Minoun phase of matorial culture. 
And more discussion is neeilel of the 
genealogical acheme in which the greater 
part of these incidents are transmitted. 
The discrepancies in regarnl to a fow 
wonder-working heroes—Theseus and Her- 
akles, Minos and Kadmos—ara oxeop- 
tional, and result from aggregation ofname- 
less feats around famous names. The 
normal coherence may either be original 
{that ia, due to continuous folkmemory) or 
the work of a genealogical editor; hut if 
the latter, what set the editor on this par- 
ticular acheme, with the Argo's Voyage andl 
the Trojan War contemporary with the 
l3th-12th century fea Rails? But this 
ig perhaps rather history, or folklore, than 
mythology. 

Thia leaves the “Legends of Groek 
Lands” to be collected topographically, with 
the result that one of the most important 
genealogical traditions, that of the Aeolids, 
is separated from other “ Cyclea of Saga” 
arcl asaigned (p. 257) to North Greece; and 
conversely (p. 261) “the legonds of Borotia 
have practically all been told " in Dionysiac 
ancl other connections, except that of 
Pharthon, who appeara here because that 
“ouch married lacy," his mother, was a 
daughter of Minyas. : 

Moat valuable and suggestive are the 
chaptera on “ Médrehen in Greoee and Italy,” 
with numerical references to the types 
distinguished by Jacobs, and to parallel 
stories in Grimm; and on “ Italian pseudo- 
mythology,” with devastating analysis of 
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the Greck eloments in the stories told by 
J.atin authors. 

Each chapter has a most useful list of 
notes and roferences, conveniently collected 
at the end, to keep the text undisturbed; 
there is a serviceable bibliography, and a 
full index, which gives Greek as well as 
Latin forms of names, and aids to pro- 
nunciations of them. <A few misprints 
may give trouble: Weicker for Welcker 
(p. 25), Orestos for Orestes (p. 194), now 
jor new (p. 229), and perhaps free fruit for 
tree fruit (p. 328). 

J. L. M. 
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Folklore : Charms Selizmann. 
and Amuleta. 

Die magischen Heil- und Sehwutz- 99 
mitiel aus der unbelebten Natur, mit 
besonderer Beriicksichtigung der Mittel 
gegen den bisen Blick: Eine Geschichte 
des Amulettwesens. By Dr. 8. Seligmann. 
Pp. xii + 909, figures 11]. 92 x 62 in. 
Strecker & Schrider, Stuttgart, 1927. 
Price: Paper, 26 reichmarks; Linen, $0 
reichmarks, 

A Hamburg specialist in diseases of the 
eyes, the late Dr. Seligmann became 
interested in the ancient beliefs attributing 
to eyes the power of influencing, otherwise 
than as & means of perception, persons, 
animals, plants, or inanimate objects. 
An interest in the eficets, mainly evil, 
attributed to the human eye led naturally 
to ons in the means adopted for protection 
against or cure of such effects; and from 
these—since the safeguards against the 
“evil eye” (or its equivalents) are often 
just those against other specific evils, or 
against evils in general—to an interest in 
tha many “supernatural,” or at least to 
our minds not strictly logical, ways of 
combating evils of all kinds. He collected, 
with typically German thoroughness ancl 
industry, everything available to him 
relating to such matters—not merely from 
literature and by word-of-mouth, but 
material objects as well—and his books, 
Bésen Blick (a large work, in two volumes, 
published in 1910) and Die Zauberkraft des 
Auges und das Berufen (Hamburg, 1922) 
are standard works on the “ evil eye * and 
matters associable therewith. It is tragic 
that he did not live to see the present 
study, the logical continuation of his book 
of 1922, actually published. Fortunately, 
however, publication had been arranged for 
and his material prepared, before his death 
in November, 1926; and it has thus been 
possible for Dr. Krickeberg, of the Berlin 
Museum fiir Volkerkunde, to give the 
finishing touches and to see the present 
book through the press. 

Only a portion—that concerned with 
inanimate Nature—of the field surveyed 
by Dr. Seligmann is here covered, Still 
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unpublished are hia great collections of 
material concerned with animal and ve- 
getable products (bones, shells, claws, 
hair, spittle, plants, roots, leaves, seeds, 
and the like), with manufactured objects 
(weapons, tools, ete.), with secret or 
mystical practices (magical gestures, noise, 
ete.), with the cults of divinities or of 
other supernatural beings, and with magical 
formule and prayers. The publishers hope 
that the sales of the present book may 
be such as to encourage them to issue fur- 
ther volumes containing the whole of these 
collections. It is strongly to be desired 
that they may be so encouraged, and that 
this important mass of material be placed 
in the hands of students, for—judging by 
the present group—it should prove a well 
of information for all engagerl in the study 
of the origin, development, and survival 
of minor medical and magical practices. 
The book opens with a brief descrip- 
tion of various kinds of healers, followed 
by a discussion of methods and means of 
cure anc of protection, of definitions of the 
terms applied to these, of foreign words and 
phrases relating to such matters, and of 
the origin and development of beliefs in 
charms and amulets. Beyond the portion 
—about a quarter of the book—devoted 
to these, practically the whole work is 
descriptive of actual measures, system- 
atically arranged in groups and sub-groups, 
for combating evils and for curing their 
efiects. There are sections dealing with 
the uses or the effects of water, of fire 
(including heat and light, glowing coals, 
ashes, soot, anc fire-steels), of the air and 
its currents, of carth in its varieties (soil, 
grave-earth, holy earth, footprints, etc.) 
and metals (ten elemental ones, alloys, and 
the modern quack’s “electrical” com- 
binations), prehistoric objects and fossils 
(pp. 181-208), anc stones (pp. 208-291). 
At the encl of each section, instead of as 
footnotes, are given the references to autho- 
rities—often surprisingly many—for the 
statements; and at the end of the volume 
is & good index, A mine of literary record 
and reference, the book has very con- 
siderablo further value to museums and 
collectors by virtue of its picturing of 
numerous objectse—in 111 figures (mainly 
from photographs, on 28 plates and in the 
text), some of which show a large number 
of amulets, etc., each—including many from 
the author’s own extensive collection. 
We may well hope that ite sale shall 
encourage the publishers to bring out 
the remainder of the work, which as a 
whole should for long be indi ble 
for all interested—whether as folllorista, 
ethnologists, psychologists, or students of 
primitive curative practices—in the matters 
with which it deals. 
W. L. H. 
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Balkans: Ethnography. Durham. 

Some Tribal Origins, Laws, and 93 
Customs of the Balkans. By M. E. 
Durham. London: Allen & Unwin. 1928. 
8vo. Pp. 318; plates and illustrations in 
the text. Price 20s. net. 

Under this modest title Miss Durham has 
set down another instalment of her immense 
store of knowledge of Albania and Monte- 
negro. Other Balkan peoples come and go 
in the b ind—Vlachs, Serbs, Bosnians, 
Turks; but it is with Albanians that the 
book mainly deals, and of whom the writer 
has the most intimate experience. As the 
preface notes, the Great War so changed 
the situation even of this secluded corner of 
Europe, that earlier plans for more syste- 
matic exploration have had to be abandoned. 
But it is with admiration and gratitude 
that we greet what it has been possible here 
to set down. Miss Durham was indeed just 
in time to see old Albanian life as it was, 
under Turkish rule, which, whatever its 
defects, did at least provide “ cold storage ” 
for many customs and beliefs which have 
decayed and perished elsewhere. 


The book falls into several distinct 
sections. The first is a kind of gazetteer 
of the tribal system, as it was in 1913, 
discussed by regions and groups of tribes, 
with historical notes, where historical re- 
trospect is possible, and a separate account 
of that romance, and tragedy, the develop- 
ment of Montenegro into an independent 
state, and its ultimate fall. Though traces 
may survive of earlier régimes and distri- 
butions (p. 14), “ the history of the present 
“tribes is mainly that of the third dis- 
“placement”: namely, by the Turks, in 
succession to the Serbs and the Romans. 
** Each tribe has a tale of origin” (p. 15), 
but the Balkan and European wars inter- 
rupted Miss Durham's assiduous collecting, 
and it is not likely that much more will 
be rescued now. 

Many instances are given of the rigidly 
patrilineal grouping. ‘*‘ We may be certain 
“that groups which will not intermarry 
“have, in truth, a common male ancestor.” 
On the other hand, ** Women do not count. 
“ The child, I was told, has none of its 
** mother’s blood,” as was argued in the 
Eumenides on behalf of Orestes; and 
marriages are permitted or forbidden 
accordingly. 

The second section deals systematically 
with “ Government and Law.” It opens 
with the very interesting suggestion that 
Strabo’s peligones, the office-bearers of 
Thesprotian and Molossian tribes, may be 
verbally represented by the tribal elders, 
plaknit (an old man is plaki), who govern an 
Albanian tribe. Nothing is more likely, 
but, as the Serb and Slavonian invaders 
in the sixth century A.D. were in very 
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similar tribal society, it would be difficult 
to distinguish old Illyrian from Slav 
elements in modern Albanian custom. 
In the north, all usages are now attributed 
to the fourteenth century lawgiver Lek 
Dukagin; but Lek was rather a strict and 
observant administrator than the creator 
of a system. He played the part of Draco 
in Athenian constitutional history, not of 
Solon. He is credited, for example (p. 67), 
with insisting on the payment of blood- 
money; but Miss Durham does not make 
it clear whether this was a substituto for 
the death of the slayer, or for the devasta 
tion of his other property “in addition to 
“ the burning of the house,” which still 
remains customary. The modern ritual 
of appeasement is graphic commentary on 
the “‘ trial scene ” on the Homeric “ Shield 
of Achilles.” Other points are raised by 
comparison of the Canon of Lek with the 
Codes of Vladika Petar I and Danilo in 
Montenegro, and of Stefan Dushan in 
Serbia. 
Then comes sections on “ Tattooing and 
* the Symbols Tattooed” which leads 
straight into discussion of religious anti- 
uities and nature-mnyths; on “ Relation- 
tips and Blood-Customs,’’ with many 
ame details, and the life-history of a 
fontenegrin gendarme, which is ono of 
the best episodes in the hook; on “ Birth, 
Marriage, and Death,” “* Trees and Fruits,” 
“Medicine, Magic and Soothsaying,”” and 
some very curious “ Balkan Taboos,” by 
no means peculiar to Albania, and all the 
more interesting on that account. From 
these titles it will be seen that this is only 
an instalment from Miss Durham’s vast 
stores of observation; and we may venture 
to hope that its reception by discerning 
readers will be such as to encourage her 
to publish more, At the end there is a 
valuable list of books on Albania and 
kindred subjects; and a —— 3 
oi AL 


Kurdistan. Empson, 


The Cult of the Peacock Angel: a g 4 
short account of the Yezidi Tribes of 
Kurdistan. By R. H. W. Empson. With 
a® commentary by Sir Richard Carnac 
Temple, Bart. 8} x 5}, 235 pp., 6 plates. 
London: H. F. & G. Witherby, 1028, 
Mr. Empson gives a very interesting 
account of the Yezidis, whom he visited, 
and discusses their supposed origin, cus- 
toms, and beliefs. Sir Richard Temple's 
commentary of 61 is mainly con- 
cerned with the latter. The total number 
of the Yezidis is estimated by the author at 
not exceeding 40,000, and they seem to 
have been always oppressed and harried 
by their more powerful neighbours. As to 
their origin, there are many conjectures 
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but nothing certain can be affirmed, as 
definite anthropological evidence seers to 
be lacking. Their distinctive customs are 
largely bound up with their religion, anc 
this appears to be a confused jumble of 
beliefs in which analysis has professed to 
discover Zoroastrian, Christian, Muslim, 
and even more ancient elements derived 
from the old creeds of Syria and Chaldaa, 
all very difficult to unravel. 

In Yezidt belief there is, apparently, a 
supreme and goo Gorl, but he seems to be 
rather remote and disconnected from the 
alfairs of this world; and there are also 
minor gods, who are mostly deified saints; 
but their so-called devils appear to have 
more practical importance. Sir Richard 
Temple objects to the title “devil wor- 
shippers * as applied to the Yezidis (ancl 
some other races). In practice, there may 
well be some difficulty in drawimg a hard 
anc fast line between god and devil. It 
is on record that one of two civilised 
monotheists, after patiently listening to the 
other's exposition of his theological views, 
bluntly remarked: “I perceive, Sir, that 
your God is my Devil.” One of the 
mainsprings of religion being the fear of 
various ills, it seems to follow logically 
that the propitiation of unseen forces which 
might be harmful is a natural and reason- 
abla prophylactic. The problem of the 
origin of evil (in the widest sense of that 
word) has received many different tentative 
solutions. To an animist it is obvious that 
good and evil arise from many different 
sources, a large proportion of which are 
closely connected with or embodied in 
various parts of what we should call the 
material world. A more abstract poly- 
theism may differentiate good from evil 
deities, and a thorough-going dualism may 
carry the differentiation still further. But 
a consistent monotheism, whether primitive 
(if such there be) or evolved, raises the 
problem in its acutest form. The power 
that sends the life-giving rain also wields 
the deadly lightning flash. It may well be 
that the unfortunate and tragic history of 
the Yezidis has given a special twist to 
their religion, and has tended to keep 
vividly before them the immense power of 
evil in the world as they know it. It seems, 
on the whole, not unnatural that the 
Devil should subtend an unusually large 
angle in their sphere of vision and should 
be respected accordingly. 

Cc. O. BLAGDEN. 








Cyprus: Archmology. Gjerstad. 
Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus. 95 
By Einar Gjerstad, Pp. 341. Upp- 
gala, 1926. 
All students must be grateful to Dr. 
Gjerstad both for his own original work 
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on the field and for gathering together 
and arranging systematically a mass of 
very important material much of which 
Was previously very badly published or 
unpublished. English readers will appre- 
ciate his valiant attempt to present the 
work in our notoriously difficult idiom, 
Apart from easily interpreted mistakes 
which demand no apology, they should 
note that he uses “tholos tomb” to 
denote a bell-shaped pit-grave enteral 
from above, rather than the built beshive 
structure to which the term is usually 
applied in English, German aml Greek. 
Among the new contributions we may 
draw attention, first, to the houses and fort 
that the author himself excavated anil 
publishes, thus revealing a hitherto un- 
known aspect of Cypriote life. The dis- 
covery of a camel's skeleton in an Early 
Bronze Age tomb (69) at Katydhata is 
also most important in view of the recent 
discussions of the date at which the beast 
was intraluced into Syrian and North 
Africa. 


Dr. Gjerstad’s chief achievement, how- 
ever, is to give greater precision to the 
tripartite division of the Cypriote bronze 
age outlined thirty years ago by Myres 
anc Ohnefalsch-Richter; in place thereof 
he offers us a ninefold division on the 
plan of Evans's Minoan chronology. This 
scheme is based, as far as the first two 
main divisions are concerned, upon ceramic 
sequences obtained by his own excavations 
in the island. Tomb groups are adduced 
to supplement the data thus obtained 
and to bring within the acheme bronzes 
and other non-ceramic types. The estab- 
lishment of the sequence presupposes a 
minute analysis of the pottery. The main 
varieties identified by earlier investigators 
are minutely subdivided. Thus we have 
four kinds of “red polished ware" ancl 
five of “white painted ware,” in addition 
to “white slip ware," It must be con- 
feased that, from the descriptions, it is 
not easy to distinguish the several varieties 
fromapurely technical standpoint, although 
differences of shape and ornament are 
more easily recognised. 

There can be no doubt that the now 
scheme is a great advance and will mate- 
Tially assist further studies. At the same 
time it must be led as provisional 
and subject to correction in the light of 
subsequent researches. Too much reliance 
must not be placed on purely typological 
considerations. Thus Gjerstad’s Early Cy- 
priote I phase should be characterised by 
the presence of his Red Polished I ware, 
but actually this is never found apart from 
Red Polished II, and at Aspraji first 
appears in the middle strata, while the 
last-named ware alone occurs lower down. 
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One is thus left in doubt as to the indi- 
viduality both of the period and of the 
fabric that should characterise it. We 
venture to insist on this provisional 
character of Dr, Gjerstad’s conclusions, not 
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with the idea of disparaging his work, but 
lest what is intended as a preliminary 
essay be interpreted by superficial readers 
as a final chronology of the Cypriote 
bronze age and all that it contains. V.G.C. 





. CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sociology. Radcliffe-Brown. 
Bride-Price, Earnest or Indem- 


nity. 
To the Editor of Max, 96 

Sim,—Mr. Torday (MAN, 1929, 3) is seeking 
some better term than bride-price for such 
payments as that known as lobola in South 
Africa. I suppose that everyone who has 
studied the subject will agree that bride- 
price, with its definite suggestion of * pur- 
chase” in our own sense of that word, is 
not a satisfactory term. Mr. Torday suggests 
the word “‘ earnest,”’ but in so doing he commits 
himself and asks us to commit ourselves to, 
a sociological interpretation with which I. 
for one, find myself quite unable to agree 
It is obviously impossible in a note in Man 
to discuss a matter which would require a 
volume to deal adequately with. I can only 
state my own Views on the matter and leave 
it at that. 

Mr. Torday's view is that in the payment of 
cattle for a wife as practised in South and 
East Africa “it is the sealing of the contract 
that is of paramount importance” and it is 
for this reason that he suggests “ earnest ™ 
as a term for such payment. With that view 
I disagree most strongly. In South Airica, 
for example, the making of a firm contract 
or union* between the Bebatioe and the 
bride, and between the two groups that are 
concerned, involves a number of rites, amongst 
the most important being a sacrifice and certain 
exchanges of presents. The payment of the 
lobola is certainly not by itself sufficient to 
“seal the contract,” and I do not think it 
really fills that particular function at all. 

The payment of cattle for a wife is function- 
ally parallel to the payment of cattle for a man 
who has been intentionally or accidentally 
killed. In both cases the payment is an 
“indemnity ” or payment of compensation to 
a group (family or clan) that loses a member.T 

ing the juridical aspect only (but re- 
membering that these payments have also a 
ritual or religious aspect) we may say that 
a family or clan “ has ion of" its 
members.{ If one is killed the group loses 
its possession and is damaged in its solidarity 
and in its rights. In many African tribes, 
when the damage is due to the action of a 
person outside the group (even though the 


* A marriage is not a contract, though a 
promise to marry may be. A marriage is 
@ union, and, at any rate for the woman, 
involves a change in status. 

¢ ‘“‘Indemnity ” here is used in the sense 
of any payment which absolves from an act 
that constitutes an infringement of rights. 

t It is not possible in a short space to 
discuss the meaning that is here attached to 
the word “ possession.” I use the term in 


killing be accidental) the group demands 
and receives compensation or ‘* indemnity 
from the responsible person or group. In 
Kast Africa the indemnity takes the form of 
payment of cattle. (In some South African 
tribes all adult men are in the “ possession * 
of the chief, and indemnity is therefore paid 
to him and not to the relatives.) 

In many formins of marriage a woman passes 
out of the “possession of her relatives 
(family and clan) and into the “ possession ” 
of her husband and his relatives, The extent 
to which this transfer takes place varies in 
different types of social organisation. It is at 
#® maximum in such strongly patrilineal tribes 
as the Zulu or the Mazai. It is at a minimum 
in such a tribe as the WaYao, where marriage 
is matrilineal, but even there the husband, 
by marriage, acquires rights over the wife, 
even if only the rights to sexual access and 
to her services in the household. 

Marriage, therefore, in African communities 
involves an infringement of the rights that a 
group of relatives or clansmen have over 
the members of the group, and the primary 
function of payments of cattle or other forms 
of wealth is to compensate the group for this 
infringement of its rights, this invasion, this 
disruption of its solidarity. The payment 
is an indemnity in just the same sense as is the 
blood-price or wer-geld. 

Mr. Torday says that “as a rule a woman 
** does not sever her connection with (lier clan) 
“in marriage.” In one sense she still remains 
a member of her clan. But in those tribes 
where the payment of marriage indemnity 
is most highly organised, i.e., in the cattle- 
keeping peoples of South and East Aftica, 
the woman does pass out of the possession 
ofherclan. She goes to live with her husband's 
people; the food she produces ix consumed 
in his group; the children she bears become 
members of his group and not of hers. When. 
therefore, Mr. Torday says, * We may disregard 
the loss to the clan,” be is proposing to dis- 
regard what I very definitely believe to be 
the most important thing of all. 

All that 1 have said here applies only to 
one-sided payments—by the group that receives 
a@ woman. Exchanges of presents, such as 
occur in connection with marriage in Africa 
and elsewhere, are a different matter. 


&@ very wide sense, in which it can be applied 
to material things, to persons, and alao to 
immaterial things such as a name, a rank in 
society, etc. It implies that the thing or 
possessed by an individual or group 
yg ro value and is therefore the object 
of a sentiment of attachment for the individual 
or group, and it also implies the existence 
of certain rights over the thing possessed 
on the part of the possessor or possessors. 
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Further, when 1 suggest instead of “ bride- 
price,” with its suggestion of a relation that 
is primarily economic, the term “ indemnity,” 
which regards the transaction as being rather 
a juricienl one, I would point ont that such 
payments, whethor at marriage or for homicide, 
have «a definite economic aspect, # juridical 
aspect, and, in addition, a ritual or religious 
axpect., Each member of the group is one 
of its “sacred” posseasions. In South and 
East Africa cattle are very definitely sacred. 
Tha payment of cattle for oa wife (and her 
future offspring) is therefore an exchange of 
sacra. The custom of wku-lobola certain 
cannot be properly understood unless this 
religious aspect, which intimately relates it 
to the ancestor cult, is also considered. So 
that “indemnity,” while better than “ price,” 
is still not entirely satisfactory. But “in 
demnity ” and not “earnest " is what in one 
aspect, and a quite important aspect, the 
payroent really is, 

The exchange of social values, material or 
immaterial, may take many different forms 
and fulfil many different functions. The 
purely economic hase and sale of our 
own culture is developed at all in many 
of the sirapler cultures. Only when we have 
made ao vory extensive analysis and classi- 
fication of all variotiea of exchange or payment 
shall we be able to create a really scientific 
terminology. Meanwhile, I believe that the 
lobola of Zulu, or the bohadi of the Basuto, 
ia much more accurately described as an 
“indemnity " than as an “ earnest.” 

Yours faithfully, 
A. FR. RAD ‘BROWN, 


Archeology. Caton-Thompson. 
To the Editor of Man. 97 
Sin,—lt is with much gratification 

that I read the most valuable contribution 

from Dr. Sandford and Mr. Arkell of results 
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obtained in the Fayum, and their interpretation 
ot the date there collected. 

Tt was in the hope of eliciting some such 
needed statement from them that Miss Gardner 
and I, in our joint paper in the Geographical 
Journal of January last on Lake Mosris, 
inserted] several paragraphs not strictly relevant 
to our main theme. 

Mesera. Sandfcrd and Arkell are prepared, 
it seems, on their evidence to place the 
sequence of palwolithic events in the Fayum 
in post-Mousterian times, a culture-cycle 
and geological stage later than we have 
considered to be warranted om our own 
observations. They agree with us in attri- 
buting a Mousterian age for the 270-260 ft. 
lake level (about 112 ft. above sea level); an 
identification we published in the J. RAI. 
and elsewhere two years before Messrs. 
Sandford and Arkell’s survey began. 

We appear to part company in our inter- 
pretation of suceeeding events up to the 
advent of Neolithic times. 

To us the main difficulty in following 
Messrs. Sandford and Arkell’s sequence lies, 
of course, in the fact that an industry indis- 
tinguishable from the typical Mousterian of 
the 270 ft. (above lake) beach, is abundantly 
found in association with Fayum beaches 
considerably below son lovel—about 140 ft. 
lower than the higher Mousterian shore-line 
we are all agreed py 

No reference to this fact, or provision for it. 
seems to be made by Messra, Sandford and 
Arkell. But it is crucial in the sequence of 
events. 


Yours, etc., 
G. CATON-THOMPSON. 
British Association Archeological Expedition, 


Zimbabwe, Southern Rhodesia, 
May 12th, Lato. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 


Ispian Pottery anp Beaps.—The 93 
India Section of the E.A.I. have 
undertaken the compilationof: (A) Corpus 
of Pottery —a card-index of Indian cairn 
and urn-burial pottery forms; (B) Corpus 
of Beads—a type-collection of Indian beads. 
Cards have been prepared with instructions 
for filling them up, and assistance is sought 
from workers in the feld and others who have 
aceess to collections in museums in India. 
The work requires no previous experience or 
great ability of draughtsmanship, and is of 
the greatest importance. Mo corpus of Indian 
pottery of any kind ia at present in existence, 
# fact which toust militate the solution 
of the new problems of the Indus valley 
sites. 

The research-committees of the India 
Section are already dealing with three im- 

riant collections of beads irom known sites. 

t is felt that a type-collection would be of 
aes So alae land, and it is therefore 
proposed to ask for types of beads, if possible 


from known sites, to be sent to the secretary 
of tho section. Only two or three beads of 
ona kind are wanted. They should be strung 
on thread and a written description of the 
site on which they were found or the manner 
in which they were acquired should be included 
The collection so formed will be housed at 
the B.A.T. and will be accessible to students. 
If it is desired beads that are already repre- 
sented in the collection will be returned to 
their owners. In certain cases beads of 
which the provenance is not exactly known 
may prove of intereat. It is hoped that 
museums and other bodies in India who have 
bead collections will co-operate with the 
Institute by contributing duplicates. 
The Se of the Indian section, R.A.L., 
52, Ha fhel ord Place, W., will be pleased 
Pottery Index cards ‘and instructions 
8 anyone interested. There is a certain 
amount of pottery in the London museums, 
in the Indian Institute, Oxford, and in Berlin 
(Jagor collection) which remains unrecorded. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate H. 


Britain: Religion. Murray : Martin 
Fertility Figures. By Margaret A. Murray. With Plate H, Fig. I. 

There is very little written on the traces of fertility worship in Christian 99 
churches, the most important book on the subject being, perhaps, Witkowski’s 
= L’Art profane 4 ]’église,"” which devotes a few pages to the Sheela-na-gig, though 
without any scientific intention. The dating of such figures is at present very vague, 
and it is with the hope of contributing to such dating that I publish the figure, 
Pl. H, Fig. 1, from the Priory Church of Hexham. 

The figure is on the north face of the north side of the screen of the chantry 
of Prior Rowland Leschman: the rest of the sereen and the tomb itself are either 





Fiad. 1.—scULFTURE, PEIORY CHURCH, HEXHAM. 


plain or are ornamented with arcading. It seems, therefore, that the position of 
the sculptures has a definite meaning. Though there is a fairly large literature 
on the Priory Church, the chantry of Prior Leschman has never been properly pub- 
lished and very little is known about it. The date is from 1480 to 1491, and there 
ig no reason to suppose that the sculptures are not contemporary. 

The figure is in the centre of the lower row of sculptures. It representa a 
three-headed phallic personage with hairy legs, riding on a creature with cloven 
feet, lion’s ears, human features, and a large protruding tongue. The three heads 
represent: on the right, a rounded fat ‘face with the mouth slightly open; in the 
middle, a formidable person, with drooping corners to the mouth (the nose is rather 
damaged); on the left, a fleshless skull. 
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Fig. 1 shows the position of this composite figure among the other sculptures. 
Taking them from right to left the figures are: (1) a human head; (2) a woman (? ) 
spreading out her hair; (3) a contortionist; (4) a sleeping man, his arms clasped 
round his neck and his head at right angles to his body; (5) the three-headed personage : 
(6) a seated man playing a harp; (7) a bear on its hind legs holding its front paws 
over four birds ; (8) a man playing the bagpipes or flute; (9) the head and paws of a 
couchant lion. There are eight panels in the upper row, divided by pilasters 
surmounted by human heads. Two of the panels contain interlaced designs, 
perhaps in allusion to the name Leschman, i.¢., weaver; two have saintly personages ; 
one has a vase of lilies; one, a bear seated; one, a knight on horseback, killing a 
dragon; and one has a representation of a phallic figure, crowned, holding a sceptre 
across his body, and either running or dancing. 

The actual meaning of these figures is still obscure, but I am inclined to see in 
them the remains of that ancient worship which was too strongly rooted among 
the people to be destroyed by Christianity, and whose emblems survived even in the 
sacred places of the new religion. M. A. MORRAY. 





The Sheela-na-gig at Oxford. By R. R. Martin. With Plate H, Fig. 2. 
At the Church of St, Michael-at-the-North-Gate, Oxford, on the west side of 
the Tower which overlooks Cornmarket Street, and to which the ancient North 
Gate was connected, there was inserted in the surface of the Tower, on the level 
of the third floor, a stone, some 12 inches square by 5 inches deep, which is 





FrG. 1.—SHEELA-NA-GIG, ST, MICHAEL'S, OXFORD. 


hollowed out to form in relief the rudely carved figure of a woman of the kind known 
in Ireland as Sheela-na-gig (Pl. H, Fig. 2). This has recently been removed for 
examination and it has been found that the action of fhe smoke of the city has 
been so deleterious to the carving that it is now to be preserved in the Church. 
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There is no known record whatever of the figure, or of its position in the Tower, 
where it was not very noticeable owing to its height, which would have been above 
the roof of the old Bocardo Prison, over the gate, which adjoined the Tower. 
The age of the Tower itself is disputed, since it has many obvious Saxon traces— 
e.g., the mid-wall shafts shown in the photograph of the window—but is also very 
similar to the Tower of St. George at Oxford, which was built by Robert d’Oigli 
in 1071. The figure is possibly of great antiquity, though no historical record of the 
existence of any settlement at Oxford is known before the eighth century. 


R. R. MARTIN. 





Anthropology, Physical. Keith. 
The Alleged Discovery of an Anthropoid Ape in South America. 
By Sir Arthur Keith, FRA. 100 

Let me say at once that on the evidence submitted regarding the nature of 
Ameranthropoides loysi—the alleged anthropoid of South America—it is only possible 
for those familiar with the anatomy of apes to come to one conclusion, namely : 
that a mistake has been made and that the animal in question belongs to the genus 
Ateles ; in brief, it is a spider monkey—whether of a known species we cannot say, 
owing to a lack of evidence. 

Four communications have been published concerning its characters and 
nature: (1) A statement prepared by Dr. George Montandon and communicated 
to the Academy of Science, Paris, by M. Bouvier on March 11, 1929 (C. R. de la 
Acad. des Sc. 1929, t. 188, p. 815. (2) A brief note by Dr. Montandon which was 
published in Revue Scientifique, 1929, t. 67, p. 269. (3) A critique of the discovery 
by Professor Joleaud of the Sorbonne (ibid., p. 269). (4) An article in the 
Illustrated London News, June 15, 1929, p. 1040, written by the discoverer— 
Dr. Francis de Loys, B.Sc., D.Sc., F.G.S., a geologist of Lausanne. 

From these various sources we learn that the discovery was made fully ten 
years ago—between 1917-1920—when Dr. de Loys was travelling in jungle 
country on the west of Venezuela—almost on the frontier of Colombia. He and 
his company rested one day on the bank of a stream when the breaking of branches 
made them peer into the jungle. Two animals, which were mistaken at first for 
bears, advanced, arming themselves with branches and, I am sorry to relate, 
behaving shamelessly, for they defaecated into their hands as they advanced and 
threw their excrement at the invaders (“‘ excrementant enfin dans leurs mains et 
“ jetant ces excrement contre les hommes ”), Thus attacked, the party flew to 
their guns, with the result that one animal was shot—said to be a female—and one 
escaped—said to be a male. That was all that was seen of this new species of 
anthropoid in a live condition—a momentary encounter. 

Dr. de Loys apparently made no notes at the time of the characters of the 
animal which was shot; his recollection is that the hair of the animal was thick, 
coarse, long and of a greyish-brown colour. He told Dr. Montandon that he 
measured the stature and found it to be 4 feet 5 inches, English measurement, which 
is 134-6 ctm., but in his own published account Dr. de Loys gives the stature 
“from sole of the feet to apex of the skull” as 157-0 ctm.—so that the animal 
apparently grew 23 ctm.—over 9 inches—after the original measurement was made. 
He also states in his own account that “ the jaw, carefully examined, revealed 
“ the presence of 32 teeth only,” and although no mention is made of the 
characters of these teeth, the further statement is volunteered that “on the back 
“part of the mandible there were not any protuberances hinting at the 
possibility: of a greater number of molar-teeth "—the latter statement making 
experts suspect that Dr. de Loys’s knowledge of teeth is not deep. Further, 
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Dr. de Loys simply mentions—as if it were a matter which required nothing more 
than mention—that the tail was completely absent. 

A photograph of the animal from behind would have clinched matters, but 
the only photograph taken was one of the front—the animal being placed in a sitting 
position on a box of unknown size and with no standard object in or near the body 
of the animal to give a clue to the dimensions of its parts. The problem of 
identification is further complicated by the discoverer, who has, after removing 
skin and skull, lost them; his party met with hardships and had to abandon them. 
Thus the only original document at the disposal of zoologists who seek to identify 
the kind of ape shot by Dr. de Loys—some ten years ago—is the photograph on 
which Dr. Montandon’s description is based and which is reproduced in the Revue 
Scientifique and in the Illustrated London News. 

Professor Joleaud has made a minute examination of the characters exhibited 
by this photograph and recognises in it all the features which.are associated with 
spider monkeys, but—instead of drawing the logical conclusion that the “ new 
“ anthropoid ” is a spider monkey—accepts Dr. Montandon’s diagnosis because of 
the alleged size of the animal and because in shape of body and of limb it shows 
certain resemblances to the gibbon and orang. He forgets that in all these 
respects the new ape resembles spider monkeys more than it does either the gibbon 
or orang. 

Now all the characters of the nose, mouth, eyes, orbits, skull and scalp—the form 
of body and proportion of limbs—so far as can be judged from the photograph— 
are those of a spider monkey; the animal is alleged to have the large clitoris of 
spider monkeys; Venezuela is the home of one of the larger spider monkeys. The 
hand and foot are those of a spider monkey. Dr, de Loys asserts that it is a ground- 
living form; the hands and feet, as shown in the photograph, are shaped as in 
purely arboreal apes. Clearly Dr. Montandon has himself a suspicion of the truth, 
for in the final paragraph of his original communication he makes the following 
observation: “ Reservant la possibilité que nous nous trouvions en présence d'une 
‘nouvelle espéce do genre Ateles, nouvelle espéce geante.” 

Nevertheless Dr. Montandon goes on to name the aninval, not Ateles loysi, but 
aAmeranthropoides loyst. He would have shown greater zoological acumen if he had 
stuck by his reservation. Thus we fear that the latest discovery, which ascribes to 
South America a higher or anthropoid kind of ape, is doomed to go the way of so 
many others which have been announced from that continent. Since the beginning 
of the present century there have been many alleged discoveries of human 
ancestors, but all of them have proved to be other than what they were originally 
supposed to be. ARTHUR KEITH. 
India: Technology. Codrington. 

A Note on the Pottery of Bhita, United Provinces, India. By - 101 
At. de B. Codrington. 

The Archzological Survey of India have carried on extensive excavations 
at Bhita, an ancient site near Allahabad. In the Survey Report [1911-1912] on the 
evidence of seals and terra-cottas, and a limited number of coin finds, the site is 
dissected into “ Primitive,” “‘ Mauryan, Sunga, Andhra,” “ Kushan,” “ Gupta,” 
* Late Gupta” and “ Medieval.” A glance at the description of the wares makes 
it plain that the evasive classification of ‘‘ Primitive” amounts to nothing more 
or Jess than “‘ Pre-Mauryan.” Also it must be explained that no distinction is 
made in the Report between “ Mauryan,” ‘‘Sunga ” and “Andhra,” all three titles 
attached collectively to a single group of finds. 

The “Primitive.” pottery is wheel-turned and of a dark grey fabric, usually 
covered with what is described as “a black, mucilaginous paint or glaze which 
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“ gives them a metallic lustre almost like polished steel.” Occasionally it is blotched 
or streaked with red. In addition to this grey ware, “‘ common red or brown ware ” 
is said to exist, but is allowed to be “ indistinguishable from the ware of later date.” 
Among the shapes are an open bowl with a double-moulding round the rim, another 
somewhat more curvilinear, a series of flat-bottomed cups, flaring outwards, and 
various small flat-bottomed jars. 

On turning to the pots collectively labelled “‘ Mauryan-Sunga-Andhra,” that 
is to say, fourth century B.c. to first century A.D., one is surprised to find that the 
distinctive grey, metallic ware mentioned above persists in this period, though, it 
is said, in smaller quantities. This, it must be admitted, removes the only reported 
distinction between the so-called “‘ Primitive ” and the so-called ‘‘ Mauryan-Sunga- 
Andhra,” as far as the ware is concerned. During the latter period buff clay 
with a red slip is said to be common, and also white coarse clay sprinkled with 
mica, pink clay with what is called “a thin wash,” grey clay with what is called 
“red paint,” and buff clay also with “ red paint.” Here it is probable that “ slip ” 
and “wash” are synonymous and that the reported “ painted ” wares are simply 
polished. The position is further complicated, however, when one finds all three 
of these terms applied to wares classified as “‘ Primitive ”’ in the itemised list, but 
not mentioned in the text. An examination of forms in the light of this strange 
lack of differentiation in ware will show that there is an equal lack of distinction. 
No. 13, called “ Primitive,” is of “* buff-red clay with a thin wash”; No. 24, called 
“* Mauryan,” is of “ buff clay with a red slip”; the first is 3} ins. high, the second 
3# ins. and the form is identical. Furthermore, tray-like bowls occur in both classes, 
as do little conical cups. 

It has been said already that the dating of the site given in the Report is 
dependent upon finds of seals and terra-cottas. The script of the seals is admittedly 
early and certain of the figurines look most primitive. On the other hand, the paleo- 
graphical evidence of clay seals is difficult to evaluate, and among the terra-cottas 
called “‘ Primitive ” there are many that are definitely comparable with the sculpture 
of Barhut and Sanchi [second-first century B.c.]. There does not seem to be any 
evidence for a division of the bottom strata at Bhita into two periods or for dating 
them earlier than second century B.c. 

The title of Kushan for the next period at Bhita has the warrant of a limited 
number of coin finds. The value of coins as evidence of date in India is qualified 
by certain extraordinary aberrations. Certain coinages seem to have acquired a 
Jong period of circulation by sheer popularity, added to which the practice of hoarding 
makes wear of little value as evidence of length of circulation. In these strata 
the pottery is of “ common” buff-coloured clay, coarse grey clay, grey clay with 
a grey wash, buff clay with an admixture of mica and, most frequently of all, buff 
clay with red “ slip,” “‘ wash” or “ paint,’’ whatever that is. At the head of the 
list of finds mention is made of “ one or two specimens covered with glaze.” These 
are Nos. 68 and 69. No. 68 consists of two fragments described as of “ reddish 
clay with black glaze inside and out”; No. 69 is described as “same sort of clay, 
same sort of paint.’ There is no reason to believe that vitreous glaze is intended. 

This group of pottery is certainly different from the last, but it has remarkable 
likenesses both as to ware and form with the three periods that are said to succeed it, 
according to the classification of the Report. No. 53, said to be Kushan, is a spouted 
jar of buff-clay mixed with mica. No. 93 is also a spouted jar of buff-clay mixed 
with mica and it is said to be late Gupta, that is to say, sixth or seventh century. 

It seems evident that, at Bhita, occupation during two distinct periods has 
occurred with a lapse of some centuries in between. This is typical of Indian city- 
sites which are fungoid in growth, exhausting the soil they cover, but returning to 
it after a period, K. de B. CODRINGTON. 
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Philosophy. Hocart. 
Modern Critique. By A. lJ. Hocart. 10? 

In a very sound article on “ Patricians and Plebeians at Rome,” in the 
Journal of Roman Studies for 1926, p. 106, Prof. H. J. Rose makes a state- 
ment which sums up Modern Critique so well as to form a very convenient text on 
which to base a critique of that critique. He says, “In the matter of the origin 
of the plebs we have to handle Livy or Dionysios as we do Niebuhr or Binder; 
“as theorists, that is, who must bring forward facts to prove their theories ” 
(p. 118). 

The premise, that Livy and Dionysios are theorists is unimpeachable; but I 
demur at the conclusion that they are to be treated just like Niebuhr and Binder, 
for, beyond being theorists, the two pairs have nothing in common, Livy was heir 
to a continuous Roman tradition; Niebuhr belongs to an entirely different lineage, 
to a small degree Roman, but largely Oriental, Keltic, Germanic, the whole very 
much transformed by centuries of development culminating in the destructive 
rationalism of the eighteenth century. 

A theorist is the child of his own times, or rather a brother of his own, and the 
child of former ones. His theories may differ from those of his forefathers, but they 
have gradually developed out of them. Niebuhr and modern critique developed 
out of the eighteenth century and therefore their theories conform to the canons of 
Pure Reason, approve of what seems rational to a nineteenth-century European, and 
reject what does not. Their theories are, therefore, very good evidence for the state 
of mind of the nineteenth century, but not for the manners and customs of ancient 
Rome. Livy, on the other hand, was saturated with the traditions of earlier 
generations, which themselves derived their traditions from earlier ones and so on 
to the source. When he theorised, therefore, he was bound to theorise along 
traditional lines, to imagine such motives as impelled his own contemporaries, or such 
as he was accustomed to hear impelled his ancestors. 

Let me illustrate my meaning by an example taken from actual experience. 
There is in the island of Lakemba in Fiji a large cave. There are no traditions of any 
kind about it; but just out of curiosity to see what he would make of it, I asked 
Master Tarongi how this cave had been formed. He thought a moment, then 
answered, “* Maybe the ancestor-god shaped it,” That was just his theory, and was 
put forward as such; but shall we say that his theory is of no more value to the 
historian than one I might conceive? Obviously no, because my theory would be 
framed on the analogy of theories current in the Europe of my own time: it would 
talk of erosion, disintegration, and so forth; in default of other evidence a historian 
two thousand years hence could use it to reconstruct the geological theories of the 
twentieth century, but it would tell him nothing about Fijian history. Master 
Tarongi, on the contrary, drew upon ideas of causation which he had imbibed from 
his elders : over and over again he had heard natural features ascribed to the actions 
of some ancestor-god; when asked to produce a theory where none existed he applied 
the teachings of his forbears as automatically as I should apply the lessons of 
geological manuals. His theory, then, illustrates the beliefs of his people not only 
in the twentieth century, but for many generations earlier. The only question is, 
how many generations? The same type of legend prevails inthe Solomon Islands, 
Ceylon, Northern India, and many other parts,(+) so that it must go back such a 
distance in time as to make the interval between Livy and Romulus dwindle into 
insignificance, " 

It so happens that we have a considerable collection of legends such as served 
as model for Master Tarongi, so.that we can dispense with the copy.("1 This is only 
of interest as an example of formation by analogy, a process familiar to comparative 
philologists, and destined to become equally familiar to anthropologists when 
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they cease to study processes in an imaginary being called primitive man, and turn 
their attention to the real men around them. 

There is, near Kandy, in Ceylon, a square temple of stone with a pyramidal roof 
and surrounded by a wall pierced with trefoil windows. An enthusiastic amateur, 
widely read in European archeology, writes that a priest has begun to roof over 
the space between the shrine and the outer wall. Vandalism! The plan is examined 
and turns out to be that of numerous Kandyan temples of wattle and daub: square 
sanctuary surrounded by an outer wall supporting a roof so as to form a covered 
deambulatory. The top of the wall is examined and traces of the insertion of a roof 
are found. The priest was right. He was only a theorist like the amateur, for he 
had never seen that temple in its original shape, and no one had, since it was built 
some centuries ago; but whereas the amateur approached the architecture from the 
outside, and thus failed to grasp the essentials in the midst of unessential peculiarities, 
the priest approached it from inside tradition; he had his ideas moulded by little 
modern village shrines and, even more, by habits of worship which demanded certain 
features. He did not reason things out, but just had a feel for the right thing, and 
an ounce of that feel is worth tons of critique. 

When, therefore, Sinhalese villagers tell us that it was King Mahasammata who 
ordained that the men of the drummer caste should carry out the propitiation of 
planets, we shall realise that they are theorising, but at the same time we shall not 
treat their theory exactly as we should treat those of Senart and Risley, because 
the Sinhalese have inherited their theories in an unbroken line from the facts, 
whereas Messrs. Senart and Risley are not the heirs of tradition. The first thing we 
have to settle is, how old this theory is? Mahasammata is well known in Buddhist 
literature : he is the original ancestor of the solar line. Yet, so far, neither inquiries 
from the learned nor a search among indexes have produced any confirmation. 
Even so I still put my faith in the villager. Literature is only a fragment of what 
has been and it is largely accident whether it preserves a fact or not. However, let 
us suppose that this is purely a local theory : it must have been framed on the 
analogy of earlier ones, and those on the analogy of still earlier ones. We can be 
sure that those early ones have not left just one derivative in an obscure corner of the 
Ceylon jungle : we must seek elsewhere. The result of a search through Brahmanical 
literature, inscriptions, caste legends, modern custom, is to reveal the king as the 
head of the caste system with the power to promote and degrade, award titles and 
privileges.(*) Thus the theory of the villagers is not so far removed from the truth : 
it is merely a distortion of it. There is no reason to doubt the existence of 
Mahasammata; and if he existed he must have been the fountain of honour, assigned 
new privileges, extended or restricted duties, The distortion consists in making him 
appear as the inventor, instead of regulator or administrator. It is as if, having 
lost all records previous to 1900, we mistook the birthday honours list of that year 
for the first institution of the peerage. 

Having gained our experience among the living, we can now apply it to the dead. 
Dionysios (II, 8) says, * Romulus, when he had marked off the better people from 
“ the inferior, next decreed and defined what each should engage in, the well-born 
“ to sacrifice, and rule, and judge, and with him administer the state, confining 
“ themselves to the affairs of the city; the plebeians to be released from these duties, 
‘ neither having any experience of them, nor, on account of their poverty, any leisure, 
‘“ and to cultivate and breed cattle and practise money-earning crafts.” Plutarch 
concurs and also ascribes to Romulus the institution of patrons and clients (Romulus, 
13). Fustel de Coulanges, who generally defends tradition, deserts it here. He 
argues that the institution of clients must be much older than Rome, since it existed 
in other Italian cities; and his argument is unanswerable. Yet, even so, I would 
back the opinion of Dionysios and Plutarch against Pauly-Wissowa and the most 
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up-to-date critical historians. After all, De Coulanges’s argument applies no less to 
Dionysios’s theory than to the clientship: whenever the Greeks or Romans (to say 
nothing of the Indians) speculated on the origin of grades of society they invariably 
concluded that it was the work of some king or sage. Therefore the theory is 
vastly older than Dionysios, in fact than Rome itself. It had evidently become a 
habit of thought over a large area of the world, and there could not be so much smoke 
without a fire. I think we have already discovered that fire in India: early kings 
are law-givers rather than administrators; they merely expound the law, which is in 
society the counterpart of order in nature; he upholds the constitution; but for 
Greeks, Romans, Indians, the constitution is the division into classes, and the 
apportionment to each of proper rights and duties. When we establish a new colony 
the first thing we do is to frame a constitution of which the Governor is considered 
the author, although he may merely be approving of what his coadjutors have-copied 
from other constitutions. I see no reason to doubt, and every reason to believe, 
that when Rome was founded the king promulgated the laws he proposed to rule 
by, laws which from ancient times had been considered necessary to the prosperity of 
every state.(4) It is not suggested that he arbitrarily classified the people according 
to his own will: the greatest potentate cannot ignore existing class distinctions; but 
men are perpetually organising and reorganising, and for the ancients any 
organisation involved castes or classes. The kings of Rome certainly had the power 
to adjust the classes and to promote or reduce within the system, since we find that 
prerogative was exercised by the elder Tarquin, on a very large scale by Servius 
Tullius, and finally descended to the censors. The story of Marcus Livius and 
Caius Claudius shows that in theory the discretion was absolute, though in practice 
it was expected to be tempered by custom, good sense, and public opinion, like the 
king’s power of creating peers, or any prerogative not bounded in theory.(*) 

Thus Dionysios is right after all, except in one particular: he may have mistaken 
the first exercise of the prerogative for its first institution.(°) Is it quite certain, 
though, that he did? When a modern historian says that Tsar Nicholas II gave 
Russia a constitution he does not mean that Nicholas invented constitutional govern- 
ment, parliament, the peerage; nor does the statement that Wolsey framed statutes 
for Christ Church, Oxford, and established studentships, necessarily imply that he 
invented the collegiate system. The ancients were perfectly well aware that the 
clientship existed in other cities besides Rome. Plutarch recognised that it was 
older than Rome, since he mentions a theory that it was derived from one Patronus, 
who came with Evander. The ancients were, besides, undoubting diffusionists, and 
if they found the same institutions in two places did not talk of its being natural or 
invoke the uniformity of the human mind, but concluded that one had borrowed 
from the other. Lykurgus was credited, rightly or wrongly, with the whole con- 
stitution of Sparta, yet at the same time he was supposed to have borrowed the main 
features from Crete. 

’ Whatever may have been in Dionysios’s mind, he has preserved for us a valuable 
piece of information concerning the constitutional powers of kings, powers which go 
back to a very remote antiquity and which play a great part in the history of human 
society, but which we shall search for in vain through the pages of the critical school. 

Dionysios does more than that: he definitely disproves the racial theory which 
Prof. Rose has laboriously demolished. For him the division into patricians and 
Plebeians was the result of social organisation (we may add, for our part, along 
traditional lines), not of conquest. Diversity of origin is, in my experience, one of 
the most tenacious memories a people can have. If foreigners come and settle, 
whether peacefully or by conquest, among another people, they will remember that, 
if nothing else. Even decayed rustics living a precarious existence on the edge of 
the jungle remember that, long ago, the people of the next hamlet came from overseas 
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under seven princes ; yet all difference of custom and language has vanished! We may 
be quite certain that if the Romans did not believe the patricians and plebeians to be 
distinct peoples it was because they were not, and it should take a great deal more 
than facile theories of race fusion to shake us in that faith. 

The fundamental vice of the critical school is that it assumes traditions to be 
wrong until they can prove themselves right. ‘To Mommsen they are mere “ romances 
*“ dressed up as history,”’ so he dismisses them without even giving them a chance 
of establishing their innocence. That is not the attitude of the wise judge. 

There are countries where false evidence is the order of the day; where even a 
man with a good case will lie to make it better. Yet even in such countries the judge 
does not set aside the evidence and evolve the facts out of his own brain. No, he 
listens patiently to the whole farrago, knowing it to contain lies, but knowing also 
that even lies are based upon facts. He hopes by the application of commonsense 
to eliminate inventions, leaving only the truth. Thus a man brings a charge against 
his mistress of having absconded with property belonging to him. This is a possible 
charge, but experience warns that it is probably a false one, designed in revenge 
for her running away. Let us, however, not pre-judge the case; and, since he is our 
only witness, how are we to get at the truth except with his aid? His statement is 
noted and an inventory taken of the articles alleged to have been stolen: it includes 
a woman's bodice, clearly not his property, but a gift made by him to her, and which 
he is spited at having bestowed in vain. Thus the evidence contains its own 
correction, a very small one; for the whole story is true except for the omission 
of one small, but vital, fact—namely, that the articles had been given. 

If a man cannot get away from the facts when he is trying his best, how much 
harder must it be when he is cleaving to them with all his might! Are we not at 
least as safe as our judge in accepting the evidence and using it to correct itself? 
The plain man trusts his senses, and, when he finds them at fault, uses them to 
correct their own errors; it is only the philosopher who rejects them altogether on 
account of some manifest failures, and proceeds to construct a universe out of his 
imagination. So also the critical historian, having caught out tradition once or 
twice, sweeps the whole away and proceeds to fill the vacant space with what he 
himself thinks self-evident, but what succeeding generations will recognise as the 
prejudices of his time. Grote thought he was reducing Greek history to reason: we — 
now see that he was reading Victorian liberalism into Athenian politics. Yet Grote 
was moderation itself compared with the destructive activities of later generations 
whose excesses in reversing anything the ancients had declared are already bringing 
about a reaction. Already I hear Sir Flinders Petrie rejoicing that “ the passion 
“ for denial which reigned from Niebuhr to Cheyne has had a salutary check in 
“* many countries.”’(’) 

It is when a people's habits of thought are remotest from ours that we should 
treat them most tenderly, yet it is precisely then that modern critique becomes 
most high-handed: whole aspects of thought are liable to be ignored or denied 
simply because they do not square with European rationalism. In vain pundit after 
pundit comes forth and states in no equivocal language that the Indian king is a god, 
or even several gods; the European scholar will not accept their assurance; these 
statements, he explains, do “ not imply any divinity of the king, but merely that he 
“ is as much superior to the lower caste as the gods are to mankind.”(°) Why 
cannot the Indian mean what he says ?(*) One suspects that the true reason is that 
such a doctrine sounds like blasphemy to unaccustomed ears. 

Even the sounder and more moderate among those bred in the critical school 
allow Prejudice to creep in under the guise of Reason. (Who of us has no prejudices ?) 
Thus when Sophocles’s Antigone argues that a brother is more precious than husband 
or children, because she can beget more children, but not another brother, our 
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taste is naturally shocked. Admirers of Sophocles cannot bring themselves to 
believe that so perfect a dramatist could have suffered such a lapse, and the blame 
is laid on some argumentative and tasteless copyist. It has, however, since been 
discovered that the argument was a tragic dilemma which has appealed to more 
than one age and people. It is the theme of song in the modern Balkans; it is 
related with admiration in a Buddhist story which is doubtless pre-Buddhistic.” 
It is obvious that it made a very wide appeal to the ancient world, and a dramatist 
working it into his tragedy would be renewing old feelings. Perhaps Sophocles did 
not work it into his tragedy, but found it already worked in. Anyhow, does it 
really matter whether he wrote it or not? He who reads him as literature can 
bracket the passage and skip it when he gets there; but the historian of civilisation 
will be thankful that some one put it there. Modern Critique has wasted on questions 
of authenticity which are quite immaterial much time which it could more wisely 
have spent on extending its knowledge; for one of its great weaknesses was that it 
thought it knew a great deal more than it did; it had no conception how scrappy 
its information was. There is a story of a German professor who emended milch-cow 
to milk cow, because, he argued, there was no such word as milch in English. We 
may smile at him; but might not the Romans of the monarchy laugh at Prof. 
Beloch when he argues that the names of four kings are plebeian and therefore the 
lists of kings are not trustworthy? Would it not be wiser to recognise that we do 
not know everything, and that if we knew more we should see an excellent reason 
for these plebeian names. Even in our present state of knowledge it is not difficult 
to imagine one. May not some of the kings have been plebeians? There were 
low-caste kings in India from early times, why not in Rome? As a matter of fact 
Ceylon presents us with an exact parallel: it has recently come out that the names 
of some of the early kings belong to the trid, or agricultural caste, not to the first, 
or royal; only in this case we have, besides, a legend that the first king of Ceylon 
was of the third caste. Though our use of the word “tyrant” may disguise the fact, 
democratic kings were succeeded in Corinth by an oligarchy of the royal caste. 

There was some excuse for the presumption of Modern Critique when it began 
its career: its adherents had no knowledge of human ways and thought outside 
their own circle, the cultivated middle class of Europe. Since then anthropology 
has extended our knowledge so fast that historical thought has not been able to 
keep pace with it; but we are beginning to realise that there are more ways in which 
man can act and think than was ever dreamt of in the philosophy of Niebuhr or 
even of Mommsen; that things which seemed fabulous to them do actually happen. 
Thus a little knowledge leads away from tradition, but much knowledge brings back 
to it, and we have to thank Prof. Rose for helping to bring back to it, and for placing 
our widened experience at the disposal of Greek and Latin scholars. 

It is not, however, only the knowledge that Modern Critique lacks, but also 
the faculty for entering into the point of view of other ages and other races, of 
adopting their premises and reasoning from them, for to do so requires a constructive 
mind, and critique is destructive. Hence the failure to do what, in retrospect, often 
seems to be merely putting two and two together. Thus Muir put the student of 
civilisation under great obligation by assiduously collecting ancient Indian traditions 
as to the origin of caste, but, though his subsonsciousness evidently felt such texts 
worth collecting, yet his reason found them so contradictory that he rejected them 
as untrustworthy. One set of traditions derived the castes from the various members 
of a god, while others traced the various castes to the sons of the same father, not 
always the same man. How could both be true? This verdict does not seem to have 
ever been called in question, and no one seems to have attempted to take these 
traditions seriously, Muir, like every Sanskrit scholar, was well aware that, according 
to Indian thought, the members of the higher castes are born twice—first, after the 
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flesh from his father and mother; a second time, by initiation from the Vedas: but 
he never entered sufficiently into the spirit of such a creed to argue from it and to 
conclude that castes have a double origin, temporal and spiritual, that there is no 
more contradiction in saying that the Sunaka Brahmans are descended from 
Sunaka and that Brahmans generally are born from Purusha’s head, than there is 
in saying that John Smith is the son of George Smith and yet, as a baptised Christian, 
is the child of God, born as a member of Christ.(!*) 

Sometimes the contradiction lies, not in the facts recorded, but in the use made 
of them. Thus Plutarch gives three alternative theories of the word “patrician: ” 
(1) because they were fathers of legitimate sons; (2) because they knew their own 
fathers; (3) on account of the patronate. If any one of these etymologies is true, 
the other two cannot be; but the actual facts may all three perfectly well be true. 
Comparative evidence suggests (it is as yet no more than a suggestion) that the 
“ fathers ” were the heads of noble families, men who had gone through the sacred 
marriage rite which is at the same time an installation in a higher rank(!*), and thus 
begot children qualified to carry on the sacred rites and who carefully kept their 
pedigrees in support of the claim; moreover they stood in a relation analogous to 
that of father towards the family serfs.(!*) Thus the three rival theories preserve 
three facts that are mutually complementary, and only become conflicting when 
used for the same etymology. It will generally be found that when men want a 
theory they draw from facts. 

Thus I believe that as our knowledge extends beyond the limits of one people 
to as much of the world as our minds can embrace many problems will solve 
themselves which critique can never solve. 

A. M. HOCART. 
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Obituary. ee 7 Ginsberg 
Professor Hobhouse. By Jorris Ginsberg. 10 3 
The sudden death of Professor Leonard Trelawny Hobhouse, on 21st 


June, at Alengon, Normandy, is a heavy loss to science and philosophy. Professor 
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Hobhouse has made magnificent contributions ranging over the whole field of social 
science, psychology and metaphysics. Here it is proper to dwell on the more 
distinctively sociological side of his work. His “Morals in Evolution,” first 
published in 1906, is now widely recognised as a classic in the study of comparative 
institutions, and the series of works published in 1921-4 and collectively known as 
“ Principles of Sociology” (The Metaphysical Theory of the State, The Rational 
Good, Elements of Social Justice, Social Development) must assuredly come to be 
regarded as the most comprehensive and successful attempt made in recent times, 
whether in England or abroad, towards a systematic sociology, 

Perhaps the most distinctive characteristic of Professor Hobhouse’s work is 
to be found in his rare power of combining metaphysical speculation with detailed 
and painstaking empirical investigations. As a link between his scientific and 
philosophical studies he uses the conception of development of which he has given 
a profound analysis in his great work,“ Development and Purpose ” (1913; revised 
and largely re-written 1927). He seeks to establish a broad correlation between 
the growth of mind in range and articulateness and the advancing movement of 
civilisation. The essence of his theory would seem to be that the work of the mind 
lies deeper than its conscious manifestations, that it is fundamentally an effort 
towards unity and integration, the sense of this unity constituting the spirit of the 
social structure and lying at the root of religion and morals. Having determined 
the nature of social development both from the point.of view of natural science and 
philosophy he inquires into its conditions, environmental, biological, psychological 
and distinctively sociological. In developing his theses he elaborates a method of 
the greatest importance to the anthropologist and sociologist, on the one hand by 
working out what may be called a social morphology, and, on the other, by laying 
down criteria for the ethical valuation of the varying phases of social evolution. 
He is careful not to confuse. questions of fact with questions of value, but in the 
end he seeks to bring together the results of his studies in social philosophy and 
sociology in a final synthesis culminating in a theory of the nature and possibility 
of social progress. 

During the last few years Professor Hobhouse was engaged in a re-examination 
of the evidence relating to the sociology of the Hunters and Gatherers, which he 
intended to publish either as an appendix to a new edition of “ Morals in Evolution ™ 
or as a separate volume. It is hoped that the material which he has gathered with 
so much labour will be found in a condition suitable for publication. . Viewing 
Hobhouse’s sociological work as a whole, one cannot but be profoundly impressed 
with the range and magnitude of his achievement, which must eventually entitle 
him to the highest rank among the founders of modern scientific sociology. 

; MORRIS GINSBERG. 
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Anthropology. Montandon. subject. Here and elsewhere, while stating 


L'Ologenése humaine (Ologénisme). 

By Dre. Montandon. Pans : Félix 104 
Alean. 1938. Price 125 and 200 fr. 
Grand 8vo. xii+478 pp.; numerous figures, 
graphs, maps, anc plates. 

The book begins with a brief history 
of the world, with especial reference to the 
last phases. The drifting of the continents, 
according to Wegener, is illustrated by 
maps, and maps also are given of the 
migration of the north and south poles. 
A chapter is devoted to the origin of life 
and the origin of man, and to a reconcilia- 
tion of the great theories on the latter 


the views of others, Montandon has nume- 
rous critical footnotes. These discussions 
lead up to his presentation of the main 
thesis of the book, Hologenesis, or the 
constant spontaneous dichotomy from the 
mother species, He claims that this 
theory of Prof. D. Rosa concerning the 
evolution of animals applies equally to 
man and that it reconciles; monogenism 
and polygenism in man. 

Accepting the theory of Wegener that all 
land was once a continuous disc, and that 
life arose on the littoral zone, then life 
should have occurred along the whole 
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line separating land from sea. From the 
innumerable myriads of specks of primor- 
dial life, which consisted of but a single 
species, all forms of living organisms have 
arisen. According to Rosa, each species 
arrives eventually at a “ maturation point,” 
at which moment all the individuals of the 
mother species die by giving birth to 
two daughter species which are different 
from the mother species; but these are 
of unequal value: one is precocious, the 
other is backward. A precocious branch 
can give rise to a precocious or backward 
branch, and vice versa. A time arrives when 
the new species reach their point of matura- 
tion when dichotomy is no longer possible, 
and when they attain their terminal stage. 
A terminal species, which may be on a 
precocious or backward branch, will not 
develop further and will persist until its 
death ; thus certain lower animals, that have 
continued without change since ancient 
geological formations, may be consideredd 
as precocious and terminal species. 

The peopling of the earth may not be 
made by migrations, as all older theories 
postulate, but the primitive species having 
occupied the whole of the habitable 
surface, the daughter species reduced 
their habitat in proportion and according 
to their differentiation by dichotomy. 
The species thus did not spread from 
centres, but have successively restricted 
their respective areas, except when new 
species arose which could adapt themselves 
to different conditions, ¢.g., marine and 


terrestrial species derived from littoral - 


ones. According to Montandon, the theory 
of hologenesis reconciles the two great 
theories of monogenesis and polygenesis ; 
the theory of the drifting of continents 
supports that of hologenesis. 

Montandon next discusses the origin 
of man and, after describing the methods 
of physical anthropology and biometry, 
he enumerates the following five factors 
which contribute to the formation of 
human races: (1) The dichotomy of the 
branches of the species conformably, but 
in an attenuated manner, to the hologenetic 
dichotomy of the species; (2) The sponta- 
neous action of the natural environment, 
to which are associated the use or disuse 
of organs and the struggle for existence ; 
(3) Self-domestication, or the spontaneous 
action of the artificial environment, the 
action of which is more rapid than that 
of the natural environment; (4) Domesti- 
cation, or the intentional action (compre- 
shended selection) of the artificial environ- 
ment (restricted action so far as it concerns 
man); (5) Miscegenation (of which the 
action will be more easily revealed by the 
knowledge of eventual migrations). 

The classifications of Topinard, Deniker, 
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Stratz, Schurtz, Giuffrida Ruggeri, and 
others are given and discussed; that 
adopted by Montandon consists of eight 
great races and twenty sub-races; these are : 
I. Pygmoid; 1. Steatopygous (Bushman, 
Hottentot); 2. Pygmy (Negrillo, Negrito). 
Il. Tasmanoid : 3. Tasmanian; 4. Papua- 
sian (Papuan, Melanesian). III. Negroid : 
5. Negro (Palwotropical or Forest-Negro, 
Nilo-Charian, South African, Sudanian); 
6. Panethiopian (Amhara); 7. Dravidian 
(a mixture of Negroid-protomorphs, Tas- 
manoid-protomorphs, Veddoid, Europoid- 
protomorphs and recent). IV. Vedd-Aus- 
traloid : 8. Vedda (Vedda, Senoi, etc.); 
9. Australian. V.Amerinoid: 10. Palwo- 
Amerind (Lagao Santa); 11. Neo-Amerind 
(North Atlantic, British Columbian, Central, 
Patagonian). VI. Eskimoid: 12. Eskimo. 
VII. Mongoloid; 13. Siberian or Palwo- 
Siberian : Western (Ugrian (Ostyvak of the 
Obi and the Vogul)); Central (Ostyak 
of the Jenisei, Palwo-Altaians); Eastern 
(Chukchi, Koryak, Kamchadale, Yukaghir, 
etc.)—Montandon suggests the erection of 
three sub-races: Mongoloid—Siberian, Euro- 
poid-Siberian, and Amerindoid-Siberian. 
l4. Panmongolian (Tungus, North Mon- 
golian (Manchu, Korean, Gilyak—Aleute) ) ; 
Sinian (North Chinese), Parecean or South- 
ern Mongoloid; 15. Turanian (Kirghiz, 
Turkoman, Turk, Tatar, Yakut); 16. Sa- 
mian (Samoyed, Lapp). VIL. FEuropoid : 
17. Ainian (Ainu); 18. Blond race (Nordic, 
North Oriental; or Nordic, Sub-Norcic, 
North-western and Oriental of Deniker); 
19. Alp-Armenian (Alpine, Adriatic; or 
Alpine Adriatic, Sub-Adriatic, and Vis- 
tulian of Deniker); 20. Brown race or 
Mediterranean (Ibero-insular, Berber, Arab, 
Indo-Afghan, Indonesian, Malay, Poly- 
nesian; or Indo-Afghan, Arab or Sermite, 
Berber, Littoral or Atlanto-Mediterranean, 
Ibero-insular, Polynesian, and Indonesian 
of Deniker). 


One is inclined to question whether 
the scheme of evolution is so simple as 
this theory of dichotomy suggests, and it 
is very doubtful whether many anthropo- 
logists are prepared to accept Montan- 
don’s diagram of the evolution of the races 
of mankind—at all events the present 
writer feels unable to do so. 


According to Montandon, the hominid, 
and also the hominoids (‘* hominiens "’) 
arose over the whole surface of the earth, 
with obvious limitations. As for the 
human species, properly so-called, it has 
similarly arisen simultaneously (but not 
polyphyletically) over a very great part 
of the earth. 

Every one, says Montandon, recognises 
that Homo sapiens has spread over the 
whole earth, but the same may to some 
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extent have been the case for the pre- 
humans (demi-humans), so that at the 
time of a dichotomy of which the two 
daughter species should have each tended 
to @ concentration, the concentration was 
annulled by expansive foree. The ex- 
tinction of various hominide species natu- 
rally facilitated the expansion of others, 
but at first there was also a promiscuity 
of species. The great races whose primi- 


Species, tomo Aapitr’ 
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30,000 years ago of an antarctic continent 
joining Australia and Tierra del Fuego! 
and on p. 308, in support of the affinities 
of the lan of Tierra del Fuego and 
Australia advocated by Rivet, he suggests 
& second more recent connection, some 
3,000 years ago, and offers as an explanation 
that the Australians sailed as slaves to 
Easter Island and to America in Polynesian 
canoes; a atatement with which few of 





FORMATION OF EMHT GREAT RACES (SUB-SPECIES) BY HOLOGENETIO DICHOTOMY. 
COCIOUS BRANCHES ARE INDICATED BY SHORT LINES AND THE BACEWARD BY LONG LINES. 


tive domains, partially overlapping each 
other, being already very extended, have 
given rise to invasions, which were not 
effected on virgin lands but on territories, 
doubtless thinly peopled, though occupied 
for all time by man and his MPsore. 
As Montandon holds that all the species 
which can be successively enumerated 
{only one at each level) im the ascent of 
man have been pan-terrestrial since the 
hatching of life, ha can assert “ There is 
“ no cradle of humanity and no cradles of 
“the various human races.” 

The two long chapters which are devoted 
to a description of the races and sub-races 
of man will more particularly appeal to 
the majority of anthropologista. A notable 
feature is the valuable and well-documented 
account of the racial ethnology of Africa. 
It is also convenient to have concise 
statements of Montandon’s own investiga- 
tions on the Ethiopians, Palwo-Siberians, 
and Ainu. In order to account for certain 
supposed physical resemblances between 
the Palmo-Amerind race and his Tasmanoid 
great race, Montandon (pp. 193, 200) seems 
to incline to a belief in the persistence to 


THE FRE- 


those who have studied conditions in 
Oceania are likely to agree 
Despite much that is controversial in 
this book, it is one which merits the careful 
study of anthropologists. There are many 
suggestions of great value and there is a 
mass of accurate descriptions and data, 
supported by references, for which students 
should be profoundly grateful to the author. 
The bibliography runs to 70 pages and 
comprises over 1,200 references, which 
indicate the erudition and great industry 
of Dr. Montandon, There are 14 plates of 
excellent photographs of racial types and 
several valuable maps. 
A. C, HADDON, 





Prehistory. Foster. 
The Travels and Settlements of { 
Early Man, a Study of the Origins 05 
of Human Progress. By T. 5. Foster. 
Pp. 320. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd. 

1928. 21s. net. 

This is a tale that is told by a sui generig 
diffusionist in wiidadaad, where one 
awallow S an interglacial period, 
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The author has read widely, speculated 
deeply, and written at length, concerning 
problems which have been solved by few 
before him to the satisfaction even of 
themselves. He may certainly be credited 
with industry and zeal, and his temerity 
arouses wonderment. To those who know 
the facts, and he instances a multitude, 
there is no great difficulty in separating 
out his speculations, but many readers 
will not care to put themselves to such 
a test of knowledge and endurance. There 
is a bibliography, but no references to 
authorities in the text, no footnotes, no 
illustrations, and no maps. 


The author plays and relates a game of 
chess, one against the other, on the 
terrestrial globe, and he moves his pieces— 
Mousterians, Cromagnons, Papuans, Mon- 
golians, Dravidians, but especially ‘* Ana- 
tolians ""—up and down and round the 
world, with ease and freedom. It is not 
only the travels of his early men that he 
throws into a narrative, but also the 
movements of their minds. None but the 
highly imaginative can know as much as 
Mr. Foster knows, for one example amongst 
many, of the social and diplomatic arts 
adopted by his Anatolians for the exploita- 
tion of their less gifted forerunners in the 
Pacific. Thus—‘“ This survey of the 
* Melanesian evidence has so far led to 
“the conclusion that after a resolute 
“ analysis of the situation and a compre- 
* hensive estimate of indigenous resources, 
‘** the Anatolians decided to accord to the 
** Dravidians superior credit as_ skilled 
** cultivators and to invite their observa- 
“ tion of their own methods of instruction 
** in masonry, canoe and habitation con- 
** struction, commerce, weaving, pottery, 
** and the art of governance.” 


Many other things the author knows 
that most of us are never like . oe —— 
we also venture through the looking- , 

H. §. HARRISON. 


Malta: Archeology. Murray. 


Excavations in Malta. By M. A. 106 
Murray. Pp. 38; XXXV plates. 
London: Quaritch, 1929. 

In this third part of the series bearing 
the above title our Fellow completes 
her account of the excavations of the 
megalithic temple at Borg en Nadur 
with the final plan of the ruins, illustra- 
tions of new finds and a comparative 
analysis of the results. The three volumes 
thus constitute an indispensable mono- 

ph on Maltese antiquities. Miss 
ans site illustrates what may be 
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taken as the ground plan of the Maltese 
megalithic temples, a pair of communi- 
cating double apses leading to a semi- 
circular “sanctuary” and opening on to 
a large court. It illustrates, moreover, 
three of the four main types of pillar 
found at other sites in which the author 
also suggests a typological evolution, the 
baluster form, not represented at Borg en 
Nadur, representing the latest variant. 


Unfortunately, the remains discoverec! 
here provide little or no fresh evidence 
for dating the whole mysterious complex ; 
sherds of Zammit’s “ neolithic” and 
“bronze age” classes were alike found 
with no such stratigraphical separation 
as was observed at Hal Tarxien. Sir 
Arthur Evans has shown, in The Palace 
of Minos, vol. Il, that close Middle Minoan 
parallels offer an upper limit for the former 
class. The specimens of “bronze age’ 
pottery published here and in the second 
part have such obviously late affinities 
that his seemingly revolutionary proposal 
may be ed as cor Thus 
the askoi (called here duck-vases), pedes- 
talled bowls with a handle under the 
bowl, biconical mugs and amphore, and 
high handles with a V-shaped depression 
or fan-like lateral expansion at the peak 
all recur in transitional deposits in Sicily 
and contemporary or in some cases rather 
later deposits in Italy. The same Sicilian 
vases may be decorated with groups 
of wide shallow incisions supplemented 
by dots such as constitute almost the 
sole decoration of the intrusive pottery 
in Malta. Some of these features, such 
as the dented and fan-splayed handles, 
certainly may have a longer history in the 
western Mediterranean, as has the oculi 
motive on some sherds from Tarxien 
whose affinities lie with the copper age 
vases of Almeria and Denmark on the 
one hand and the anthropomorphic lids 
of Troy II on the other. 


A curious feature at Borg en Nadur is 
the number of anchor-shaped objects of 
clay to which only Bahria offers parallels 
on the island. They closely resemble 
a group of neolithic “ ornaments” from 
Thessaly and Central Greece, save that 
they are perforated. Miss Murray believes 
that they were actually ‘votive anchors 
dedicated by sailors, the two sites where 
they occur being suitable places for 
such offerings. She does not, however, 
adduce any independent evidence for the 
use of the anchor in the Mediterranean 
before 1000 8.c. Such evidence is possibly 
to be found in certain signs on the 
Knossian tablets to which Sir Arthur 
Evans has recently called attention. — 

V. G. C. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


Sociology: Bride-price. Parry : Torday. 
To the Editor of Man. 107 

Sir,—Mr. Radcliffe-Brown's analogy 
between bride-price and blood-money is 
ingenious, but I doubt whether it can be 
sustained. 

Among the Nilotic tribes a bride does not 
sever her connection with her family, who 
claim a share of her daughter's bride-price. 

My impression wos that among these 
tribes girls are definitely regarded as a source 
of wealth. Every effort is made to obtain 
os large a bride-price as possible, and sharp 
practices, such as falsely alleging that the 
sheep, ete., paid were insufficient in quantity, 
or inferior in quality, or obtaining part pay- 
ment.and then repudiating the contract, are 
of frequent occurrence, 

I do not remember to have heard of such 
practices in tonnettion with blood-money, 
and certainly never met with a cage in which 
an attempt was made to obtain it from anyone 
other than the actual slayer. 

The idea of obtaining blood-money by 
exposing superfluous members of the family 
to danger seems quite unknown, which would 
be surprising if the family were really, as 
Mr. Radcliffe-Brown suggests, a body cor- 
porate. 

It is quite possible, I believe, that blood- 
money, in its essence, is compensation not to 
the relatives but tothe spirit of the deceased. 

Yours faithfully, 
REG, PARRY. 


Sm,—When I suggested the use of the word 
“earnest in place of the customary “* bride- 
price " I did so moved by the desire to raise 
a digeussion. My gratitude to. Professor 
Radclifie-Brown for responding to the call is 
mixed with regret that he should suspect me 


of wanting to commit others to a sociological 
interpretation with which he disagrees. As I 
stated explicitly, my paper was not “ written 
to impose a pet word of mine, but in the hope 
that criticiam may produce a better one.” 
If I were free in my choice my preference would 
be for a native term, such ag the Ashanti 
azela, as interpreted by Rattray; but any 
word not clearly defined by standard English 
dictionaries would specdily share the fata of 
lobolo and be distorted by theorists to suit 
their convenience, 

As I am dealing in detail with this question 
in a paper which is to be published in the next 
number of Africa, I must refer Professor 
Radclifie-Erown to that. I will mention, 
however, that “indemnity” is scarcely 
applicable to a gift which, according to the 
findings of the South African Native Customs 
Commission, answers the same purpose if it 
consists of a basket of corn or several head of 
cattle. Nor would an indemnity be returned 
if the person for whom it was paid were to die. 
In the great number of cages, when both the 
wife and the children belong effectively and 
Permanently to the woman's clan, there can be 
no indemnity; besides, even in tribes with a 
patriarchal system it is an exception, a very 
rare one, that a woman should change her 
clan on marriage. Professor Radeliffe-Brown 
mentions Zulus and Masai; among the former, 
the woman never loses her istbongo, and among 
the latter, as Merker points out, the woman 
passes to her husband's family, but‘ retains 
the membership of her clan. 

As I have shown in a recent paper in the 
JRA, I am fully aware of the religious 
aspect of marriage, and it seems to me that 
it is just its spiritual significance which makes 
the use of “indemnity evon less desirable 
than that of “ earnest.” ; 

Yours faithfully, 
E. TORDAY, 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE, 


Ture LATE Proresson Hosuouge. 


The following appeal has been received 1 08 

in reference to the late Professor Hobhouse :— 
4th July, 1929. 

Sir,—The recent death of Professor Leonard 
Hobhouse came as a shock to his friends, who 
had looked forward to hig having a 
many years of further work and of develop- 
ment of the unique position which he has 
held in the atudy of the social sciences. We 
feel gure that many of those who directly or 
indirectly have come into contact with his 
work -will wish to help in the establishment 
of some Memorial Fund with which his name 
may ba permanently associated, and which 
may be used to assist in the perpetuation of 
his influence, 

We ask the hospitality of your columns to 
invite subseriptions to such a fund. We hope 
that those who subseribe may leave ug. who 
sign this letter, as a Committee representative 
of the many sides of life which Professor 
Hobhouse touched, to frame a scheme for the 
memorial, and to settle at a later date whether 


any fund raised can be used best for a lecture- 
ship, or in some other form. Meanwhile, we 
hope that you will allow us through your 
columns to call attention to this project. 
Subseriptiong may be sent to: Dr. G. FP. 
Gooch, 76, Campden Hill Road, London, W. 8, 
who has agreed to act as treagurer of the fund. 
Yours faithfully, 
(Signed) 

8, ALEXANDER, 

‘W. H. BEVERIDGE. 

VICTOR BRANFORD, 

MOREIS GINSEGERG, 

G, P. GOOCH. 


PERCY NUNN. 

HERBERT SAMUEL. 

CG. FP. SCOTT. 

HUBERT LLEWELLYN SMITH. 
_ ARTHUR STEEL-MAITLAND., 
GRAHAM WALLAS. - 
‘BEATRICE WEBB. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate I-J. 


Fiji: Art. Paine. 
Some Rock Paintings in Fiji. By. R. W. Paine. 109 
During the course of entomological work amongst the islands of the 


Fiji group in July and August, 1927, I made a visit to Vatulele, famed locally for its 
red prawns and rock paintings. 

No reference to the rock paintings has been discovered in literature on Fiji, 
and there seems to be much speculation locally as to their origin* ; so that it seems 
desirable to publish the following brief account and photographs. 

Owing to the brevity of the visit very few data concerning the occurrence or 
detail of the paintings themselves were actually noted down, so that much of what 
follows is merely the substance of a 
rather vivid memory of the locality, 
and as such may very possibly be 
fraught with minor inaccuracies. It 
is therefore to be hoped that this 
very summary account of Fijian rock 
paintings may arouse sufficient interest 
in them for a further more detailed 
examination to be made by any 
archzologist who happened to be on 
a Visit to the country. 

Vatulele is a small island, 8 miles 
long, lying nearly 20 miles from the 
reef bounding the south coast of 
Vitilevu, the largest island of the 
group. It occupies a somewhat iso- 
lated position; and, owing to this and 
to the fact that it has no good 
anchorage, the island is seldom visited e 
by Europeans. or 

The native settlement on the Kee wy wt 
5 1G. [.—FIGURES DRAWN, FROM THE PHOTO- 
island comprises some three or four — gRavus, ro ILLUSTRATE THE VARIOUS TYPES OF 
small villages. There are no European DESIGN FOUND ON THE CORAL CLIFF OF VATU- 
inhabitants. rai ey 

The island is entire ly composed nasgtha a eae by the pigment are heavily 
of reef limestone: and, as far as stippled. The body and head of the “Cock” 
could be ascertained in a very brief te too much weathered in the actual paintings 
inspection, seems to have been formed fein indicated by faint stiphlings 
by the uplifting and tilting towards 
the east of a considerable tract of ancient coral reef. Thus the eastern seaboard 
of the island is an extensive beach with a barrier reef, whereas the western is skirted 
by a fringing reef, and presents an almost continuous coral cliff face, attaining in 
places a height of over 100 feet (Plate I-J, Fig. 1). 

It is on the lower part of this cliff, at a distance of about a mile from the northern 
end of the island, that the rock paintings occur. 

The cliff is at this point bordered by a narrow shingle beach, at the top of which 
there is a fairly dense growth of shrubs, which hide the base of the cliff from the view . 
of anyone passing along the shore. Owing to the presence of this vegetation, and 





* Many seem to think that they were made by shipwrecked sailors ! 
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the late hour (4.30 p.m.) at which the locality was visited, the photographs of the 
paintings themselves are not very distinct; moreover, it was not possible to avoid 
tilting the camera upwards in order to include in the photograph the main assemblage 
of paintings, so that the latter appear somewhat distorted in the accompanying 
figures. 

: Paintings were found at three places along the cliff, separated from each other 
by about a hundred yards. 

Plate I-J, Fig. 2, shows most of the paintings of the centre group; Plate I-J, 
Figs. 3 and 4, show those of the southernmost group. The photograph taken of the 
northernmost group of pamtings is unfortunately too poor to be worth reproducing ; 
this group, however, consists solely of some three or four “ Bush-cock " paintings, 
no better preserved than those occurring in the centre group. 

The individual paintings which occur in the three groups are as follows (see 
Fig. 1) :-— 

: esth Group.— Bush-cocks "* (three only noted). 
Centre Group.—* Bush-cocks ”; Pigeon*; hand marks (several). 
South Group.—Human faces (three only noted); hand marks (numerous); 
Pigeon; “shields” (two noted). 

The paintings are, where least; weathered, brick red in colour; the latter 
resembling rather closely that obtained from the bark of a species of mangrove 
(the “doga” tree of the Fijians), used by the natives as a dye. They show up 
quite distinctly against the pale grey surface of the limestone cliff. 

The “ hand marks ” are “ negative,” showing up light against the red background. 
These hand stencillings are more numerous than any other design and extend up 
from near the base of the cliff for some 20 feet, They occur in no regular arrangement. 

The largest and most intricate designs are those representing human faces. 
These occur about 12 feet up the cliff from the present ground level. The largest 
is some 18 inches in width. 

One of the designs referred to above as ‘‘ shields " can be seen in Plate I-J, Fig. 3, 
near the bottom right-hand corner. Another painting of similar type, i.c., resembling 
a shield or coat of arms in outline, occurs within a few feet of that shown in the 
figure. 

a The face of the cliff hereabouts is quite perpendicular and remarkably smooth ; 
so that an artist wishing at the present time to avail himself of that portion of the 
rock occupied by the ancient paintings would be obliged to use a ladder, or to have 
himself lowered from the top of the cliff by means of a rope. 

Tt will be noticed that on the cliff face shown in the centre of Plate I-J, Fig. 1, 
in the distance, there is a dark horizontal line extending along the base of the cliff. 
This is actually a well-defined ancient wave-cut beach level which can We easily traced 
(with reaciness) all along the west coast of the island. So that here, as on the 
nearest “ mainland ” (Vitilevu) at Malaqereqere—described recently by two American 
geologists,7 there is evidence of a recent negative movement, which may have lasted 
until very recent times. It is therefore conceivable that when the paintings were 
made that part of the cliff on which they occur was nearer sea level. 

The inaccessibility of the topmost paintings from the ground must strike anyone 
Visiting the locality to-day; and, while not intending to suggest that negative 
movement of the shoreline is the certain solution of the problem as to how they were 
reached by the original artist, I think it worth while to mention the fact that a 


* There is a species of bush fewl common on many islands in Fiji, and this, like the large 
native pigeon, is almost certainly an indigenous species. 

+“ Recent Negative Shift in the Strandline in Fiji and Tonga,” by Harry 5. Ladd and 
J. Edward Hoffmeister.—Jour. Geology, Vol. XXXV, No. 6, 1027. 

t loc. cit., p. 550. 
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definite raised beach level occurs along this coastline. Unfortunately no notice 
was taken of the occurrence, if present at all, of the raised beach at those places on 
the cliff where the paintings occur. This is a point which might well be investigated 
by anyone visiting the locality in the future. 

The face of the rock is coated in places with a thin veneer of very hard recrystal- 
lised calcite, deposited presumably by moisture trickling down the face of the cliff. 
This newer coating of calcite crosses certain of the paintings (e.g., note the left face 
design of Plate I-J, Figs. 3 and 4), causing more or less of obliteration. Thus the 
heads and bodies of the bush-cocks (Plate IJ, Fig. 2) are almost entirely obliterated. 
Except for this, the paintings seem rather well preserved, and there is remarkably 
little scouring of the cliff face. So hard is the rock that it fortunately defied the 
rather too inquisitive efforts of one visitor to the site, who said that he was quite 
unable to chip off any of the paintings with a hammer. 

The natives inhabiting the island do not seem to attach any importance to 
these rock paintings; and, as far as could be ascertained, there is no traditional story 
associated with them. Apart from knowing of their existence the natives appear 
to be quite disinterested in them; although the red prawns, referred to above, which 
occur in land-locked salt-water pools within a few hundred yards of the paintings, 
are regarded as devils, and “‘ tabu” as food by the natives, who firmly believe that 
shipwreck will be the fate of all who carry such prawns from the island. 

Rock paintings have not been found in any other part of Fiji, so that it would 
seem that those on Vatulele may prove of special interest in demonstrating the 
presence of ancient man in this part of the Pacific. R. W. PAINE. 


Africa, South: Burials. jLaidler. 
Burials and Burial Methods of the Namaqualand Hottentots, 110 
By F. W. Laidler, FSA. (Scot.). 

The evidence of early observers will be taken first. According to Graevenbrocck 
(1685), four or more strong men carriecl the deceaserl on their hands, not raised, 
through a hole mace in the side of the hut. Campbell (1815) states that the dead 
were buried in their worst kaross or skin cloak, in which the body was wrapped 
up and then placed in a shallow round hole. A chief would be buried in a deeper 
one, The Hottentots told Barrow (1806) that the stone-covered graves conveyed 
no distinction as to chief or commoner. The only difference was in the amount 
of trouble that the sorrowing relatives cared to take. Stow (1870 circa) described 
the burial attitude as more or less that of flexion. Used as the Hottentot is to 
the squatting posture when awake, it is also his attitude when asleep, and is the 
posture in which the least amount of heat would be lost; also, it enabled a small 
kaross cloak to cover efficiently the compact body. This fastening up of the body 
in a kaross was for ease of removal and reduction of bulk. With the advent of 
the missionaries came the use of European clothing and the extendedl position for 
burial, which by 1850 was general throughout Little Namaqualand, 

Two other points must be mentioned: it was usual to bury some article with 
a chief, and the gemsbok-horn-tipped stick used as a spade was left stancing 
upright in the graves. A further point was mentioned to me by Sam Klaase, 
namely, that the old Namaquas always placed one long stone in an upright 
position in the centre of the stone-covered mound. This I am able to corroborate, 
in that in many of the obviously ancient mounds that I have opened this wpright 
central stone was in position. The stones around were neatly arranged with an 
inward slope that prevented them falling outwards as the loose soil settled, and 
so perhaps exposing the grave to attacks from burrowing animals. As the mound 
settled, repeated droughts dried and powdered the earth between the ston es 
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rodents and lizards took up their quarters in the crannies between, only to be 
displaced later by snakes, scorpions, and tarantulas. These, and the deserted nests 
of bulb-eating animals, lined with husks, are among the first finds to be made 
when the stones of the mound are removed and until the ground level is reached. 

That powdered ant-heap ground was used for filling in the grave seems to 
be borne out by the looseness in many places of the contained earth, which at 
times allows the grave to be cleared and demonstrated in its original dimensions. 
The hole at the surface is circular, and on section is an inverted truncated cone, 
at the bottom of which, towards the east, is a small cavity, hollowed out, into 
which the corpse was huddled and covered with bushes. 

Of thirty-six burials examined, twenty-three were in sufficiently good condition 
to afford evidence of method of burial. Of these latter, only two reclined on the 
right side. The axis of the body varied from north and south, with the face to 
the east, to north-east by east and south-west by west. With two exceptions, all 
faced east. Of the unusual positions, one faced west and the other south. In 
six cases the skeletons were those of children, in two' cases those of infants under 
one year of age; in ome case the skeleton was that of an old woman who had 
lived her century. The graves did not invariably have a niche at the side, and 
the position of the buried corpse could but seldom have been in a sitting position, 
for in most cases the angle formed by the body and the horizontal plane was not 
more than 15 deg., and the earth upon which the bones rested was virgin soil, 
undisturbed, hard, and one with the surrounding mass. 

The graves described all belong to a period anterior to the appearance of the. 
missionaries in 1816, and most would be anterior to the year 1750, the year in 
which the first farm was granted to a white man in Namaqualand. Several of 
the groups of graves occur near roads, and, in one instance, a.road is actually made 
over portion of a group. These roads originated as tracks between the first farms 
around the Kamiesbergen, and were in use in 1780-90, so that the facts read 
from the grave may be taken as referring to the Hottentot when practically 
uncontaminated by Europeans. 

The graves occurred in irregularly arranged groups of five, three, ten, four, 
two and twelve. Some of these groups, when the individual graves had beer 
examined, gave information that enabled one to reconstruct to some extent the 
tragedy that at times overtook Hottentot families. First, take a list of the 
recognisable injuries and diseases: Dislocation of the lower jaw, dislocation of 
the spine, fracture of the base of the skull, fractures of leg bones, dislocation of 
neck vertebre, fracture of the lower jaw, and fractures of the vertex of the skull 
due to kirrie blows, pyorrhea, tuberculosis or other infection of the hip joint. In 
* one group the bodies obviously had been buried some considerable time after death. 
They were uncontracted, arms and legs lying in loose positions just as the corpse 
hal been rolled into a shallow excavation and hurriedly covered. This group 
consisted of an old woman whose neck had been broken, after which her assailants. 
jumped upon her until all her ribs were fractured and her chest flattened; a baby 
with a burst head; a boy of eight whose lower limbs had been broken; and two 
men of about thirty to thirty-five years of age who showed no bone injuries and 
probably died from arrow or assegai wounds; and, lastly, a young woman, who 
either was pregnant when killed or with whom a new-born baby had been buried. 
This group certainly represents a Hottentot family murdered by Bushmen who. 
raided a kraal on the banks of the Quick River. 

In another case the grave was one of a group of four so situated that they 
were obviously over 150 years old, The body, that of a youth of twenty years 
or 80, was contracted to an extreme degree, and protected by three large stones 
placed dolmen fashion at the bottom, not the side, of the pit. The lower left 
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lateral, upper left lateral, and canine tecth had been fractured some time before 
burial. A large antral abscess on the right side had perforated the palate, and also 
there had been an abscess above the root of the left upper lateral tooth. Around 
all teeth was a deposit of thick, hard, green tartar suggestive of long-continued 
pyorrhea, The right os innominatum or hip bone was hypoplastic, and the 
acetabulum atrophied. The bones of the right leg were missing, due either to lozs 
of the leg before death or to rarefaction of the bones and consequent decay. 
I incline to the former hypothesis. The difference in size between the two sicles 
of the pelvic girdle was that of several years growth. The state of this skeleton 
implies that for some years after an injury, probably the loss of a Jeg and the 
shattering of several teeth during a fight, this youth was fed and carefully looked 
after, and after death given a burial that alone of all those examined allowed! the 
earth to press but lightly upon him. Perhaps he was a chief's son. 

Another skeleton gave a good example of the gentle manners of the Bushmen. 
In digging a garden in the little town of Garies, a skull was found. On carefully 
uncovering the remainder of the bones, it was scen that the body had been thrust 
down an aard-vark hole. It was the remains of an enormously broad-shouldered 
Hottentot, who had been struck on the head from behind with a kirrie and 
receiver! a depressed fracture. One leg was broken. His ribs on cither side had 
been cut in a semicircular fashion through the cartilage, leaving the breast-hone 
in position and a rib wing on either side. These wings had been forced back until 
they met behind. Then his back was broken and his remains ignominiously thrust 
into the ant-bear hole. This “ filleting " was a favourite method of torture with 
the Bushmen, and was their usual method of dealing with enemics. The breaking 
of the back over the flexed knee I have heard described by an eyewitness, now aged, 
who during her youth in South-west Africa saw Bushmen doing this to render 
the body more flexible for burial. 

From this account it will be seen that it was not invariable to abandon the 
aged to wild beasts for burial, and that babies received equal treatment with 
adults. It does not appear that burial was proof of respect or of belief in other 
pastures. It does appear that the Hottentot had a fear of death, and a fear of 
possible effects from the inhaling of odours from decaying human corpses, Certain 
substances were used by the Hottentot to stuff into the nostrils when dealing with 


the dead, or to use as snuff, to prevent individual infection. 
F, W. LAIDLER. 


Arabia: Religion. Gordon. 
The Zarand the Bhat: a Comparison. By Capt. D. A. Gordon, DSO. 111 

While serving recently in Aden I made the acquaintance of a useful #1 
agency, to which in Southern Arabia almost anything of a supernatural form is 
ascribed, and which is called 2dr. 4dr as now applied seems to cover almost any 
experience that cannot be accounted for in a reasonable way. The true zar, 
however, is an evil spirit that possesses people, producing forms of frenzy. In this 
way epilepsy and hysteria of any kind are attributable to possession by za@r, This 
in every way couforms to the present-day ideas of the bhi in Northern India, 
where Shit not only applies to possession exemplified by epilepsy, hysteria and 
other less attributable symptoms, but also ghosts and similar supernatural 
phenomena. 

According to Zwemer,* the belief in zdr is common throughout Arabia, Egypt, 
Abyssinia, North Africa, Malaysia and India. At the same time, it appears that 
he considers the.zdr to be a purely Moslem custom; though, of course, there is no 





* “The Influence of Animism on Islam,” by 8. M. Zwemer. 
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doubt that both the z#r and the bh are only local manifestations of a worldwide 
and primitive, one might almost say the primordial, form of belicf concerning 
contact with the supernatural—a worldwide belief in supernatural agencies more 
intimate and apprehendable than the theology of sophisticated religion. They are 
essentially “familiar” spirits, for, although the uneducated Punjabi may be hazy 
about gods, he is full of information about bids. 

Zwemer insists very strongly on the sacrifice and blood ritual employed in 
the zir ceremony. He states that three features must he present—incense, dance, 
ani sacrifice. These are all essentially acts of propitiation, and savour more of 
worship and compromise than of true exorcism. This propitiatory 2dr ceremony 
does, from the evidence, undeniably take place in Egypt and Arabia, but this is 
not true of India or Abyssinia. Here the zdr or its equivalent is not propitiated 
but threatened, no attempt being made to placate or buy off the attentions of the 
spirit, which is driven out by exorcism. 

Awemer quotes Plowden as saying: “The favourite remedies are amulets 
and vigorous tom-toming and screeching without cessation, till the possessed, 
“ doubtless distracted with the noise, rushes violently out of the house, pelted 
and beaten and driven to the nearest brook, where the zr quits him and he 
“becomes well. . . . The cdr is frequently heard, indeed, singing to himself 
in the woods; but woe betide the human eye that falls on him!’ This last detail 
is typical also of the bd, who can be heard singing in waste and desert places but 
who passes by unseen, 

Speaking of Muscat, the same author quotes Miss Luton, of the American 
Mission, describing a place of exorcism called the Bait-el-2dr: “It is only the 
“ rich who can afford to undergo this treatment. The poor are branded with a 
“hot iron, or suffer cupping (blood letting), which does not cost so verv 
much,” 

This may be the explanation of the whole matter. The rich are exploited 
by unserupulous persons who profess to be able to act as an intermediary with 
the zdr. The poor, who cannot afford to procure the assistance of these traffickers 
with the powers of evil, have to endure the infliction of the more popular anel 
orthodox forms of exorcism; for, whatever the religion or whoever the people 
concerned may be, there is, as a rule, no compromise with the spirits of 
possession, 

The three requisites of the sar ceremony instanced above do not appear in 
the following description of exorcism in Abyssinia, quoted by Capt. Bourke* from 
an article in the Washington Frening Star, 17th October, 1855: ‘ The following 
“is described as the Abyssinian way of exorcising a woman. The exorcist lays 
“an amulet on the patient’s heaving bosom, makes her smell of some vile 
compound, and the moment her madness is somewhat abated begins a dialogue 
with the bouda (demon), who answers in a woman's voice. The devil is invited 
to come out in the name of all the saints: but a threat to treat him with some 
red-hot coals is usually more potent, and after he has promised to obey he 
seeks to delay his exit by asking for something to eat. Filth and dirt are mixed 
and hidden under a bush, when the woman crawls to the sickening repast and 
gulps it down with avidity. If the vile compound here mentioned, and the 
toasted dog's excrement instanced by me in my previous paper on bhéls in the 
Punjab, can be classed as incense, then that element is present, but it is 
obvious that the real intention is the shaming or driving away of the intruder.” 

In this account we have the threat of hot coals, which shows some similarity 
to the hot-iron treatment of the poor in Arabia. 

* “ Scatalogic Rites of All Nations,’ by Capt. Buurke. 
{ Max, 95, 1923. 
[ 154 ] 
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The heaving breast of the patient, the dialogue with the spirit who strives 
to delay his departure, the final yielding to drastic measures rather than to 
entreaty, are all typical of the exorcism of a 6/@! in India.” 

That the 2dr and the bouda are identical is shown by an Ethiopie charm 
quoted in full by Elworthy,* where the owner of the charm is protected against 
zdr we kurdnd (zar and evil possession) and we a@yéné zr (and the eve of the zar); 
showing that the :@r, like the bha', is identified, first with evil possession, and 
secondly with the evil eye or a cursing. 

The wearer is also, however, protected against farive wa booda, the clever 
wicked and sorcerers. Elworthy quotes Isenberg’s Ahmaric Dictionary as giving 
booda, adj. mad; subs. sorcerer, sorcerese; and, further, as stating that the 
Abyssinians ascribe to the influence of booda every kind and degree of mania, 
epilepsy, etc. This invites most temptingly an identification of the Abyssnuan 
boada with the Indian bhitt or bhitia, both the names and the attributes having a 
surprising degree of similarity. Isenberg is also quoted by Elworthy az saying, 
“ Zar worshippers work themselves into a phrensy by smoking, praying and 
shaking of the head.” This is curiously typical of those possessed by a bhi, 
both in cases of obviously induced frenzy ancl in what can be termed genuine 
possession. In the latter case the person will move the head, while lying on the 
back, by rapidly turning the face to look first in one direction, then in the other— 
that is to say, a horizontal twisting of the head from side to side by a spasmodic 
jerking movement. In the former case, however, the person is usually squatting, 
and wags the head from shoulder to shoulder with a pendulum motion, I have 
seen a woman of the syce caste at Ambala squatting by the roadside, surrounded 
by half a dozen of her women friends, purporting to be possessed by a Old, ancl 
who was working herself into a deplorable state by alternately gabbling incoherencies 
anil vigorously shaking her head from side to side in the manner described above. 
Her friends were sitting by, partly because of the normal attraction that kind of 
spectacle has for the uneducated, also because they were hoping that oracular 
anawers might be given to the usual questions affecting childbirth, the sex of 
expected children and, above all, something that might be construed into a hope 
for the childless, This scene may be considered virtually to constitute a form of 
aéanee, and it is by the method described that the medium purports to put herself 
en rapport with the bhi. 

There is, moreover, a further but fortuitous similarity which shows that both 
the zar and the bAd@é are the same, not only in their attributes, but also in the 
temptations they offer to the unscrupulous, 

When the ceremony of exorcism of a sr takes place, it is the custom that the 
house of the individual possessed should provide a feast to friends and relatives 
to ensure theefficacy of the cure. The friends and relatives of a well-to-do but 
stingy husband will induce his wife to feign possession by 2dr in order that they 
may feast at his expense. 

In India it is both common in current facetious tales and in everyday life 
that a woman who has a lover will take some other woman into her confidence. 
Between them they will arrange that, on the wife feigning possession by a bha!, 
the husband will be sent by the accomplice on a distant errand to procure some 
drug or someone indicated as sufficiently skilled in mantra to cast out the hh. 
On the departure of that poor “wittol,” the waiting lover speedily entera to 
charm away the offending bha, D. H. GORDON. 
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Assam: Games. Hutton. 
A Fijian Game in Assam. By J. H. Hutton. - } 1\? 
Deane, in “ Fijian Society" (p. 15), deseribes, as the “ National game of 


Fiji," a sport called veitingga, played with a reed (tingga) which has a cigar-shaped 
wooden point, and which is thrown on a specially cleared throwing-ground. The 
thrower of the reed holds it in the right hand, with the index finger (which gives 
it its final impetus) firmly pressed on the end of the reed. Williams, in “ Fiji and 
the Fijians" (1870; I, p. 162), speaks of the game as tiga or ulufoa, and describes 
the reed as skimming along the ground, and also refers to the specially prepared 
throwing-grounds. Brown (“ Melanesians and Polynesians,” p. 340) describes the 
game of fangetia in Samoa as consisting “ in darting a light stick along a road mace 
hard and smooth.” A reference to Codrington (“ The Melanesians,” p. 340) and to 
Turner (‘Nineteen Years in Polynesia,” p. 212) makes it quite clear that the reed 
is so thrown that it may first strike the ground and then spring upwards and skim 
towards the mark. Codrington notes that in Mota a special decimal set of numerals 
is usecl in scoring instead of the usual quinary set. 

I do not think that the occurrence of this game in Further Asia has hitherto 
been reported, but the game is popular in the Deunokehend group of the Angam1 
Nagas, and is played also by some villages adjoining this group. A prepared ground 
is required, affording a emooth, hard and sloping surface on to which the reed must 
be driven in order to make 
it rise and skim, The 
ground is commonly chosen 
to face down a village street 
so that any deviation from 
the straight takes the missile 
out of bounds. As in the 
case of the Fijian game great 
accuracy is required to make 
the dart come a hundred 
yards (vide Deane, loc. cit.). 
_ The Angami game resembles 
. the Fijian game in that no 
ANGAMI NAGA REED THROWER, IMMEDIATELY AFTER penrvery. Mark is set up, distance in 

a straight line being taken as 
the test of skill, but the Angami reed has no wooden head; in Samoa apparently a 
mark is set up (see Turner). The reed is propelled, under arm, by the Angami 
precisely as described by Deane, who, however, does not mention whether the reed 
is thrown running or standing. The Angami takes a fast run and delivers the missile 
at the height of his impetus. The game is called cheda or phyeda or phyelida in the 
Deunokehena villages, and the Tengima Angami, who do not play the game, call 
it Kephrie-chie, 

The same game, though rapidly disappearing, is still played in the plains of 
Assam, with the variant that the player whose reed goes furthest is placed trans- 
versely and the others try to go underneath it. The game is called s’ar-khela in 
Assamese. 

In one or two of the Chekrima Angami villages adjoining the Dzunokehend 
country a variant of the game is played with a stick instead of a reed. This stick is 
grasped in the palm of the hand near one end and thrown over-arm (instead of 
under) hard on to the ground so as to strike it with the end of the stick, which bounds 
up in a straight line forwards. Sika, the name given to it, means “ stick-hop.” 
Both games are played one side against another, the losers standing drinks at the end. 
This variant, with a stick replacing the reed, appears to be played on the Parapit 
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river in South America, where it is called huirahuahua, vide Nordenskidld, “ Les 
Indiens du Chaco” (Paris, 1922, p. 171). 

In connection with the appearance of the game of veitingga, both in Assam anil 
in the Pacific, it is worth noticing that the game played with the flat round beans 
of Aniada scandens has the same distribution. Indeed, there almost appears to be 
a verbal connection between the Sema Naga name for the bean—alau, and the 
Fijian name Walai. The game, called Javo, in Fiji, is described by Deane and 
Brown in the passages referred to above, and by Turner (oy. cit, 215), the Samoans 
calling it lafonga tupe and using dises of cocoanut shell. In this case the occurrence 
of the game in the Philippine Islands, where it is called lipi or lipai (Cole, “ The 
Tinguian,” p. 277) affords a link between its distrilution in the Pacifie and on the 
continent of Asia, where it prevails at any rate throughout Burma and the Assam 
hills south of the Brahmaputra. J. H. HUTTON. 


Africa, West: Technology. Daniel. 
Note on a Gong of Bronze from Katsina, Nigeria. Jy J. Daniel. 113 

I attach a photograph of a gong of bronze which has lately come 
into the possession of the Emir of Katsina. 

It is said that this 
gong was one of several ii 
articles unearthed at Cha- by - ty 
duwa, near Agie, in the * ; | 
subdivision of Tassawa. a 

I have not been able Ee 
to obtain any information 
regarding the other articles 
and, as far as I can discover, 
nothing but the gong was 
brought into Nigeria. 

The gong appears to 
have been cast by the cire 
perdue process. The handle 
is apparently a separate 
casting, inserted through 
the body of the gong and 
brazed on the outside. 

A rough analysis 
showed the following pro- 
portions :— 

Tin - - - 16 percent. 
Copper and 
other metals 85 ~—,, 
The gong itself is covered 
with scratches, which appear 
to be the result of blows from 
some metal instrument. 





It also bears two incised Fis. | 
marks as under. (Fig. 2). its ae 
A is perhaps intended to‘denote a serpent, or possibly it is of phallic tp 
significance. 
B. appears to be variant of the mark «&— known as Tagayez, i.e. nee 


Greater Bustard, which is borne as a camel brand by several tribes of the 


Toureg. 
f wi] 
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The combination ¥ U is known as Tagayez Iralwayan and is the brand of the 
Tralwayan, 4 sub-tribe of the Kel geres Toureg. 

I am informed that a gong of this type is called Attubul in Tamashak and was 
used to keep the members of the caravan from straggling on the march. 


F. DANIEL. 


REVIEWS. 
Festschrift, Eoppers. are introduced to the Belfast Art Sablery 
Festachrift P. W. 9 Sefanaieli. and Museum, and on p. 216 we find 
Herausgeber W, Koppers. 11 in. 114 *Trannion ” for “Trumion™; doubtless 


“x Ti in; pp. xxxi -- 977, 2 maps, 
41 plates and 158 illustrations in the 
text. Wien: Mechitharisten-Congrega- 
tions-Buchidruckorei, 1928. 

All English-speaking anthropologists will 
join with the contributors to this monu- 
mental volume in congratulations to Pater 
Schmidt on his sixtieth birthday and in 
expressions of aclmiration for the valuable 
contributions he has made, in a life filled 
with many other cuties, to some of the 
most obscure fielels of linguistics, ethnology, 
Religionswissenschaft (an English ocquivalent 
for this word is badly wanted) and pre- 
history. His labours in these subjects are 
well reflected in the bibliography here 
nrinted, extending to 150 items in a poriod 
of leas than thirty years, andl in tho 
7§ papers contained in the main body of 
the volume, very few of which show no 
signs of Pater Bchnudi's influenco. The 
Festechrifté comprises contributions in 
English from Sidney Ray, € Blagidlen, 
John M. Cooper, A. L. Kroeber, FR. H. 
Lowie, Erland Nortdenakiéld, N. W. Thomas 
and M. Vanoverbergh. 


THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


Ebert. 
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Prehistory. 

Forgeschichiliches 
Eilitel by Max Ebert. Vol. 
pp. 157; Vol. T, pp. 344. 
the years 1924-25.) Berlin: 
aruyter. 1926. 

‘These volumes constitute an annual 
bibliography of the Prehistory of Europe, 
Egypt anl Asia Minor, compiled from 
periodical literature and classified under 
countries and subjects. 

The portion devoted to Great Britain 
and Ireland has been divided into the 
usual cultural divisions, but no arranyge- 
ment of authors has been attempted— 
thus we find the name Deane at the 
beginning of Great Britain, Neolithic, anc 
that of Curle at the end. Spelling mistakes 
are frequent ancl irritating; on p. 214 
Mr. Waddell’s name is spelt Waddel, and 
Mr. Burkitt appears under the pseudonym 
of M. C. Barkitt (p. 211). On p. 210 we 


oes 


there are many other mistakes of this 
kincl. 

Jt would be better too if a more equitable 
division of space was allowed to the clifferent 
countries; the bibliography of France is 
ilismissedl in one page, while that of Italy 
occupies 30 pages. 

No doubt future numbers will improve 
on the editorial side, and make these 
year-books «a valuable contribution to the 
bibliography of Prehistory. L. J. P. G. 


New Guinea: Ethnography. Malinowski. 

The Sexual Life of Savages in 116 
North-western Melanesia : an ethno- 
graphic account of couriship, marriage 
aul family life among the natives of the 
Trobriand Islands, British New Giuiner. 
By Bronislaw Malinowski. With a preface 
by Havelock Ellis. With 96 full-page plates 
aul figures. London: G. Routledge & 
Sons, Lid. 1929. Pp. xxiv, 606. Price 
£2 2s. 

It was over twenty years ago that Krauss 
aml his associates in Germany began to 
offer serious contributions to a study of 
the sexual life among early anil primitive 
peoples, and to this day the bulk of their 
work has not found its way into the British 
Museum or into any university or public 
library in this country. 

In the present admirable volume Pro- 
fessor Malinowski raises the curtain upon 
the sexual life of the inhabitants of the 
Trobriand Islands, and gives us a picture 
of the sexual freedom of savage man at 
a time when his morality has not been 
seriously affected by Western influence, 
Much of what ia here published has been 
said before in certain other works by the 
same author, but the detailed treatment 
of the erotic life ia new, andl it is on this 
that a great part of the value anc interest 
of this work depends. 

Professor Malinowski begins by a general 
account of the relation of the sexes in 
tribal life and the position of woman in 
native society. He then arranges his 
material so as to afford a clear picture of 
the sexual life of the individual from 
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childhood to old age and death. Thus in 
his treatment of the sexual life of children he 
deals in detail with the almost ynrestrained, 
intercourse between the sexes which in boys 
begins about the tenth year and in girls 
from the sixth to the eighth. Before the 
on-coming of puberty many sexual prac- 
tices are indulged, and from acolescence 
until marriage there is little hindrance to 
the satisfaction of sexual desire on the part 
of both sexes as long as this is carried out 
without violating the rules of Trobriand 
society. Jt may be stated here that, 
according to Professor Malinowski, the 
ignorance of the father’s part in procreation 
is the most important factor in the legal 
system of the Trobrianders, ancl if we 
accept this as true it must also play a 
profound part in the native view of sexual 
activity. Thus it must not be imagined 
that Professor Malinowski's work is a 
typical picture of the sexual life of savages, 
as Dr. Havelock Ellis is inclined to suggest 
in his preface to the present volume. lt is 
merely a detailed account of the sexual 
life of certain Papuo-Melanesians, living 
under a matrilinial society and holding 
views of procreation which are certainly 
not commonly found. Indeed a number 
of eminent authorities have doubted the 
existence of such ignorance in peoples 
surrounded! by others who possess 
knowledge of paternity, aml Professor 
Westermarck has already suggested that 
this ignorance is not so great as has been 
supposed. In the present work Professor 
Malinowski again supports his thesis of the 
reality of this ignorance with a mass of 
evidence so cogent that it is difficult to 
escape from his own conclusions; and thus 
the belief of the Trobrianders is seen to 
fall into line with that of other peoples such 
as the Arunte and the Loritja of Australia. 
Their views can be conmpared with ideas 
now occasionally foumdl only in myth and 
legend, such as the story current among 
certain of the Eskimo that coitus merely 
nourishes the child and does not produce it. 
We cannot discuss here the evidence for this 
belief, but it may be pointed out that the 
comparative rarity of illegitimate children, 
coupled with the infrequency of abortion, 
offer a problem of great interest which 
Professor Malinowski has not fourul himself 
able to solve. Perhaps, however, the best 
evidence for the reality of this belief among 
the Trobrianders is the treatment they 
accord to their pigs; for they permit the 
breeding of their European specimens with 
the bush animals, thereby lowering the 
quality of the whole breed, and at the same 
time refuse to admit the fact that the 
resulting progeny is in any way connected 
with the bush pig, the flesh of which they 
hold in genuine horror and disgust. What 
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concern, then, has sexual intercourse with 
procreation ? Accornling to Professor 
Malinowski the view of the natives is that 
it meérely opens a way for the birth of a 
child bestowed by the spirits, and this 
belief can be coupled with the wice- 
apreadl stories of pregnancy resulting from 
hymeneal perforation by inanimate objects. 


This ignorance of the facts of procreation 
must naturally have an enormous effect 
upon the sexual and social life of the people. 
Young persons before marriage enjoy a 
life of freedom entirely unknown amongst 
inmany other people, ancl the girls, unem- 
barrasseck by unwanted children resulting 
from their amours, are free to develop a 
sexual life where the pleasures of coitus are 
wholly divorced from the responsibilities of 
generation. This remarkable condition of 
affairs has, we suspect, a greater influence 
upon the life of the people than Professor 
Malinowski may be inclined to aclrnit: 
although here aml there he allows himself 
a few very wise remarks when dealing with 
the absence of perversions among his 
hosts. In his chaptera on customary 
forms of licence, psychology of love-making 
and the manners and morals of the people, 
the author shows himself fully alive to 
the importance of comparative material, 
although he does not seem quite aware of 
the curious implications involved in’ his 
account de figeris reneria with what 
appears to be a peculiar or perhaps un- 
usually noticeable feature of the female 
anatomy. 

Having dealt with the importance of 
the magic of love and beauty, Professor 
Malinowski closes with an account of erotic 
dreams and fantasies together with a brief 
survey of a savage incest myth. The 
author is ta be congratulated upon lis 
work, As an account of the sexual life 
of a limited group it is unequalled, anc 
Professor Malinowski’s knowledge, not 
only of the more complicated problems of 
sociology but also of the rarer forms of 
sexual activity among modern Western 
peoples, make the volume of particular 
interest and value. In a later edition it 
might, perhaps, be as well to include an 
account of the anatomy of the natives 
both as regards their primary and secondary 
sexual characteristics, and also certain 
sections of the index require rearranging. 
Apart from these defects the volume does 
the highest eredit to both author and 
publisher. Admirably illustrated, printed 
arul bound, the book will take its place as 
one of the most notable English contri- 
butions to the study of the sexual life of 


man. 
E, J. DINGWALL. 
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Art. Stolpe. 
Collected Essays in Ornamental 117 
Art: I. On Evolution in the orna- 
mental art, of savage people. II. Studies m 
American ornamentation. A contribution 
to the biology of ornament, By Hjalmar 
Stolpe, Stockholm, 1927, Astonbl. Trykeri. 
Pp. 128, 20 plates. 

The first essay was published in Y'mer, 
in 1890, p. 193, and an appendix to it, 
discussing Sir Hereules Read's paper 
(J.AJ., xxi, 1891, p. 139), in Foner, 1891, 
p. 197. This was translated by Mrs. H. 
Colley March in the Trans. Rochdale Dit. 
and Sei. Soc. IFT, 1991-02, and thus 
became available to those who could not 
read Swedish; but as publications of this 
sort are difficult to obtain and are apt 
zoon to fall into oblivion, it is therefore 
desirable that they should be reprinted in 
a form suitable for libraries. 

These essays may be regarded as “ clas- 
sics,”” as they were the first aystematic 
studies of the decorative art of various 
primitive peoples, based upon an examine 
tion of specimens in most of the European 
museums and many thousands of rubbings 
and drawings made by the indefatigable 
author. Dr. Stolpe formulated certain 
general principles which have since been 
adopted with but little modification by 
all subsequent workers in this field, but the 
reader will note how cautious he was in 
drawing conclusions or in making es 
tions. It is, however, inevitable that all 
pioneer efforts must be supplemented by 
later investigations. Dr. Stolpe made the 
most of the material then available, but 
during the last forty years museums have 
been enormously enriched by collections 
from the areas studied by Dr. Stolpe 
and there has been a corresponding exten- 
sion of investigation by study in the field 
and at home. Dr. Stolpe discusses the 
problem of transformation, or degradation, 
as Read termed it, in the ornamental 
style of the Hervey Islands. It is not 
due to persistent copying of copies of 
unfamiliar originals, since the original 
types were quite as indigenous as the 
derived patterns; neither was it due to 
lack of skill, because the Herveyan carver 
often placed on the same implement the 
realistic prototype, as well as a whole 
series of intermediate forms down 
these that are most transfigured; to 
conventionalize in order to save time could 
hardly enter the native mind. “The 
* perception of what would be the most 
“ suitable decoration for any particular 

space was, no doubt, well Aealoped 
* amongst a people so far advanced in 
* technical skill. A desire to display as 
“* many images as possible of the god in 
** question is unmistakable. Moreover, 
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“ an inclination to symbolism always 
obtains in mystic religions. My opinion 
still is that the conventional ornamenta- 
tion of these peoples is to be constcdered 
se the very beginning of writing, or 
“ rather as a kind of pictograph, posscss- 
ing fixed means of expression... no 
* doubt it was fully known and understood 
“by the ‘sacred men’ who executed 
dd it.” 

This is the first English translation of the 
second essay, which was published as 
Studier i Amerikansk Ornamentik in Btock- 
holm in 1896. One portion of the text 
deals with Eskimo art, and the other with 
that of various tribes of North America. 
To this essay was appended a sumptuous 
atlas illustrating certain aspects of South 
American decorative art. In the chapter 
on the Eskimo especial attention is given 
to the art of the Angmagzalik of the 
east coast of Greenland, who till 1883 hadi 
never been in direct contact with the 
civilized world; the characteristic feature 
of their art is the zoomorph in one of the 
lowest stages of development; they also 
have the simplest tattooing. That of the 
Alaskan Eskimo is more elaborate, they in 
this and other matters, betraying influences 
from northern Asia. In the second chapter 
Dr. Stolpe says: “‘ Where picture writing 
* appears, ornamentation generally stands 
“ low, or has but limited application .. . 
“Tn all ornamentation some meaning 
* has originally lain, and with people who 
* have no script its lack has to be supplied 
“by ornamentation. But immediately 
“ picture writing appears, the compara- 
tively feeble substitute is superseded . . . 
| se here exclusively of savage 
* peop es.” 

These easays are abundantly illustrated 
with excellent figures. The atlas consists 
of twenty large and beautiful plates illus- 
trating the designs on 146 clubs from 
Brazil and Guiana, and on other objects; 
the text is merely a simple explanation 
of the objects, the data thus provided 
affording material for further study. “An 
admirable foreword has appropriately been 
written by Henry Balfour, and I would 
like to associate myself in his appreciation 
of one who was an inspiration to both of 
us and “a valued friend.” 

A. C. HADDON. 


yon den Steinen. 
Die Marquesaner wnd thre Kunst : 118 
Studien diber die Entwicklung primt- 
tiver Sitdseeornamentik nach eigenen. 
Reiseergebnissen und dem Material der 
Museen. Band II, Plastik; mit einer 
Kinleitung tber die materielle Kultur “ und 
einem <Anhang ethnographische Ergdng- 
ungen,” with 273 illustrations, Band III; 
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Die Samemnlungen. Ry Karl von den Steinen. 
Berlin, 1928. D. Reimer. Pp. 202 and 
atlas, 17 plates. 

Certain features of the ethnography of 
the Marquesas have, for a long time, 
interested ethnologists, as they showed 
peculiarities that distinguished them from 
other Polynesian groups, but until recently 
the islands have received but little detailed 
attention. Thanks, however, to the sump- 
tuous publications of Dr. Karl von den 
Steinen and the activities directed by the 
Bernice P, Bishop Museum of Honolulu, 
we now have as much information about the 
material culture and decorative art of the 
Marquesans as we are likely to obtain. 

Volume III is a large-sized volume of 
illustrations with descriptions, Wolume II 
of von den Steinen’s masterly work deals 
with material culture and more especially 
with decorative art and contains such a 
wealth of information that it is impossible 
to summarise it. We find, among other 
matters, information concerning costume 
and the ornamentation of the person. The 
sacred red feathers, tua, were apparently 
from a red parrot, now extinct, but in the 
Hervey Islands the red feathers sacred to 
the gods were the two long tail feathers 
from the tropic bird. Various turtleshell 
and pearlshell ornaments are figurecl anil 
described, the ear-plugs were especially 
varied. Those of hone and sperm-whale 
teeth have carved human figures which 
are tlescribed and fully illustrated. The 
teeth of the sperm-whale are greatly 
prized. When on one occasion the Mar- 
quesans obtained elephant ivory they 
earved it into the form of these teeth as 
ormaments, but they were worn only hy 
persons of low rank. The true whale’s teeth 
might only be worn by persons of rank andl 
wealth. The structure of the houses gives 
the impression of a house longitudinally 
bisected and somewhat resembles a reading 
desk, the absent half being replaced by a 
very steeply inclined roof. Each house 
is on a stone platform which extends as a 
terrace in front. The pile construction of 
the men’s houses suggests that these are 
vestiges of an old culture of Melanesian 
affinity, as do many features of the clecora- 
tive art in general. The water craft consist 
of bamboo rafts, outrigger canoes anil 
double canoes, but boats of European type 
are also employed. In the canoes figured, 
the attachments of the float to the booms 
of the outrigger consist of several pairs of 
sticks which cross over the two, or three, 
booms; there is sometimes a small spar 
over the crossings which is lashed to the 
boom and tied by a cord to the float; the 
end of the boom may also be tied to the 
float by a cord. Other forms of attach- 
ments have been noted for the Marquesas 
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but this crossed stick attachment is not 
charactoristic of Polynesia. The names 
are given of 32 string figures, of which five 
are illustrated, but no description is given 
of how they are made. Two illustrations 
are given of previously published skull- 
trophies, one being provicled with hoar's 
tusks, which remind one of analogous 
objects from the West Pacific. Among the 
most characteristic artefacts of the Mar- 
quesans are the magnificent wooden clubs, 
uu; no old ones now remain in the islands. 
The modern clubs are of lighter woodl, 
amaller, and not at all so well carved. 
They were used both for fighting and when 
dancing. The decoration of these clubs 
is given in great detail and illustrated by 
a great number of beautiful photographs, 
together with rubbings and sketches of 
details. It is now possible for any curator 
to identify the designa on any club in his 
museum if, perchance, he does not find 
it figured here. These two volumes provide 
so many excellent illustrations of Marquesan 
ethnography, and especially of decorative 
art, that they are invaluable for all students 
of Polynesian culture. 

The following publications by the Bernice 
P. Bishop Museum of Honolulu naturally 
to some extent coincide with von dan 
Steinen's work, but they are the result of 
independent investigations and thus form 
a moet useful complementary series, and in 
certain respects the investigators went 
into greater detail than von den Steinen 
was able to do. 

“Tattooing in the Marquesas,” by W. C. 
Handy. Bull. 1, 1922. 

“The Material Culture of the Marquesas 
Islands,” by ER. Linton. Mem. VIII, 
No. 6, 1928. 

“ Polynesian Decorative Designs " (Mar- 
quesas, pp. 4-31), by Ruth H. Greiner. 
Gull. 7, 123. 

“The Native Culture in the Marquesas,” 
by E. 8. C. Handy, Gull. 9, 1923. 

“Marquesan Somatoalogy, with com- 
parative notes on Samoa and Tonga,” by 
L. BR. Sullivan. Mem. IX, No. 2, 1923. 

“Music in the Marquesas Islands," hy 
E. 8. C. Handy and Jane L. Winne. Bull. 
17, 1025. 

“String Figures from the Marquesas 
aml Society Islands,” by W. C. Handy. 
Bull, 18, 1925, 

“ Arclueclogy of the Marcjwesas Islaruls," 
by BR. Linton, rll. 23, 1024. 

A.C, HADDOR. 
Cyprus: Archeology. Gjerstad, 

Studies on Prehistoric Cyprus. 119 
By Binar Gjersted. Pp. 341. Upp- 
sala, 126. 

All students must be grateful to Dr. 
Gijerstad both for his own original work 
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on the field and for gathering together 
and arranging systematically a mass of 
very important material much of which 
was previously very badly published or 
unpublished. English readers will appre- 
ciate his valiant atternpt to present the 
work in our notoriously difficult idiom. 
Apart from easily interpreted mistakes 
which demand no apology, they should 
note that he uses “tholos tomb” to 
denote a bell-shaped pit-grave entered 
from above, rather than the built beehive 
structure to which the term is usually 
appliel in English, German and Greek. 
Among the new contributions we may 
draw attention, first, to the houses and fort 
that the author himself excavated and 
publishes, thus revealing a hitherto un- 
known aspect of Cypriote life. The. dis- 
covery of a camel's skeleton in an Early 
Bronze Age tomb (69) at Katydhata is 
also most important in view of the recent 
discussions of the date at which the beast 
was introduced into Syria and North 
Africa. 

Dr, Gjerstad’s chief achievement, how- 
ever, is to give greater precision to the 
tripartite division of the Cypriote bronze 
age outlined thirty years ago by Myres 
aml Ohnefalsch-Richter; in place thereof 
he offers us a ninefold division on the 
plan of Evans’ Minoan chronology. This 
acheme is based, as far as the first two 
main divisions are concerned, upon ceramic 
sequences obtained by his own excavations 
in the island. Tomb groups are adduced 
to supplement the data thus obtained 
and to bring within the scheme bronzes 
and other non-ceramic types. The estab- 
lishment of the sequence Presupposes a 
minute analysis of the pottery. The main 
varieties identified by earlier investigators 
are minutely subdivided. Thus we have 
four kinds of “ved polished ware” and 
five of “ white painted ware,” in addition 
to “white slip ware.” It must be con- 
fessel that, from the descriptions, it is 
not easy to distinguish the several varieties 
from a purely technical standpoint, although 
difforences of shape anc ornament are 
mare easily recognised. 

There can be no doubt that the new 
acheme is a great advance and will mate- 
rially assist further studies. At the same 
time it must be regarded as provisional 
and subject to correction in the light of 
subsequent researches. Too much reliance 
must not be placed on purely typological 
considerations. Thus Gjerstad’'s Early Cy- 
pricte I phase should be characterized by 
the presence of his Red Polished I ware, 
but actually this is never found apart from 
Red Polished Il, and at Aspraji first 
appears in the middle strata, while the 
last-named ware alone occurs lower down. 


One is thus left in doubt as to the indi- 
viduality both of the period and of the 
fabric that should characterise it. We 
venture to insist on this provisional 
character of Dr. Gjerstad’s conclusions, not 
with the idea of disparaging his work, but 
lest what is intended as a preliminary 
essay be interpreted by superficial readers 
as a final chronology of the Cypricte 
bronze age ancl all that it containg, 
Ve. GG. 
Holland: Anthropology. Nyessen. 
The Passing of the Frisians, By 120 
D. J. H. Nyessen, The Hague: M 
Nijhoff. 1927, Pp. 205. Price 7.50 eld. 
The author has stucied especially the 
coastal mounds region of north-east 
Holland, the Terp area, as he calls it, 
defining Friterpia as the Frisian portion 
and Groterpia as the portion in the pro- 
vince of Groningen. He believes that 
Prof. Bolk’s well-known estimates of head 
form overemphasise the brachycephalic 
elements. The Friterpians were of old 
dolichocranic ancl charmecranic, the Clro- 
terpians mesocranic and orthocranic, 
Brachyeephalic types have penetrated into 
the Terp area mainly through the towns 
and comprise already more than a fourth 
part of the population; there were already 
brachycephals in the southern Netherlands 
in Neolithic times. Brachycephaly be- 
comes more characteristic as one goes 
eastwarls in the Terp country and the 
dolichocephalic Frisians are being super- 
seded more anc more. ; 
The above presents the author's general 
conclusions and the last ones are probably 
very near the truth. One is sorry to see 
that Nyéssen takes averages to denote that 
Eritain has an almost purely dolicho- 
cephalic population, but his occasional use 
of this idea does not vitiate his argument. 
The book contains many general reflections 
and leads one to suspect that its author 
is a little inclined to worship at the Nordic 
shrine. What would we not give for the 
replacement of a good deal of the discussion 
A few tables of actual measurements and 
observations in which all the data taken on 
each individual would be gathered together 
and given as such, H. J. F. 





Italy : Demography. Palle, 

Italia, Gentie Favelle. Biblioteca 19] 
di Scienze moderne, Nos. §7~08, 

By F.L.Pulle. Torino: Fili. Bocea, 1927. 
Atlas of 60 pl. and 2 vols (3 parts), in all, 
Pp. 970. 

The text is essentially an accompaniment 
to the maps, which are interesting but of 
unequal value. The pre-Roman finds are 
concentrated on one map (in 2 plates) 
and thus do not show the interest of 
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early culture in Italy, whereas a plate is 
given to a very hypothetical reconstruction 
of late Pliocene Italy. It is evident that 
the Roman period is of great interest to the 
author and he maps a good number of 
Phonetic, linguistic and dialectal features. 
The anthropological section is a large one, 
and well done, and it is supplemented by 
skull diagrams and type photographs. 
One map of pathological distributions is 
given ancl then follow rather curious maps, 
of criminality and litigiousness, of intellec- 
tual characters, and of military spirit and 
the blood sacrifice of 1914-18, An unfortu- 
nate appendix gives mapa of the upper 
Adige and of Dalmatia in which, and in 
the explanatory text, the cloven hoof of 
the politician is seen trampling on the 
truth. Apparently it is as difficult for 
many of our Italian colleagues to put the 
case for the people of the upper Adiga as 
it is for most of us in England to put the 
case for our neighbours in South lrelanl. 
The cephalic indices are given for the 
Mandamento and thus have more value 
than if they were for larger divisions. The 
increase of natality as one goes from Pied- 
mont to Venezia on the one hand or down 
the peninsula on the other is very marked 
and the contrast between the north-east, 
with its prevalence of pellagra, ancl the 
lowlands of Latium, the south, and tha 
islands, where malaria is a scourge, is 
strongly marked. Homicide is far more 
prevalent on the Tyrrhenian side from 
Latium southward and in Sicily and 
Sardinia than it is along the eastern side 
or in the north, and the population of 
Southern Italy is far more litigious, but 
the proportion of illegitimate births is 
greater in the north, Apparently the 
south is more musical, the north naturally 


specialised in painting. H. J. F. 
Science. Singer. 
From Magic to Science; Asaays 12? 
on the Scientific Twilight. By Charles tT 
Singer. London: Ernest Benn, Ltd., 
1928. Svo. Pp. xix + 253. 14 coloured 


plates and 108 illustrations. 

Dr. Charles Singer haa collected and 
re-edite:| seven stuciea in the history of 
scicnce that have, in various forms, been 
published before. As many of them aro 
now out of print and difficult to obtain 
in their original forms, the reader will be 
grateful for their new appearance in the 
handsome and sumptuous volume now 
before us. The | st essay in the 
collection is that which deals with science 
under the Roman Empire, and this com- 
prises every sphere of mental activity 
that can be brought within the term 
“science”: most of the rest of the book 
is concerned with medicine, astrology and 
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philosophy, the greater part of which 
would be more appropriately called 
* pseudo-science.” Dr. Singer's wide 
knowledge of classical and post-classical 
meédicing is, of course, well known, ancl 
there is no nee! in this place to diseuas 
the various topica that he has placed 
before his readers in so attractive ancl 
literary a form. The emergence of science 
from the magical lore of the Dark Agea, 
the evolution of the herbal, the philosophy 
of Hillagard of Bingen, and the legends 
that gathorod around the famous melical 
athool of Salerny are amongst the mmost 
interesting features of the hook. Dr. 
Singer has collected a large awl vary 
striking series of illustrations. Most of 
these are from rare manuscript sources 
and are now published for the first time. 
and their material reproduction, whother 
in colour or monochrome, in beyond all 
praise. 
In view of the highly important and 
interesting nature of the subjects dealt 
with by Dr. Singer, there are two features 
conspicuously lacking in this volume. In 
the first place, the index is confined to 
names only, aml does not include subjects; 
the value of thia volume aa a work of 
reference would have been greatly on- 
hanced by a fuller imlex. In the second 
place, there are not suflicient bilblio- 
graphical references in the hook. Dr. 
Singer must not forget that, whilat the 
literature of carly seience is so familiar 
to him that no guide or ail to memory is 
necessary to himself, his readers are not 
in this happy position, and the student of 
medical history who wishes to follow up 
this or that aspect of the subject in greater 
detail has not been provided with the 

apparatus for cloing so. 
WARREN RK. DAWSON. 


Mediterranean; Prehistory. Sergi. 

Le prime e le pit antiche Creiltd. 123 
Bibl. di Becienze meolerna No. 8). | 
By G. Sergi. Torino: Flli. Bocea, 1926. 
Py. 332. 

This is a popular summary of the origins 
of Mediterranean culture, the region being 
visualisecl by the author as the melting pot 
wherein contributions from Europe, Asia 
anc Africa fused to form the greatest things 
in human history. Sergi believes in 
tertiary man, accepts the Red Crag imple- 
ments and thinks of the Mediterranean as 
the primary home of man. He appears 
not to support polyphyletic views as he 
was formerly inclined to do. His sharp 
criticism of biometrical errors in which 
large numbers of essentially heterogeneous 
elements are treated together will be 
welcomed in many quarters. For him 
still, as of old, the Mediterranean race 
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originated in some part of east-north-east 
Africa, and divided into four groups, which 
he calls Pelagi, Liguri, Iberi and Libi. 
He thinks that the Cro-Magnon and Combe 
Capelle types are widely separate, and uses 
the term Brown Race for the dolichocephals 
of Merciterranean, Semitic, Iranian and 
south Indian types, just as does Elliot 
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For the rest, his book is a rapid sketch of 
races, peoples, languages as he thinks they 
have developed in the Mediterranean and 
he continues his outline sketch right up to 
classical times. His work is that of a 
paleontological systematist with a very 
generalised accjuaintance with archeology, 
but there are many comments that make 


Amith. the book worth reacling. H. J. F. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sociology. Unwin. term at all which we can legitimately translate 


The Classificatory System of 

Relationship. { ? 4 
To the Editer af Man- 

Sin, — As one who has travelled amon 
uncivilised peoples, and who is now engage 
in research in social anthropolo am 
naturally keenly interested in ¢ ing which 
Mrs. Seligmann writes. This was particularly 
the ease with her articla on Incest and Des- 
cont in J.R.A.J., LIX, 1929, pp. 231 seq. 

But her “ brief ation of the classi- 
ficatory system of relationship cannot, surely, 
be accepted without demur, “A child,” she 

8, “uses tho term * mother,’ not only to 
u own mother, but to his mother" 8 sisters, 
“not only to the true sistera of the mother, 
“ but to those ahe calls ‘ sister’.” And Mrs. 
Seligmann's hh concerning oxogamy 
and incest would appear to rest on the founda- 
tion that the term which we translate 
“mother,” after being originally applied only 
to the creating female, was afterwards extended 
to other women of her age and poneration. 

But, in those cases where a child confuses a 
mother and her clan-sisters, does he use any 


“mother? The very translation may intro- 
duce into the native word netions which do 
not really belong to it. The child does not 
distinguish between the woman who bore him 
and other women of her age and generation 
= social group. But there seema to be a 

late lack of evidence that the term 
ane yed denotes any physical relationship: 
The Akamba are a case in point. It is clear 
that the word which is translated “ mother" 
is merely “an honourable appellation given to 

‘ every elderly woman," and this is borne out. 
by the fact that one name for maternal uncle 
is “male mother.” (G. Lindblom, “The 
Akamba,” pp. 100, 575.) 

No satisfactory method of rendering native 
terms into English seems yet to have been 
evolved. Perhaps Morgan, all unwittingly, 
put us on the wrong track from the first. 


Yours faithfully, 
JOSEPH D. UNWIN. 


Nore.—By a regrettable inadvertence, Max, 
1028, 107, was attributed to “Reginald Parry." 
The author of the letter was Lord Raglan.—Ep. 
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Azande Folklore : 
Sanghwa Tule. Tule, the hen- ~ 195 
pecked, mischievous,  tragi-comical 


hess of this delightful cycle of Zande legendas, 
has been deseribed by de Calonne-Beautaict’s 
literary executor (Betrand), a8 a culture 
hero; the equal of Mboli*, whereas Mer. 

nesigns to him the role of the Zande Till 
Uylenspiegel.f The stories published certainly 
support rather the latter view. Neither of 
there authors, however, montions that tule is 
the Zande word for “ apider,"{ a fact which 
naturally reminds one of a very old friend in 
African folklore. Of course, ‘Tule has travelled 
far and wide anil may have lost something of 
his original West African character as he 
conquered tribe after tribe in the wake of 
Zante expansion; by force of repetition his 
legends may now be taken more seriously than 
in the old daya when they were told simply 
for amusement. The objection may also be 
raised that Tule is always referred to by the 
masculine personal gender and not by the 
animal one; but this appears to be a common 
practice whenever an animal is personified 
in a story. “In legends when animals aro 
“ made to speak, the use of the masculine and 
“feminine gender is common.”|| When a 
culture hero dies, he dies for good, but African 
animal heroes seem to be endowed with 


innumerable lives. Tule manages to ‘lie 
several times and by this probably puzzles 
Zande boys as much as Brer Rabbit's resur- 
rection intrigued Unele Remus‘s little frien. 
Like all the heroes of African animal stories, 
Tule is “as salicy a8 o jay-bird" and the 
Azande describe him as “ ira scriya nga htt” 
translated by Mer. ao as “un monsieur qui 
“ fait de sa poire,"] which may be rendered 
ne bg lish slang as “a fellow who swanks.” 

at is exactly what Spiders, and Brer 
Rabbits always do. 

Without attaching an exaggerated signi- 
ficance to the matter, it is worth noting that 
the hero of a similar series of Manbetu legends 
is Azapane, a word meaning ‘ spider's web,"** 
and that the equivalent of Tule among the 
Ababua, Mba, is credited with having woven 
ma universe on hia loom."tf E. TORDAY. 

* Notre Colnie, Oct. 1920, p. 12. 
Tt Mer. Lagae, Les Azande, p. 72. 
and Vanden Flas, La Langue 
Azande, ITI, 154. 

§ Ibid, I, 238. 

i Tbid., 1 207. 

|| Mer Lagae, ett., p. 

* A. Vekens, la roe a Makere, des 
Mecdje, et des Mangbetic, p- 128. 

tt A. de Calonne Beaufaict, in Mowv. 
Sociologique International, Vol. x, p. 397. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate E. 
Britain: Archeology. Scott. 
Discovery of Beakers in a Cairn at Kraiknish, Loch Eynort, 176 
isle of Skye. By W. Lindsay Scott. With Plate K. 

This caim,is described as follows in the Inventory of the Royal Commission 
on the Historical Monuments of Scotland, “ Ninth Report. The Outer Hebrides, 
“ Skye and the Small Isles,” Edinburgh, 1928 :— 

“492. Cairn, Chambered (7), Loch Eynort.—On a small plateau on the steep south- 
‘‘ western slope of Coille Grula, about 1 mile east-north-east of Kraikmish and about 200 yards 
* from the eastern shore of Loch Eynort, at an elevation of about 150 feet above sea-level, 
“are the remains of a cairn. It is circular and now measures some 27 feet in diameter and 
“ 4 feet in height, The cairn seems to have been reduced in size, as the cover stone of a 
“ sentral chamber has been laid bare. This slab of irregular shape measures 5 feet 6 inches 
‘in length, $ feet‘in breadth and 1 foot in thickness. The interior of the chamber beneath 
“ is exposed by a gap in the building underneath the north side of the cover and is seen to be 
* sireular, measuring about 4 feet in diameter above the debris with which it is more than half 
“ fall. The wall of the chamber is composed of drystone building, no upright slabs being 
“ noticeable, and it is of bechive shape. There ia no trace of an entrance possage. 

Skye XLIIL (unnoted), Lith May, 1915." 

2. The chamber of this cairn was excavated in 1929. Working from the 
constricted opening in the north side mentioned above, it was not possible to remove 
the whole surface of the contents of the chamber in one operation and a vertical 
section was made, about a third of the northern corner of the chamber being 
cleared layer by layer to the floor. When this was completed the remainder of the 
chamber was similarly cleared, working from the already cleared area, 

4. The chamber was found to be filled with earth and stones to within 15 inches 
of the cover stone. On the top were a crow’s nest and great numbers of bones 
brought there by the crow and other animals, Under this was a layer of about 
1 foot of peaty earth, bracken roots and fallen stones. Below this was a layer of 
about 6 inches of blackened and apparently burned matter containing fragments 
of charcoal and a number of fallen stones. Below this was a layer of some 
9 inches of red brown earth free of fallen stones. Throughout the whole were water- 
worn pebbles between 1 to 3 inches in greatest dimension; these were far the most 
common in the lowest layer and the floor was practically covered with them. 

4. In the lowest layer the following objects were found. Scattered about 
the northern corner of the chamber were the fragments of the beaker A. In the 
middle of the north-western side of the chamber the beaker B was lying on its 
side complete, except for a small hole in its supper surface, although cracked by 
the weight of earth and stones above it. A large fragment of beaker A was wedged 
between thé base of beaker B and the north-east wall of the chamber. Beaker B 
was tightly wedged in with water-worn pebbles around and below it; inside if was 
earth and the fragments of pottery corresponding to the small hole already noted 
in its upper surface. Near this beaker a tiny flint button-scraper (L. 0-7 inch) 
was found, but there was no trace of human bones in the chamber. 

The two beakers, which have been restored at the British Museum,* are 
illustrated in Plate K; they are :— 

A. Beaker (restored) of thick gritty paste, light brown with black core; 
flat base, tall, slightly rounded body, faintly constricted neck, short 
upright rim with lip bevelled inside; whole of exterior ornamented, 
broad belt of irregular chevrona on body and rim with narrow cross- 

* 1 am greatly indebted for advico and assistance in the preparation of this note to 


Mr. T. D. Kendrick, of the British Museum, to whom, in particular, is due the descriptions of 
the benkers. 
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hatched zones on neck and shoulder separated by bands of horizontal 
lines; chevrons in upper and lower belts executed by notched or 
toothed implement, rest of ornament by blunt point. 

Ht. 8 inches. 

B. Beaker (almost complete, but repaired) of similar paste; exterior a duller 
brown and interior blackened on one side; flat base with distinct foot, 
short rounded body with constricted neck and tall bulging rim curving 
inwards to lip that is only faintly bevelled inside; ornamented on body 
and rim by broad zones of open lozenge-pattern, executed by notched 
implement, the lower zone having no margin below and finishing in 
short double strokes hanging vertically; three smooth horizontal lines 
separate zones at neck and a belt of similar lines bounds upper zone 
at top rim; slanting incisions on outer edge of lip. 

Ht. 7-2 inches. 

These two beakers are now in the possession of the author. 

5. The chamber when excavated was found to be pentagonal and formed by 
six vertical slabs, all of which rose to a height of about 2 feet from the floor. 
They fitted neatly together at the joints and, except for that on the north-east side 
which bowed inward, they had flat inner faces. 
The narrow slab, 8 inches in width, which 
had been used to complete the north-west 
side was tilted inwards, apparently under the 
pressure of the earth behind it. The floor of 
the chamber was composed of small slabs of 
irregular shape neatly fitted together at their 
joints, though not quite even in level. The 
interstices between these slabs were filled with 
small, water-worn pebbles. The height of the 
chamber from the floor to the under side of 
Wro.1, yiaworcuamem,xeamones | Me cover stone varied from 3 ft. 6 inches to 

CAIRN. 3 ft. 8 inches. 
[The dashed lines indicate the ap- 6. The wall of the chamber above the level 


recreating and age = ee of the slabs was composed of rough dry stone 
cover 8 ; peck at o: ther : t 
the upper edge of the inward tilted PUllding set back at varying distances from 


ist. the slabs of the cist. As stated by the Royal 
aca ical anc hua Commissioners this walling follows very roughly 
a circle of about 4 feet diameter, but as part of it has apparently fallen into the cist 
it is not possible to say what was its original shape; it may have followed the shape 
of the cist. The cover stone, which lay east-north-east and west-south-west, 
rested on the walling at its eastern end, but at the western end was corbelled out 
from the wall on two superimposed slabs. Apart from this there is no sign of 
beehive roofing. As is shown on the attached plan, the cover stone almost com- 
pletely covered the cist. On the southern side of the cover stone the roof appears 
to have been completed by a smaller slab which is now tilted into a nearly vertical 
position. On its northern side no complete slab now exists but broken pieces 
seemed to indicate that on that side also the roof had been completed by one or 


more slabs. W. LINDSAY SCOTT. 


-Africa, South: Archeology. Goodwin. 
A New Stone Implement Technique from Natal. By A. J. H. 127 
Goodwin, M.A. 
Mr. W. E. Jones of Mfongosi, Natal, has submitted a collection of over thirty 
stone implements to the writer from a site in that district. In form, these are 
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directly comparable with the material from Glen Grey Falls described by Burkitt 
(“ South Africa’s Past in Stone and Paint.” Cambridge, 1928) and show Mousterian 
affinities. The material is a hard indurated shale which has oxidised to some extent 
to produce grey to brown shades of patina. 

The interest of these implements lies in a peculiar technique, hitherto unknown 
in this country and, I believe, elsewhere. It consists, in the making, of a saw-like 
edge by means of a series of cuta, apparently incised with another tool or graver of 
stone, from either or both faces and at right angles to the edge of the flake. These 
cuts measure perhaps a millimetre in length, and are spacecl at a similar distance 
one from the other, the depth is slight, and the effect recalls the graded edge of a 
millimetre ruler. 

Where this technique is used on both faces the grooves mect over the edge and 
eoincide fairly well, though not absolutely, to give a slightly serrated edge which 
weathers down to much the form seen on the cord of the linate shown (Fig. 4), 
one end of which has been enlarged in 
silhouette and shaded (Fig. Sa), while a 
short section from Figure 1 has been 
enlargedl both in section (56) and as an 
edge elevation (5c). 

In Fig. 1 a flake with a slight encorhe 
has been treated in this manner along the 
concave portion of the edge, and also 
along the entire opposite edge on the 
reverse face. Fig. 2 shows a point simi- 
larly treated, mainly towards the apex. 
Fig. 3 shows an interesting point, ap- 
parently tanged by the removal of two 
burin-like flakes from the butt end. That 
this technique was understood is evident 
from the presence of a very fine specimen of the true burin. This latter is well 
made and definite, but shows no signs of the peculiar treatment visible in the 
specimens shown, 

A further point of interest is that a number of flakes which would normally be 
rejected as discards from other sites of this industry have also been subjected to this 
treatment. Some of these measure 5 mm. across and are of similar length, having a 
maximum thickness of perhaps a millimetre; these have weathered considerably, 
but the serrated edge is very marked. The position of the serrations relative to the 
shape of the implements is often peculiar, and bears little relationship to any implied 
usage. For example, a well-made lance head has the saw-edging cut on the under 
(cleavage) face only, but insufficiently to produce actual serrations along the edge of 
the implement; other flakes appear showing the saw edge at awkward spots, and 
indeed, few show the appropriateness of the saw-edge shown in Fig. 1. 

The implements and the site itself will, it is hoped, be fully described in the 
Annals of the Royal Society of South Africa at some future date. 





Congo: Technology. Maes. 
Un Tam-Tam d'initiation du Haut Kwilu. Par MW. le Docteur 128 
J. Maes, Musée du Congo, Tervenren. 

Dans notre étude * Aniota Kifwebe “ nous avons cu loccasion de signaler que 
parmi le materiel des rites et cérémonies de la cireoncision, i] convenait de classer 
certains grelots en bois, symbolisant trés souvent wne tortue, Mr. Maréchal, 
administrateur territoriale qui séjourna pendant longtemps dans la région du haut 
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Kwilu, fit don au Musée d’une superbe collection de photographies se rapportant 
aux cérémonies de l’initiation et de la circoncision des Babunda et Bathok, Bathoko 
(Kioko). Il signale parmi le matériel des rites de la circoncision, un petit tam-tam 
dont le maitre initiateur se sert pendant l’opération de la circoncision. Récemment 
Mr. Schoep, professeur & l'Université de Gand, eut l’heureuse occasion d’acquérir 
un de ces tam-tam de l’initiation (Figs. 1] and 2), qui doit 4 notre avis étre classé 
parmi les piéces les plus rares et les plus soignées de cette série. Découpé dans un 

seul bloc de bois le tam-tam présente la forme 

————— dune pétite pirogue de 40 ctm. de long, 10 ctm. 

' de large et 15 ctm. de haut, muni 4 la surface 

’ supérieure d’une ouverture longitudinale de 35 

/ etm. de long et 2 ctm. de large, dont les bords 
sont ornés de deux bandes de dessins linéaires 
sculptés en petit relief et entrecroisés en bandes 
d’un effet esthétique trés remarquable. Ce petit 
tam-tam présente 4 la partie dorsale une décora- 
tion artistique du plus haut intérét, formée par 
une figure humaine sculptée en relief. La coiffure 
en est formée par l’entrelacement d'une large 
bande de fines moulures linéaires, dont le dessin 
pourrait bien étre une variante du motif décoratif 
““Imbolo” des Bakuba tout en stylisant d'une 
fagon frappante et trés ingénieuse la coiffure cles 
Babunda du Haut Kwilu. Dans toute la largeur 
du front s’étend une ligne de petits points, 
stylisation probable d'une figure de tatouage dont 
on peut d’ailleurs retrouver les symboles dans les 
dessins gravés des joues et du menton. Les yeux 
sont creusés en profondeur, le milieu du front est 
sculpté en fort relief et orné de deux lignes 
paralléles. La racine du nez est percée d'une 
petite ouverture ot passe la cordelette & laquelle 
s’attache le petit baton servant 4 frapper le 
tam-tam. 

Comme nous le disions plus haut ces tam- 
tam sont réservés au grand maitre du Nkanda et 
utilisés lors de la circoncision. Le maitre initia- 
teur s’en sert également lors de sa tournée dans 


a 





‘ 


Fic, 1. la région pour annoncer son arrivée et inviter 

TAM-TAM DE L’INKIMBA les futurs circoncis & se rassembler. D'aprés Mr. 

= oe 2 eae Maréchal, la circoncision a lien immédiatement 
GION DU HAUT EWILU, 3s ° . 

COLL., MR. SCHOEP. aprés l'installation du village du Nkanda. A 


leur arrivée dans la forét ou a l’endroit choisi 
par le grand maitre de la circoncision, pour célébrer les rites de l’initiation, les 
jeunes gens doivent construire les huttes et cloturer le village. La premiére 
installation terminée on organise au village une grande féte accompagnée de 
danses et chants et de larges libations. De temps 4 autre les réjouissances sont 
interrompues. Le tam-tam du grand maitre de la circoncision a résonné, un nouveau 
néophyte se sépare du groupe et s’en va dans la hutte de la circoncision pour y subir 
l’opération. Celle-ci se fait en présence de quatre aides. Le jeune homme assis a terra 
écarte largement les jambes que deux aides maintiennent solidement en place. Le 
troisiéme se place derriére le candidat en enlagant fermement les bras de fagon & 
immobiliser le buste. L’opérateur armé de son couteau & lame bien aiguisée, 
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accroupit devant le jeune homme, pratique l'opération, tandis que le quatriéme 
aide bat furieusement le tambour, chante au plus fort de facon 4 étouffer les cris du 
nouveau circoncis. La blessure est sommairement pansée et le nouveau circoncis 
envoyé dans l’enclos qui leur est réservi. 

Une fois tous réunis les “ Danzi” ou nouveaux circoncis ne peuvent se revétir 
que d'une ceinture en fibres de raphia. II leur est strictement interdit d’entrer en 
Tapport avec une femme ou un non circoncis. 
Lors cle leurs déplacements en dehors de leur ' ; | 
enclos, ils doivent signaler leur arrivée ou leur 
présence en sonnant du “* Bundabunda,” genre 
de trompe faite & l'aide d’un bambou creux. 
Pendant toute la durée de la retraite chaque 
* Danzi”™ regoit journellement sa nourriture | 
d'un indigéne du village qu'il appelera ** Tata.” 

Lorsque toutes les blessures sont guéries, 
le grand maitre de l’initiation fait annoncer 
Je retour des “* Danzi.”” Aussitét les indigénes 
organisent la réception. Les femmes préparent 
le grand repas, les hommes rassemblent 
quantité cle calebasses de vin et les jeunes filles 
nubiles se parent de leurs bijoux, s‘enduisent - 
de ngula et se rendent belles pour recevoir les 
“ Danzi,”” les nouveaux males. 

Cependant au village des “ Danzi” tout 
est en mouvement. Les nouveaux circoncis 
sont laves par les aides du grand maitre de la 
circoncision, Leur costume en raphia est 
remplacé par un morceau d'étoffe tissce, 
enduite de ngula et de mpembe. Ils se coiffent 
d'un masque surmonté d'une figurine animale 
le * Rakasa ” ou taureau, symbole et esprit 
de la virilité que seule le “ Danzi”’ devenu 
homme peut porter ce jour. Avant de quitter 
lenclos de [’Inkimba les ** Danzi” mettent le 
feu aux huttes et veillent 4 ce que tout ce qui 
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4 été utilisé pendant initiation soit détruit par 
le feu Fria, 2. 
Puis le cortége préeédé par le grand sige lps 
maitre de Vinitiation sonnant du petit tam- micro DE HAUT EWIZU. 
tam, suivi des “ Danzi" et fermé par les COLL, ME, SCHOEP. 


aides de linitiateur, se met en route vers le 

village. La réception se fait au milieu des manifestations les plus diverses 
et les plus bruyantes. On chante, on danse, on boit et la féte dure bien tard dana la 
nuit. Les “ Danzi” pour bien montrer quwils ont rompus avec l'enfance et ont 
abandonné leur premier nom, pour prendre le gina na Mukanda ou nom de la circon- 
cision que le grand maitre du Nkanda leur a donné lors des rites ct cérémonies de 
linitiation. J. MAES. 


Arabia: Religion. Cline. 
“El ‘Azl": Shame-compulsion in the Yemen, fy Walter Cline. 129 


Last spring, while in Aden, Mukalla, and Shihr, on the southern coast of 
Arabia, I learned of some Arab social usages which, I believe, have not yet been 
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published. One of these is a Yemeni form of shame-compulsion (el az/—'ain, zal, 
lam), embodying some of the most important motives in Arab life. 

When a man in a quarrel or feud stands in mortal need of assistance, he takes 
his rifle, his dagger, an animal—such as a sheep or a goat—for ceremonial slaughter, 
and his daughter or wife, to the dwelling of the person from whom he seeks help. 
Having cut the throat of the animal before the door, he fires his gun into the air and, 
when a crowd has gathered, lays his wife or daughter on the ground, with her head 
resting on the slaughtered body, and declares in formal language his abject 
dependence on the master of the house, presenting the woman as a guest. The host 
then helps her to her feet, saying to the suppliant: “I have given my protection,” 
The principals and the people of the village enter the host's house and enjoy a feast 
at his expense. Only the servants, however, eat the animal formally killed by the 
suppliant. 

The critical point is to take the host by surprise, slaying the animal at his door 
before he can refuse protection. This is sometimes done successfully by a murderer, 
compelling the relatives of his victim to grant him an amnesty. In this case such 
amnesty is limited to a period of months, giving the murderer time to flee from the 
territory, or his tribesmen time to plead for mercy in his behalf. 

Since this practice brings disgrace on the suppliant—especially in placing one 
of his womenfolk publicly under another man’s care—it is dreaded as a great ‘aib, 
“shame,” and performed only as a last resort. A far more terrible infamy, never- 
theless, would brand the man who refused to grant protection under these circum- 
stances, or who, having taken the unfortunate in, betrayed him. 

Though only one example of the many types of shame-compulsion in Arabia 
and North Africa, this combines in a significant way such elements as “* blood- 
“ sacrifice,” the Arab’s attitude toward women, and obligatory hospitality. 

WALTER CLINE. 


India: Technology. Codrington. 
Ancient Indian Hand-Mirrors. &y K. de B. Codrington. { 30 
On one of the Bharhut-Stupa railing-pillars recently transferred to the 


Indian Museum, Calcutta, from Sutna, Rewa State, Baghelkhand, is the figure of a . 
woman holding a handled mirror [Arch. Survey Rep. 1925-26, Pl. LVIII]. On the 
Ajanta frescoes, circular mirrors without handles are often represented. In Cave II 
[Victoria and Albert Museum, (I.M. 42-'85) Griffith’s copy, Vol. 1, Pl. 33] one of 
the two women seated in the little pavilion holds a mirror, as does the standing 
princess in Cave XVII [I.M. 99-°87, Vol. 1, Pl. 55), Near the latter stands an 
attendant holding a tray with small pots of toilet preparations. In cave XVI 
[1.M. 77-87, Vol. 1, Pl. 48], in a palace bedroom scene a circular mirror is represented 
as hanging by a cord from a small table on which there are more of the same 
toilet pots. 

In the Archsological Survey Report 1902-03, in the list of finds from urn- 
burials at Adittanallur, Tinnevelly District, five circular bronze “ plaques’ with 
projecting tangs or central bosses are described, one of each type being illustrated 
[Figs. 12 and 13, Nos. 294 and 577). The first is described as “a flat moulded 
plaque, 5} in. indiameter, with flat triangular pointed handle, 14 in. long, projecting 
from the rim. Around the circumference is a broad flat bead moulding, with a 
small concentric bead outside and another inside it. The under side is flat; the 
upper slightly convex.” In the separately published handbook to the Adittanallur 
finds, this object is identified as a frying-pan. The second object is 7 in. in diameter 
and has a “ flat fillet’ Z-in. broad round the rim, and a central “ knob” encircled 
by a bead moulding. These objects, which are of bronze, can only be mirrcrs. 
It is surprising that others have not been found, especially in northern India. 
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The copper object from Basarh [Arch. Sur, Rep. 1903-04, Fig. 15], which has both 
handle and central boss, may be a mirror, but the reconstruction does not make 
it plain. 

_ Both kinds of mirror are common in Java, some of them being highly decorated. 
These are also of bronze, [Kat. des Ethnographischen Reichsmuseums, Band V, 
pp. 165-177.] Itis interesting to note that the Adittanallur bronze of high tin content 
is almost unique in India, being also found in the metal-work of the Nilgiri cairns 
and barrows. The great sites of this period, whatever its actual date may be, 
seem to be along the sea-coast. It is certain that the source of the tin must be 
looked for outside India, 

The Bharhut sculptures may be dated 2nd century z.c. and the Ajanta 
frescoes 6th century ap. The Adittanallur mirrors taken in conjunction with 
certain pottery forms and sword and hatchet types, may be tentatively taken as 
indications that the urn-burial culture cannot be divorced from the general culture 
of India made known to us at historical sites and by modern survivals, 

K. pe B, CODRINGTON. 
Language. Raglan. 
The Influence of Environment on Language. Fy Lord Raglan. 131 

Every student of languages has probably noticed the difference between 
the Italian and German formes of the place-names on the north-east frontier of Italy. 
To take three examples :-— 

Italian—Verona, Adige, Gorizia. 

German—Bern, Etsch, Gortz. 

_ Tt will be observed that the consonantal sounds are practically the same, while 
Italian has ten vowel sounds to the German three. 

Why is this? To say that itis in accordance with the genius of the two languages 
is merely to state the questionin another form. Why does the genius of the two 
languages differ in this particular way ? 

In my studies of the Nilotic languages I observed a similar phenomenon. For 
example :— 

Lotuko—oyami, orogho, kiringu, angwan, kele—correspond to 

Dinka—yom, araich, aring, ngwan, kwel. 

It will be noticed that the Italian and Lotuko words end with a vowel, while the 
German and Dinka do not. 

Now the Lotuko villages are nearly all situated at the top of rocky hills, and the 
people habitually converse from their doorways with their friends on the plain below. 
On the other hand the Dinkas, or Jang as they call themselves, live in the swampy 
forests of the Nile, and these long-distance conversations do not take place. 

It seemed evident that the difference in form between the Lotuko and Dinka 
languages was due to these circumstances, and further consideration has led me to 
think that the principle can be extended and that languages can be divided into 
two classes, which may be called “shouting languages” and ~ non-shouting 
languages,” according to whether the people who evolved them did or did not find 
long-tlistance conversation a necessity. 

The following would seem to be the leading characteristics of shouting and 
non-shouting languages :— 


Shouting. Von-shouting. 
Spoken with mouth wide open. Spoken with mouth half shut. 
Not tonic. Tonic. 
Polysyllabic. Monosyllabic. 
Vowels more numerous than consonants. Consonants more numerous than 
vowels, 
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Shouting. Non-shouting. 
Vowel sounds few and well-defined. Vowel sounds numerous and ill-defined. 
Root vowels remain constant. No inflexion, or inflexion by change 
Inflexion by added syllables. of root vowel. 


If we apply these hypothetical tests to the languages of Europe, we find that 
both Greek and Latin are shouting languages, though the proportion of consonants 
is rather large. On the fall of the Roman Empire, various fates befell the Latin 
language. On the one hand, it retired to the Tuscan hills, where it became far more 
of a shouting language, while, on the other hand, in the woods of northern France, 
it acquired most of the characteristics of a non-shouting language. 

The Germanic languages are non-shouting; less so in the case of Gothic and 
High German, and more so in the case of Dutch and English. 

The only non-Aryan language in Europe of which I have any knowledge is 
Basque, emphatically a shouting language. 

Chinese is a perfect example of a non-shouting language, while Japanese, from 
the little that I know of it, seems a good example of a shouting language. 

Turkish and Persian I should be inclined to class as non-shouting, while Arabic 
is a shouting language, though less so in modern dialects than in its classical form. 
Whether the theory here enunciated is capable of being carried farther, or even 
as far as I have carried it, requires a far greater knowledge of languages than I 
possess. Whether it is new I do not know, but in everything I have read on the 
subject it seems to be assumed that changes in language are due either to degeneracy 
or to foreign influence, whereas they are, it seems probable to me, due to and 
consequent on changes in the habits and environment of the people who speak them. 

RAGLAN. 


Africa, West: Religion. Wilson-Haffenden. 
Some Notes on Fork guards in Nigeria. By J. R. Wilson-Haffenden. 
The notes on “ fork-guards ” by Mr. G. F. Pinfold (Man 1929, 76) tempt 132 
me to offer some observations on “ fork-guards ” in Nigeria. 
| Mr. Pinfold states that the peculiar custom of wearing “ fork-guards ” appears 
to be confined to a few sub-tribes of the great Sara people inhabiting districts 
betwen Lake Chad and the Ubangi River. This area is, of course, contiguous to 
Nigeria. 

It is stated that the “ fork-guards,”’ which I gather from the article are intended 
to resemble the male organ, “ are worn only by the married women in all cases.” 
Also that “there is no doubt that the object is to deceive strangers, for on 
approaching a village, especially a European, the men tuck the whole of the genital 
organs between their thighs and walk thus.” 

Now, if the women, who walk about stark naked except for the fork-guards, 
expect to be mistaken for men by wearing the latter, I take off my hat to “ Colonel 
Barker” every time. If, further, the men expect to be mistaken for women by 
waddling about with the genital organs tucked between the thighs, then they would 
appear to be more devoid of intelligence than the most primitive of the naked 
tribes in Nigeria. 

I have alternative explanations for both these practices to offer, based on 
analogous practices to be found in Nigeria. 

There are many unclothed tribes in Nigeria whose married women (and married 
women only) wear sexual symbols hanging down on a level with the pudenda either. 
in front or behind. For instance, the wives of the Kagoro inhabiting the Jemaa 
division of the Plateau Province, of which I was once in charge, wear a lumbar 
adornment, called “ oyam,” which is frequently smeared with red oil. At the 
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present day it resembles an inverted mushroom, but formerly, it is said, it consisted 
of the stalk only. Both the late Major Tremearne (in The Tailed Head-Hunters 
of Nigeria (Seeley Service & Co., 1914)) and Mr. Meek (in “The Katab and 
their Neighbours,” in the Journal of the African Society, July 1928) have stated 
that they consider the “ oyam ” to have been phallic in origin. The object cannot 
in this case be to deceive, since the pudenda are visible in front, except in so far as 
aid may be partially hidden by a bunch of leaves worn for the purpose of concealing 
them. 

My view is that these phallic ornaments are intended as “ fertility’ or 
“good luck * charms, and in this connection one may observe that at the present 
day, or at least until recently, in Italy, peasant women wear imitation “ phalli” 
suspended from necklaces to avert the “ evil eve * and bring good luck. 

As regards the custom of the males tucking the whole of the genital organs 
between their thighs, especially on approaching a European settlement, I cannot 
imagine how the motive of concealment of sex could possibly be operative in 
such circumstances. Of what advantage would it be to them if the Europeans 
mistook them for women ? 

In the circumstances one of the most prima facie probable explanations would 
appear to be that the action is intended as a form of salute and I think that 
plausible arguments can be adduced in support of this view. 

A certain Resident (Provincial Commissioner), since retired, under whom 
I served in Northern Nigeria, was in the habit of relating his experiences of about 
twenty years ago among the Tangale tribesmen inhabiting the south-eastern 
corner of the Bauchi Province. 

There were two peculiar customs of which he used to tell. The first was 
that, in addition to severing the heads of enemies slain in inter-village raids, they 
used to remove the genital organs: and from this I infer that the soul was 
associated by this tribe in a special sense with the genitals. Mr. Meek refers to 
this custom in The Northern Tribes of Nigeria, Vol. Il, p. 52, when, quoting 
Mr. J. 5S. Hall of the Sudan Interior Mission, he says—with true Jixian regard 
for public morality but unfortunately with some scientific ambiguity—that the 
slayer on his return from the fight ‘ exhibits in triumph part of the dead man’s 
body—but never the head.” 

The second custom was that when he summoned village chiefs before him 
they used to micturate freely in his presence. The Resident had received no train- 
ing in anthropology, and regarded the practice merely as beastly and probably 
indicative of their contempt for him. 

It seems to me highly improbable, however, that natives but recently brought 
under partial control by military expeditions would go out of their way to show 
contempt to the representative of the conquering power, accompanied as he always 
was by an escort of armed police. Rather would they be likely to perform an 
elaborate salute and hypocritically protest their peaceful intentions. At least 
that ig my experience in comparable circumstances. 

Certain tribes in East Africa, for example the Wajagga, habitually spit as a 
form of salute and a sign of peace when making a covenant, and I understand 
that these tribes also associate the soul more particularly with the head. My 
argument is that it would appear as logical for a tribe associating the genital 
organs with the soul to micturate for the above purpose as it is for a tribe associating 
the soul with the head to spit. 

The customary posture for micturition amongst most of the tribes with whom 
I have had dealings appears to be designed to prevent the genital organs being 
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The posture described 


by Mr. Pinfold as adopted by the men of the Sara tribes on approaching a village, 


especially a European, would seem to serve a like purpose. 
J. R. WILSON-HAFFENDEN. 
REVIEWS. 
Melanesia. Sarasin. proving this to be an ancient art. At the 


Ethnologie der Neu-Caledonier und { 3 3 
Loyatty-Insulaner mit einem Allas. 
By Dr. Fritz Sarasin. Miinchen: C. W. 
Kreidel’s Verlag. 1929. 

This —— work by Dr. Fritz 
Sarasin is based not only on his own 
observations and the collections made by 
him and presented to the Basel Museum, 
but it is also a compilation from the whole 
literature on New Caledonia and the 
Loyalty Islands, to which he gives innu- 
inerable references. It is thus a monograph 
which every student of Melanesia must 
consult and study. Every phase of native 
life is described and, where possible, illus- 
trated’ in the atlas; the latter containg 
73 plates of very clear and beautiful photo- 
graphs which leave nothing to be desired. 
The specimens illustrated are mainly to be 
found in the Basel Museum, but a certain 
number belong to various other museums. 
It should be superfluous to remind anthro- 
pologists of the monumental work by the 
same author, with the collaboration of 
Dr. Jean Roux, Anthropologie der Neu- 
Caledonier wnd Loyalty-Insulaner (Berlin, 
1916-1922), with its sumptuous atlas of 
64 plates. 

New Caledonia has been fortunate in 
attracting Dr. F. Sarasin to crown his long 
life of anthropological research by the 
publication of a masterly exposition of its 
inhabitants and ethnography. It should, 
however, be noted that Dr. Sarasin has not 
contented himself with mere descriptions, 
but has everywhere given distributions of 
the objects or customs in Oceania. It is to 
be regretted! that no native names are given 
of the artefacts, since these frequently 
afford clues for drifts and migrations. 

With all this multiplicity of information 
it is only possible to allude to a very few 
matters of interest. In the shell-mounds 
are found large stone implements of an 
archaic character, and the stone incdustry 
of New Caledonia is described as Neolithic 
with a still strong Paleolithic tradition. 
Dr. Sarasin considers as doubtful the state- 
ment by Macmillan Brown of the occurrence 
of dolmens or trilithons (Man, 1916, 
No. 66). Alignments, according to the 
natives, are war memorials, each stone 
representing a fallen and eaten foe, the 
largest being the chief. Fragments of 
pottery are found in the shell-heaps, thus 


present day, pottery is made by modelling, 
by the coil method, or, as Giaumont de- 
scribes, by coating a coconut or gourd with 
clay. He, like others, regards this as the 
most primitive method, but Dr. Sarasin 
considers it to be a degeneration technique. 
Practically all the ancient and modern pots 
are decorated to some extent with simple 
incised patterns; occasionally representa- 
tions of human faces or figures are applied 
in relief. Dr. Savasin, as others have done, 
has compared the characteristic round 
houses of New Caledonia with those of the 
eastern islands of Torres Straits, but 
whereas some have regarded the latter as 
indicating a migration or culture-influence 
from New Caledonia, he regards the move- 
ment as having taken the opposite direction. 
The material of the beautiful green stone- 
beads of New Calecionia is generally termed 
serpentine, jade, or nephrite; analysis 
shows it to be mineralogically a gabbroidal 
amphibolite. 

Dr. Sarasin has collated and made the 
most of all the information that exists 
concerning the socio-religious life of the 
people, but, owing to the neglect of detailed 
and critical work by the few French 
investigators, the material is not so precise 
as could be desired. There are traces of 
totemism, but no.totemic clans are specified. 
Unlike the matrilineal clan system of most 
of Melanesia, there are exogamous clans or 
family groups in which descent is patrilineal, 
but the father is not held in great respect, 
though the maternal uncle has great 
influence over his nephew. Inheritance of 
land devolves from the father, but weather- 
magic may be inherited from the father and 
from the maternal uncle. Cross-cousin 
marriage is the rule, but the children of 
two brothers or of two sisters (parallel- 
cousins) may not marry; marriage within 
the village is also forbidden. Every student 
is familiar with the great wooden masks of 
New Caledonia, which some travellers call 


war-masks. They certainly have nothing 


to do with warfare; at the most, the 
dances (popularly termed pilu) might 
precede a declaration of war, and perhaps 
a masked man played a special part therein. 
It seems probable that the use of masks was 
confined to certain festivals—-for example, 
they were worn in death-feasts. In any 
case the masks were worn only by certain. 
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privileged persons. Magical stones play a 
great part in the life of the natives. The 
virtue of the stones results from the opera- 
tion of the spirits of ancestors; such stones 
may be selected on account of their form 
or colour, or they may be indicatedl by an 
ancestor ina dream. Though the form of 
a stone may suggest to a casual observer 
that the effect is due to sympathetic magic 
yet the functioning of the stone is due 
to the influence of an ancestral spirit; 
scarcely ever is a stone rendered effective 
by an impersonal soul-stuff. 

A. C. HADDON. 


a 


Pacifica: Disease. Buxton. 
fiesearches in Polynesia ana { 3 4 
Melanesian : ui JNeeases anid 


Welfare. By Patrick A. Buxton. Pts. 
V-VIL London School of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine. 

The data were obtained in the course 
of an expedition to investigate certain 
questions in medical entomology arising 
out of which it proved necessary to ascer- 
tain the distribution in the community 
of certain blood parasites. In the course 
of the latter study notes were taken of 
the occurrence of various medical defects 
and ailments and their possible relation 
to hygienie changes which have taken 
place in the last century. The main 
research on the distribution and intensity 
of infection of the natives of various 
ages with microfilaria conveyed by the 
bites of infectecL moscuitoes is mainly 
of import to the tropical hygienist, but 
some side remarks are of more general 
interest. For example, the ancestors of 
the Polynesian no doubt brought with 
them the ancestors of the filaria from 
some part of south-east Asia, but in Asia 
the filaria aro only foun! in peripheral 
circulation in any numbers at night, 
ie, curing the usual hours of sleep, 
while in Samoa the filaria are to be 
found in the peripheral circulation at all 
hours. This leads to an interesting cis- 
cussion as to whether the change in the 
habits of the filariais to be ascribed to 
the more irregular hours kept by Poly- 
nesians, who often sit mp all night and 
aleap all the next day, or to the fact that 
the local veetor, the Aedes rerrieyprtie, 
bites in the morning antl evening but 
not at night or midday. The filaria 
is scarce in certain atolls where the con- 
ditions of life are unfavourable to the 
mosquito population, which is now being 
diminished in the more advanced villages 
by the clearance of undergrowth and so 
the destruction of suitable breeding places. 
Incidentally it has been found that the 
frame houses used by most half castes 
as a sign of social advance, being darker 
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than the native houses, tend to favour 
the mosquito, A further seetion econ- 
siders the cliseawes which anse from 
infestation with filaria. These clisenses do 
not bear any close relation to the number 
of filaria in the blood of the patients, 
for by the time the diseases assieiatedl 
with filariasis have ceveloped the vuriginal 
causes have often diced. One observation 
suggests that humen racial traits may be 
responsible for the differences noted with 
regard to cliseases due to filaria in different 
parts of the tropics. A Chinaman was 
founcl suffering from a non-periodic filariasis 
which must therefore have heen acquired 
in Polynesia andl not in Asia, but his 
lesions were of the type commen im 
China but unknown among the natives 
of the Pucifie Islands. 

The author has made a special study 
of yews and syphilis in Samoa andl some 
other islands, andl conelucdes that whereas 
it is often stated that the landers aro 
severely infected’ with venereal clisecase 
supposedly imported from Europe, inost 
of the cases are really yaws, which is 


not « venereal infection andl was rob 
introduced by Europeans. He regarls 


the former view of the harm which has 
been done by the European as a mis- 
conception which is still widely prevalent 
in official and missionary circles and which 
shoul! be cispelled if only for the sake 
of the self-respect of the European. 
Both diseases are due to a spirochete, the 
one (syphilis) to the Treponema pallidum, 
the other (yaws) to the Treponentiur pertenue ; 
but the mode of transmission of the 
latter may be through any breach in 
the surface of the skin. It ix of some 
importance to note that the author 
regards yvaws «ag conferring immunity 
against svphilis—a point which ia much 
disputed by other observers. It has 
been found that intravenous injections 
of organic arsenical preparations rapidly 
eure vaws without doing away with the 
immunity one attack may have conferred. 
With regard to tuberculosis, the author 
draws attention te two popular errors—— 
the first that the climate of Samoa is 
particulary favourable to plthisienl 
pationta, amd the second that tuberculosis 
is the great scourge of Oceania oul was 
intraduced by the European. The present: 
author thinks many enlarged vlanwds in 
children due to vaws have been credited 
erroneously to tuberculosis and that neither 
tuberculous glands nor pulmonary tuber- 
culosis are so prevalent as have been 
suggested. In the New Hebrides, on the 
other hand, it is pointed out that there is 
evidence that while villagers are almost 
free from infection by the tubercle bacillus, 
numbers become infected when they work 
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on the white man’s plantations. In Samoa, 
too, the type of house used by the half 
castes as a sign of social rise are much 
more dangerous from their darkness and 
lack of ventilation and are less effectively 
cleansed than are native houses. The 
same social conventions lead to the 
half castes and their progeny eating 
unsuitable tinned foods and wearing less 
suitable dresses, all of which tend in some 
measure to undermine their health. 

In the study of the changes in hygienic 
arrangements which have accompanied 
the contact with the European it is shown 
how half-anc-half measures are often a 
disadvantage. Somo of the difficulties 
met with in introducing a medical and 
sanitary service arise from the disinclina- 
tion of the native to regularity in any 
form of work, even when for his own 
benefit. For example, there has always 
been a high mortality in later infancy 
owing to the difficulty of getting suitable 
food once breast feeding ceased. The 
Infant Welfare service has done much 
in Samoa and it was thought the intro- 
duction of cattle, which are now common, 
would have got over the feeding difficulty 
by providing an adequate supply of milk; 
but it proved not to be the case. The 
people were too careless to milk the cows 
at regular intervals and the cattle are 
used almost for the sole purpose of keeping 
down weeds in coconut plantations and 
not as a source of milk. The author 
coneludes that the influence of European 
culture upon the Samoan has been varied 
and irregular, that Samoa has suffered 
much less depopulation than other groups 
of islands, and that though the population 
of western Samoa may have fallen a 
third in the first, half-century of European 
penetration it is now recovering its numbers 
though, perhaps, not to the extent they 
reached at the beginning of the nineteenth 
century. The Samoan is the Conserva- 
tive of the Pacific and has retained more 
of the old life than Tongans, Maories or 


Tahitians. 
F. C. SHRUBSALL. 


Science. Dawson. 

Magician and Leech. By Warren 135 
R. Dawson. Pp. x and 149, with six 
illustrations. London: Methuen and Co., 
1929. Price 7s. 6d. 

The sub-title, ‘“‘ A study in the beginnings 
of me<licine, with special reference to 
Ancient Egypt,”’ gives an accurate sum- 
mary of the contents of this most inter- 
esting book. It is short, but contains 
sufficient detail to illuminate the various 
points made by the author in carrying 
out his task of showing the origin of the 
leech’s art through that of the magician. 
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Primitive man, refusing to accept death, 
believing it to be unnatural unless resulting 
from wounds, whether purposed or acci- 
dental, and so attributing it to the work 
of enemies, whether gods (perhaps, at 
least in Assyria, for a sin), or ghosts 
or wizards, turned eagerly to the magician 
or the priest, men of learning and power 
in these mysterious matters, for aid 
against the enemy. Many and complicated 
were the rites and spells used, the drugs, 
herbs and other components of an exoteric 
or, often, a disgusting nature; with the 
passage of time certain ingredients were 
found to be really effective and so 
attained to continuity of usage; it was 
the trying out of these, the separation 
of them from the merely hocus-pocus 
elements, that first gave rise to the true 
application of knowledge—in other words, 
to science—a stimulus existing in the 
knowledge of surgery and traumatic treat- 
ment. It is the history of this slow and 
confused process that our Fellow has 
here given, with details characteristic 
and well chosen, laying under a real 
obligation those—and they must be many 
—who are interested in the history of 
medicine. He has personally explored 
the ancient papyri and gives his own 
translations—possibly not always accept- 
able to some Egyptologists, but with all 
the advantages of acquaintance with 
previous studies; as he shows, bad 
translations published, in some cases, 
many years ago, passing from book to 
book, are still current and responsible for - 
much erroneous thought; it is fortunate 
that, in this case, the student has to do 
with the results of technical knowledge 
combined with a grasp of medical matters 
rare in a layman. 

The author, although his sources, found 
at the haphazard inseparable from such 
ancient remains, are unevenly distributed 
in time, has well observed historical 
sequence, & point of the first importance 
in dealing with all Egyptian matters, 
in which writers often ignore the changes 
and developments in religion, thought 
and method, that occurred there as well 
as in other civilized countries; it is 
indeed vexatious to be told, as we s0 
often are, that the ancient Egyptians did, 
or believed, so-and-so, without any hint 
of the period, or even of the place— 
for the theology of various districts 
was influenced by local devotion to 
their principal divinities. But in one 

the author has forsaken this 

rule: the strange birth of Hu and Sia 
(pp. 9-10) is reported from chap. 17 of 
the ‘“*Book of the Dead,” with the 
tion that we have here the source 

of the practice of circumcision; but these 
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minor deities are personifications of ‘‘ Com- 
manding Utterance” and ‘“ Understand- 
ing” respectively, abstractions surely for- 
mulated in the human mind long after 
the beginnings of circumcision. 

Since, in the Egyptian’s fight against 
mortality, the process of mummification 
is by far the most prominent of his 
weapons, the author has devoted to it 
a considerable proportion of his space; 
his previous studies in the subject, with 
Professor Elliot Smith, have well qualified 
him for the work. His account of the 
origin, meaning and development of the 
art is orderly and clear, and full of interest 
for the general reader as for the student. 
A chapter, based largely on Dr. R. Camp- 
bell Thomson's researches, is devoted 
to Assyrian magic, the resemblance of 
which to the Egyptian is in many points 
remarkable and strengthens the thesis, 
now gaining the attention of students, 
that an early common culture underlies 
the development of civilization in each 
country. 

A final chapter gives some account of 
the survival of certain old magical prac- 
tices to modern days; one of them, the 
giving of mice to children as medicine, is 
still alive after a career of sixty centuries; 
this chapter is as striking as any of the 
others and, equally with them, will afford 
the reader some remarkable evidence on 
the working of the human min<d. 

It only remains to say that the book is 
throughout well furnished with references, 
often from the author's previous work, 
and thus facilitates the prosecution of 
further studies in this important and 
fascinating subject. G. D. H. 


Italy : Folklore. Ashby. 

Some Italian Scenes and Festivals. { 36 
By Thomas Ashby. London: 
Methuen & Co., Ltd. 1929. Pp. xv+179. 
Price 6s. 

How the adoption of pagan festivals 
into the Roman Church has proved a 
source of strength rather than of weakness 
to the latter is one of the many lessons 
of this fascinating little book. The Roman 
Church in Italy has been everywhere 
faced with local pagan festivals which it 
must either discountenance and abolish 
or else modify and adopt as its own. 
We see here how wisely it has followed 
the second course and, though strange 
ine ities arise from this adoption, 
it is a fact that most of the participants 
in these rites scarcely notice the incon- 
gruities as such, if at all. Just as the 
ancient temples of Minerva or Hercules 
have become churches of Sta. Maria della 
Piliera or of St. Peter, so the festivals, 
too, are built over and adapted. In many 
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cases, however, enough remains of the 
old walls and columns to enable us to 
trace back the history of the building far 
beyond the date of its christian consecra- 
tion. Here we have a round two dozen 
popular Italian Church festivals, most 
of which, from Dr. Ashby’s suggestive 
description, show clear traces of pre- 
christian origin. 

The scene of the action often interests 
him (and us with him) quite as much as 
the festival itself, and rightly so, since the 
connection between the place and the rite 
which is performed there is frequently very 
intimate. Thus, the original sanctuary 
in the grotto above Vallepietra was 
probably “ the shrine of the river deity of 
the headwaters of the Anio.” Spring 
festivals that take place in pre-eminently 
agricultural parts of the country are often 
connected with the weather and coming 


crops: thus, the successful unveiling of 
the Madonna at the Sulmona Easter 


ceremony is a sign of a “ bella stagione "’ 
(p. 97), and part of the Whitsun festival 
of Loreto Aprutino gives rise to a forecast 
of the crops. The classic example of this 
is the well-known “Scoppio del Carro”’ 
on Easter Eve, at Florence, where the 
smooth flight of the “dove” to the 
fire-cart from the high altar and back 
again, with the holy fire, is considered 
a good omen for the season’s ruccolta, 
while, if its flight be irregular or checked 
altogether, the agricultural outlook is a 
poor one. 

Dr. Ashby takes us for four very pleasant 
journeys in this book: one to the Alban 
Hills, one up the Aniene Valley and on 
into the Abruzzi, another to Viterbo and 
Lake Bolsena and the last still further 
afield, to the wild mountains of central 
Sardinia. 

The landscapes and festivals of Viterbo. 
and Bolsena, Abruzzi and Sardinia are 
interestingly described, but Dr. Ashby's 
beloved Campagna and its neighbourhood 
form the piéce de résistance of the banjuet : 
88 pages out of a total of 175. ; 

Who, after reading this book, will not 
register a vow to see the “ Inchinata ™ at 
Tivoli and the “festa della Triniti’’ at 
Vallepietra as soon as occasion offers 7— 
I have certainly done so. 

There can be but little for a reviewer 
to criticise in any book of Dr. Ashby’s, 
but one does rather miss a sketch map to 
illustrate his wanderings and show the 
situation of the not very well known 
localities mentioned, I have only found 
one slip (p. 152): bellows are not used 
against phylloxera but against the disease 
of the vines called Oidium tuckeri. The 
only defence against phylloxera is to root 
out and destroy t..e diseased vines and 
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replace them by American vines whose 
tough roots are proof against the attacks 
of the phylloxera insect. 

The index at the end of the book is a 
very welcome aid to reference. The shape 
anc weight of the book are handy, the 
print is good and the illustrations are 
excellently reproduced. 

Messrs. Methuen & Co, are to be con- 
gratulated for publishing it at the very 
moderate price of six shillings. 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Ashby will 
soon give us “Some more Italian nes 
“and Festivals.” J. A. SPRANGER. 


Channel Islands: Archwology. Kendrick. 

The Archeology of the Channel 137 
Islands. By T. D. Kendrick. In 
2vols. Vol. I. The Bailiwick of Guernsey. 
London: Methuen. 1928 Pp. 273, 
20 pl. and 131 figs. 25s. 

This valuable volume is an inventory 
with a minimum of comment and a proper 
meecl of appreciation for the work of 
F. C. Lukis and his sons as well as of the 
other local archeologists, among whom 
H. Gosselin, G. E. Lee and T. W. M. de 
Guérin have rendered special service. 
Guernsey is rich and was formerly much 
richer in megaliths, quite a quantity of 
finds from which have preserved in 
the Lukis Museum. Kendrick notes that 
islands may show precociousness and 
backwardness, and he obviously thinks 
that Guernsey shows the latter, i.c., 
suggests a long persistence of megalithic 
culture after it had died out in some other 
places. The antiquities of the Channel 
Islands resist any attempt to fit them into 
a continental system of archxological 
periods. The passage-grave type of monu- 
ment is dominant and both in type and 
in contents (eg., the bell beakers) it is 
related to the monuments of Brittany 
and of Le Morbihan rather than Finistére. 
Kendrick does not argue this as yet, 
but it seers likely that he will reach a 
conclusion of this kind. 

. He discusses at some length the statue- 
menhirs, including the best known, La 
Gran’mére du Chimquiére, which he thinks 
shows the influence of the Mediterranean 
plastic art of the 6th century B.c. Another 
statue menhir is thought to be related to 
the carvings in the cists of Oise and 
neighbouring departments of France. A 
remarkable little sculptured stone from 
Alderney is ascribed to a prehistoric date. 

The finds, generally, are related to Breton 
types. but one more or less Scandinavian 
stone axe occurs. 

Guernsey is poor in early metal imple- 
ments but Alderney has yielded a large 
hoard clearing belonging to the end of the 
Bronze Age, when such masses of imple- 
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ments seem to have accumulated in 
Le Cotentin. The hoard includes barbed 
spearheads and socketed sickles which are 
undoubtedly of British origin. Kendrick 
draws attention to Breton objects also 
occurring in the hoard and reminds us 
of the gokl torque found at St. Helier, 
Jersey, and, presumably, indicative of trade 
with Ireland in the Bronze Age. 

Mr. Kendrick deserves the thanks of all 
students of antiquity and, in this case, 
gratitude is a lively expectation of his 
second volume. H. J. ¥. 


Work, 

A Bibliography of the Negro in 138 
Africa and America. By Monroe N. 

Work. New York: The H. W. Wilson 
Company. 1929. Pp. xxi+689. 

Mr. Work originally intended to deal 
with the American negro only, who stil! 
occupies two-thirds of this volume; with 
this part the reviewer is not competent 
to deal. Consequently, what follows must 
be taken to refer to the African section 
only. This is divided under such headings 
as: African discovery and exploration 
before and after 1800, African civilisation, 
peoples, laws and customs, religion, etc. 
This arrangement cannot be called a 
success—less, perhaps, for its inherent 
difficulties than for the fact that the author 
does not seem to have made up his own 
mind what salient features should guide 
him in his choice. Thus, he puts Sir 
Harry Johnston's British Central Africa 
under Peoples, and the same author’s 
George Grenfell under Laws and Customs. 
Hollis’s works figure only under 
Languag 


Bibliography. 


es. The various volumes of Van 
Overbergh’s Collection Ethnographique, 
absolutely uniform in construction, are 
spread over different sections and some are 
omitted. Bosman’s Guinea appears, quite 
cor , as before 1800; a later edition, 
however, is included in the section after 
1800. The date of publication is often 
taken as criterion and, consequently, the 
Arab writers, with the exception of 
Ibn Batuta and Leo Africanus, figure as 
moderns, recent translations having been 
used. In the historical part the omissions 
are very numerous; even Battell, though 
scarcely to be missed in Hakluyt, is 
absent. In “Modern Exploration and 
Discovery,” such familiar names as 
Arbousset, Mofiat, von Heuglin, Baumann, 
Pogge, Cameron, von Héhnel, Nachtigal, 
and Wissmann are lacking ; the last-named, 
however, appears in other sections, while 
the rest are completely ignored. Some 
other authors are remembered for one or 
two books and not for others; Baker's 
Ismailia does not figure in any part, 
while Bentley is mentioned for his 
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dictionary but not for Pioneering; de 
Calonne Beaufaict for his Azande anid 
Bakango, but not for his Ababuea; 
Bittremieux for one or two books, incluc- 


ing the Jdioticon, but not for his 
Bakthimba, and others. The list of 


dictionaries is very far from complete : 
thus, there is no record of Morrison's 
Buluba-Lulua, of Butaya’s Kikongo, 
van der Burght'’s AKirvndi, Lagae and 


Van den Plas’s Zande, and many 
others. As for periodicals, it would have 
heen better if the author had limited 


himself to giving their titles (which he 
does only in a few cases) than to pick out 
at random a paper here andl there and 
referring to it under the author's name. 
Avelot is not mentioned; Seligman figures 
for one paper, so does Stann us. 

Attention should be called to some 
mistakes. The authors of From Benguella 
to the Territory of the Yaces are Sra. 
Capello and Ivens, not Sr. Ivens alone. 
Warega is not spelled Wariga; Francis 
Fleming does not spell his name with a y 
ancl MacIver uses a capital I. 

With all its shortcomings Mr. Work’s 
bibliography is still a very useful book and 
will be of great help as long as the student 
realizes its limitations, E. TORDAY. 


Campbell-Thompson, 

Excavations. Hutchinson. 
al Century of Kaplorations at 139 

Nineveh. By R. Campbell-Thompson 

and R. W. Hutchinson. London: Luzac 

& Co. 1929. 8vo. Pp. 146. Maps and 

illustrations. Ts. Gd. 

The authors have declared two objects 
in writing this litthe book: the firat, to put 
on brief record the splendid doings of 
excavators in Assyria, with results so 
precious for the advancement of human 
knowledge; tho second, to arouse in the 
English public, by means of this record, a 
greater interest in the work still going 
on in the same field. In the first of these 
they have obtained success; it was fitting 
that such a record, concise but exact, 
should be available for the English reader, 
and it is to be hoped that this age, aroused 
by the recent brilliant discoveries at 
Ur and in Egypt, may still feel a little 
of the thrill roused by Layard nearly 
ninety years ago when he brought to 
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such objects that made Ancient Assyria 
a living reality to a people prepared for 
it, as they were in those days, by the 
traclitions of Bible history. Then follower! 
the finding of the literature, especially 
the tablets concerning the Floc! anc other 
Bible stories, and Assvria became for a 
time ao place of greatest importance. 
But those days have passed and interest 
has waned, yet, as the authors explain, 
with their quaint reference to Lewis 
Carroll, there remains an enormous amount 
of work to do on the same mounds, aml 
none can tell what treasures they still 
hide, nor what adclitiona to the history 
of man's development. Therefore, ther 
issue this appeal for help in the continuance 
of the work, and poo students can only 
wish them a happy success. 

G. D. H. 


Samoa, Mead 
Coming af sige in Samo, By | Ap 
Margaret Mead. London: Jonathan 
Cape. 1929. Pp. xv + 297. lie. Gel. 
This book ably supplements Professor 
Malinowski'a Sexual Life of Searages, far 
it is a close and intimate study of the 
adolescence, neuroses arcl sexual life of 
sixty-eight girls in the island of Tau. No 
male investigator could have done the work 
80 thoroughly, for obvious reasons, and both 
in inethorl and presentation it is as compe- 
tent a piece of research as could be recjuiredd. 
The background is admirably given, as well 
as sufficient of the tribal organization and 
eulture to make the particular problem 
which engaged Miss Mead’s attention 
intelligible, The upshot of an extremely 
interesting account is that a combination 
of ‘tliseipline and responsibility, complete 
frankness and a homogeneity of culture 
have produce! in Samoan society stable 
and well-acjusted individuals. In contrast 
with western civilisation the deviants, of 
whom only three were found, were girls 
afflicted with a greater capacity of emotion 
than their fellowa: they had failed to learn 
the essential lesson of not caring. The 
author reviews the educational problem in 
the light of her discoveries, and concluces 
with some valuable appendices which could 
not conveniently have been included in the 
text. This is a book which neither anthro- 
pologists nor peychologists can afford to 


London the monstrous man-bulls and other overlook. J. H. D, 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
British Guiana: Games. Cruickshank. sjrax, 129, 00), it may be of interest to note 


Negro Games. . 
To the Evlitor of Max. { dj 

Sin, — Apropos Mr. Herskovits’ 
article on the “national game of Africa ™ os 
played by the Bush-Negrocs of Dutch Guiana 


that this game, kuown as wari, is genie bs 
native Africans vot alive in British Guiana. 
The board used has two parallel rows of six 
holes each, with a hole at cach end for the 
eaptured men. The men are usually large 
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seeds, such as the “ horse-eye,”” although 
arently any seeds, etc., may be used. 
“The game's the thing!” One remembers 
an old man of the Yagba “nation "—he had 
three broad “ country-marks ” slanting down 
each cheek—who was a great expert; his 
board was much worn by use. He called it 
a “ sweet game,” as the black people generally 
of a “sweet discourse,” a ‘sweet 
funeral,” etc., meaning one wholly gratifyin : 
Some of the “African Creoles ”"—i.c., the 
descendants at first remove of native Africans 
—also play wari, and some years ago one saw 
black children in parts of the colony where 
African traits most strongly persist-—e.g., the 
west bank of the Demerara River—playing 
wari out in the yard, holes being made in the 
ground, and little stones, or bits of burnt earth 
or broken ware, used as men. When the sun 
moved, the players—and spectators—moved 
too, and play went on on the shady side of 
the hut. 
It may be explained that the native Africans 
alluded to are those negroes who, stowed 
i aboard ws vessels, it was 
sought to smuggle out ©. Africa and into 
Cuba or Brazil after the abolition of the slave 
trade; who were captured by British cruisers; 
liberated; and who, with their consent, were 
brought to British Guiana (as to some of the 
other British colonies in the West Indies), 
under a term of indenture, as welcome immi- 
grants, during the fateful years following the 
abolition of slavery in 1838. They were known 
as the “ Liberated Africans.” Many of them 
were of the Yoruba and related tribes—Abunu, 
Ijesa, Egba, Ondo (or Doko), Yagba, etc. 
They are termed locally the Aka, or Oku. 
Most of these native Africans are now dead, 
there being, as tho Yoruba say, “no medicine 


against old age.” 
Yours faithfully, 
J. GRAHAM CRUICKSHANK. 
British Guiana. 
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Sociology : Bride Price. Driberg. 


T'o the Editor of Man. 1 4? 

Sre,—In May, 1929, 07, Lord 
Raglan* writes: “My impression was that 
“among these [Nilotic] tribes girls are 
AE geconsye — a — of Ss 

e€ on to say that a girl is according 
icpockied down to the highest bidder in the 
marri market, and that this purely com- 
mercial transaction is accompanied by every 
species of sharp practice. 

Such a surprising statement demands 
substantiation, as most modern observers do. 
not share this view of native marriage, and 
it is not corroborated in the literature dealing 
with Nilotics. So far different has been my 
own experience among Nilctics that I know of 
several instances where a girl's family has 

referred a smaller consideration to an un- 

esirable, though wealthier, suitor. I have 
only found this commercial attitude towards 
marriage among the Acholi, and in this case 
the change in sentiment is due entirely to a 
breakdown in tribal culture, both through 
deliberate legislation and through the effects 
of an undesirable form of contact. 

Disputes concerning the amount or nature 
of the consideration do not necesarily imply 
that the girl is bartered, and it is worth 
mentioning that in one tribe at least, the 
Didinga, such disputes do not occur, as it 
would be a heinous breach of good manners 
to affront a relation-in-law by legal or any 
other sort of } ag action. 

The very fact that, as your correspondent 
states, a girl’s family is interested in the 
marriage of her daughter surely indicates that 
marriage is not a purely commercial trans- 
action, and points to a deeper significance than 
the letter appears to admit. 

Yours faithfully, 
25.8.29. J. H. DRIBERG. 


pst SS 
* As previously explained, this letter was 
inadvertently attributed to another writer. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE. 


A course of public lectures on Early { 43 
Man and his Culture will be delivered 
under the direction of the Council of the Royal 
Anth ical Institute during the coming 
winter. The lectures will be free and open to 
members of the public as well as to Fellows of 
the Institute. ey will be delivered at 5.30 
= in the Polytechnic Hall, Great Portland 

treet Extension of the Regent Street_Poly- 


technic, Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 
The dates and lectures and subjects of 


lectures will be as follows :— 
November Ist, 1929.—Dr. G. Elliot Smith, 
F.R.S. The Evolution of Man. 


November 13th, 1929.—Sir Arthur Keith, 
F.R.S. Race Building—Past and Present. 


December llth, 1929.—Professor F. G. 
Parsons. The Anthropological History of the 
Modern Englishman. 


January 15th, 1930.—Miles Cc. Burkitt. 
Most Primitive Art. 


February 12th, 1930. H. J. E. Peake. 
The Beginning of Agriculture. 


March 12th, 1930—Professor J. L. Myres. 
The Early Use of Metals. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 
With Plate L. 


Fiji: Technology. Beasley. 
A Human and Lotus Form of Club. Ay A. G. Beasley. with Pl. L. 144 

Fijian art, as we know it to-day, but rarely reproduced either the 
human or animal forms, and the advent, therefore, of the specimen under review, 
marks a distinct step in the artistic culture of these people. 

These art forms are generally highly conventionalized, and this demonstrates 
that the culture had existed for a considerable period, for it is obvious that the 
native mind is, above all, conservative, and such changes as took place must 
represent a long period over which the evolution was working itself out. 

The human form is hardly ever reproduced in Fiji, and the few examples known 
occur as oil dishes, and even these are rare, the notable example of a necklet of 
whales’ teeth carved as figures in the von Hugel Collection at Cambridge being an 
exception. 

Among the hundred and one clubs of varying type which are still so numerous, 
that known as the “lotus” is itself one of the rarest. In the example illustrated 
here, Plate L, this distinctive type is noticeable below the head; speaking of which. 
the highly developed crest is noteworthy, as also the ears and occipital ridges. 
That such represents a highly conventionalized type is obvious, and one conjectures 
by what obscure path such a remarkable head came to adorn a club. The 
specimen is of hard red wood, now black with age, and the whole specimen is carveil 
throughout. If the club is inverted it will be noticed that the face becomes much 
more realistic, ancl 1 consider that this is the correct position. 

A few other clubs from the same locality are known which reproduce the human 
face, notably one in the Fuller Collection, another in the Cologne Museum, whilst: 
a third is reproduced in the Edge Partington Album, vol. i, Plate 75. All, however, 
are much debased, and for the time being that in Plate L represents the most 
distinctive example that is known to me. H. G. BEASLEY. 


Australia: Bloodgroups. Woollard and Cleland. 

Anthropology and Blood-Grouping, with special reference to 145 
the Australian Aborigines. J, H. \Voollard and J. B. Cleland. The 
Board of Anthropology, The University, Adelaide. 

It is now twenty years since von Dungern and Hirschfeld brought forward 
convincing proof that growp specific substances in the human blood are inheriteck 
according to definite Mendelian principles. Though the first expectations that thie 
method would throw a flood of light on the vexed problems of anthropology have not 
been realised, nevertheless the distribution of these substances is of the greatest 
interest and importance to the anthropologist. 

The literature bearing on the technique and interpretations of blood-grouping 
occurs for the most part in periodicals dealing more especially with questions of 
immunology. It might therefore be not inappropriate to reiterate the main facts 
that underlie iso-agglutination in human blood. 

The term iso-agglutination means the agglutination, i.¢., the balling and 
clumping, of the red corpuscles in a previously smooth and regular emulsion when 
human red blood corpuscles are mixed with the serum of another human being. 
The occurrence of this phenomenon has been intensively studied by many investigators 
and in 1907 it was established by Jansky that there are four kinds or groups of human 
blood. In the first group the red cells are not agglutinated by any other human 
serum, while the serum of this group agglutinates the red cells of all groups other 
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than the first. In the second group the red cells are agglutinated by the serum of the 
first and third groups, while the serum agglutinates the cells of the third group only. 
The third is the obverse of the second group. Its red cells are agglutinated by the 
serum of the firat and second groups, while its serum agglutinates the red cells of 
the second group only, In the fourth group the cells are agglutinated by the serum 
of the first, second, and third groups, while its serum agglutinates the red cells of no 
other group. If we represent the clumping factors of the red cells, the agglutinogens, 
by large A anc B, and the factors in the serum, the agglutinins, by alpha (a) and 
heta (8), then we can conveniently resume the above facts in the following table — 


Rep Bioop Corruscies. 


Group. LF II. Tit. IV. 


Serum 





-|- = Aggelutinin. 

O = No agglutination. 

QO, A, B, AB = the agglutinogens of red blood cells. 
a8, 8, a, O = the agglutinins of the serum. 


Abundant evidence has been brought forward that these group factors remain 
constant throughout life. Moreover, it has been shown that in embryological de- 
velopment the specific agglutinability of the red cells, i.2., the agglutinogen, appears 
first and is usually present at birth. The agglutinating power of the serum, 7.c., 
the agglutinin, appears later, usually ahout the second year of life. The agglutinin 
is regarded as something less rigid and more contingent than the agglutinogen. 

The existence of these agglutinogens and agglutinins, their specific relationship, 
and their complete removal by each other have been established by many experiments. 
Investigation has further established that A and B never occur in the child unless 
present in one of the parents; that, if one of these substances is present in both 
parents, then it is present in most of the children; or if one of them only is present 
in only one of the parents, then only sotne of the children possess it; if neither of 
them is present in either parent then the children do not possess them. In short, 
they behave as Mendelian dominants. Factor A is an inherited character and is 
<lominant over not—A, while B is dominant over not-B. A and not—A, B and not-B, 
are inherited independently of each other. Ottenberg has graphically shown the 
results that ensue in the offspring from the distribution of A and not-A, B and not—B 
in the parents. The most important conclusions are : 

(1) Unions of groups I and I, give only I; 
(2) Unions of groups - ae haive only I and II; 


(3) Unions of groups ee ma nm yeive only I and III; 
All unions containing a group LV, and all unions containing groups IT and III, may 
give rise to any of the four groups. A group I may come from any combination in 
the parents. 
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_ While the rough distributions of the four groups have been much the same 
in the hands of all workers, the actual percentages show considerable variations in 
different places. 

It was the war that gave to the Hirschfelds the opportunity of making many 
thousands of investigations on men of many different races in Serbia. They expressed 
their results as the ratio of the distribution of the A factor to the B factor, and this 
they called by the somewhat large title of biochemical index. In general, A was 
the more frequent in the inhabitants of north-western Europe and decreased as one 
travelled towards the south-east. The B factor was more frequent in Asia, especially 
India, and gradually decreased towards Europe. The inhabitants between these two 
areas presented an intermediate type. They suggested that A arose in Europe and 
B in India, and the present distribution was the result of migration and intermixture. 
In general, it was suggested that the original human race was homogeneous, 
i.€., Showed neither A or B; that in prehistoric times, probably about the central 
plateau of India, there arose a sport or mutation, B, in the biochemical structure 
of the red cells, while somewhere toward western Europe there arose another 
mutation, A. 

The present geographical distribution of A and B is, then, accounted for by their 
mode of inheritance and the wandering and intermingling of races. 

It was soon felt that the index proposed by the Hirschfelds was inadequate, 
as it ignored the first, or O group, and when races were discovered with a great fre- 
quency of this group there was no way of fitting them by the A/B ratio. Ottenberg 
proposed in place of the A/B ratio a kind of histogram in which the height of the 
columns presented the respective percentages of the three groups O, A, and B. On 
the figures available he proposed six great groups of mankind. The sixth group 
of this classification was later divided in order to separate the Australian aborigines. 
Other indices have been proposed and other classifications have been suggested from 
time to time. 


The Grouping of the Australian Aboriginal. 


Investigations have now been carried out in various parts of Australia, and 
the results obtained may be put together as follows: 


Number 
Author. Examd. Place. 0. A. B. AB. 
Tebbut and 192 Southern Queensland ... 56-2 38°5 4-1 1-0 
McConnell. 
iv ae -- 877 North Queensland = 63-3 31-7 6-4 1-6 
Cleland  ... 158 Central Australia and 48% 52% 0 0 
South Australia. 
68* Ditto. el 34% 66% 0 0 


* Not previously reported. 


It will be observed that the A group is the most frequent in those aborigines 
who belong to central and south Australia. This means that when the results are 
those of natives whose purity is above suspicion it is found that the Australian 
aboriginal contains no B factor. 

In this work on the natives of southern Australia cross-tests to the number of 
500 were carried out in order to exclude the presence of factors in aboriginal blood 
that might not be present in white blood. The suggestion has been put forward that 
using the sera of known white bloods would not disclose the presence of such. As a 
matter of fact, no evidence of peculiar iso-agglutination was obtained by cross-tests. 
Moreover, when the serum of these natives was tested against the red cells of whites 
of known groups, it was found that it contained the agglutinin beta (8), as it should 
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if its biochemical composition was in accordance with the results obtained on all other 
human bloods. 

When a review of the results-of previous investigations on different races is 
attempted, it is at once apparent that blood-grouping fails to provide an infallible 
test of race. The frequency of the A group in the Australian has suggested that the 
Australian aboriginal has nordic affinities, and some writers have solemnly recorded 
lists of characters in which he resembles the nordic, Many investigators have found 
the widest discrepancies in the group percentages of obviously closely related peoples. 
This is true of the Ainu, for instance. Obviously, the percentage grouping is only 
one racial character, and no more suffices to distinguish a race than any other single 
character that might be chosen. 

Anthropologists might, therefore, be tempted to ignore blood-grouping as a 
weapon of service to them, and already there are murmurings against it. We think 





Map of Australia.~It will be noticed that the B factor is present in the coastal part of 
Queensland, but decreases in frequency as one proceeds south. In central and southern 
Australia A only is present. 


this would be a mistake. No doubt the rosy hopes it encouraged in the first instance 

are not going to be fulfilled. Nevertheless, the ease with which it yields measurable 

results, the precision of its applications, the definite inheritance of the factors 

concerned, furnish it with advantages that no other anthropological method 
esses. 

It has been implicit, and usually explicit, in the generalisations about race made 
by those who have studied the group percentages, that the first humans were homo- 
geneous and contained neither the A nor the B factor. But there is now evidence 
which throws grave doubt on this assumption. During 1925, Landsteiner reported 
an investigation of these group factors in a large series of animals, It is apparent 
from his work that these serological substances have a widespread distribution in 
the animal kingdom. By special methods he was able to show that they were similar 
to but not identical with those found in human blood. To this generalisation, 
however, there was a very important exception—namely, the anthropoid apes. The 
iso-agglutinins which occur in them are identical with those found in man. Of course, 
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it has not been possible to study many examples of the anthropoids, but sufficient 
has been done to establish the presence of these substances and their distribu- 
tion. Inthe gibbon, for instance, only the A factor is present; in the chimpanzee, of 
which eight examples have been tested (Landsteiner 5 and Hirschfeld 3), the A 
factor has been discovered but not B; in the orang both A and B have been 
found; unfortunately, no examples of the gorilla have vet been submitted to 
examination. 

Herein: lies a further answer to the now almost rhetorical question: How 
close is man to the chimpanzee-gorilla stock? Obviously very much closer than 
most of us care to admit. We would infer from these facts about the distribution 
of the factors in the anthropoids that man got them owing to his descent from an 
ancestor common to him and the anthropoids, that he probably started with all 
four groups, and that in his differentiation the percentages altered and im some 
eases whole groups dropped out. These facts concerning the distribution of the 
group factors in the anthropoids have led some anthropologists to open again the 
question of the polyphyletic origin of man. It is sufficient, however, if we assume 
the possibility of all four groups being present in ancestral man because of his 
affinities with the anthropoid stock. 

Blood-grouping being only a single anthropological character and therefore 
in classification not necessarily having any more weight than any other character— 
such as hair or pigmentation, for instance—has necessarily failed to revolutionize 
anthropology. Nevertheless, certain facts do stand out. In groups like the 
inhabitants of Europe the fluctuations of the group percentages do corroborate 
what is already conceded by everybody, that the inhabitants of Europe are 
thoroughly mixed. The broad distribution of A and B do suggest what nobody 
denies, that the ebb and flow of people has been from East to West, and West to 
East. When the analysis is pushed further great disappointment arises. The 
percentages fluctuate considerably in groups living in close propinquity and 
outwardly indistinguishable. For example, Grove, who investigated various 
Eastern races, found that groups of Ainus differing from one another in no other 
anthropological feature, were characterised by great differences in the percentages 
of their blood groups. Indeed, Ainus and Koreans showed similar blood groups, 
though very different in every other way. Also there was considerable likeness 
between Ainus and Malays in their biochemical index—a conclusion at variance 
with all other anthropological data of these people. 

Another surprising feature is brought out by the investigation of the American 
Indians and by the present investigation of the Australian aborigines. When every 
precaution is taken to exclude persons of mixed origin it is difficult to escape the 
conclusion that the pure-blooded members of these two races represent varietics 
of man characterised by possessing blood which contains the group specific sub- 
stances of one group only. The American Indian belongs entirely to the group QO, 
ie. group I, possessing neither the A nor the B factor, while the Australian 
belongs to the second group having the A factor only. 

Tt is to be noted that in the serum of both these races the agglutinins are 
present in the serum and go distributed that they conform to the distribution of 
these substances in races which have all four groups. In the American Indian, 
although neither the A nor the B agglutinogen is present, nevertheless the alpha 
and the beta agglutinin are present in the serum. Similarly, in the Australian, 
although he possesses only the A factor, nevertheless the beta agglutinin is present 
in his serum. If the ancestral man was homogeneous, it is difficult to see why 
the serological substances need have this distribution in races, where one or both 
agglutinogen factors are absent. It becomes explicable on the supposition that 
these races are derived from ancestors who possessed all four groups. 
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All these facts regarding the distribution of the iso-agglutinogens of human 
blood incline us to invert the almost universal way of looking at blood-grouping 
at this moment. Instead of this single anthropological character being expected 
clearly to stamp each variety of man, the problem is rather to explain how the 
existing varieties: of man obtained their present percentages and, indeed, how it 
is possible for a human type to escape the inheritance of all four groups and come 
to possess one only. Thus, because the rather pathetic sub-man of Australia has 
a high frequency of the A factor, we need not suppose that it implies a close 
affinity with the nordic superman who also possesses a high frequency of A. It 
has now become clear that it is possible for two races to mix and alter their 
percentage blood-grouping without changing any other anthropological feature, 
or, on the contrary, change their physical character and retain the original 
percentage. 

Let us suppose that the ancestral human family contained all four groups for 
the reasons given, viz., the distribution of these substances in the anthropoids and 
the presence of the agglutinins in the serum in their proper array even when the 
A or the B factor, or both, are absent. A pure A group with a percentage of not-A 
could arise from parents each with the genetic constitution of (A not-B, not-A not-B). 
This would give, theoretically, a percentage of 25 per cent. not-A. In the last of 
the series studied by us the actual percentage so far revealed of not—A is 34 per cent. 
Having regard to the actual number examined the probable error must be in the 
region of 4 per cent. We may well suppose that the actual results are practically 
in alignment with the expected distribution. Thus, it seems an inevitable conclusion 
that the ancestors of the Australian aboriginal started with this genetic constitution 
of blood-grouping. In order that this might be preserved and the type be 
restricted to a single group, it is necessary to suppose the ancestors must have 
been extremely few, for every addition to the original pair producing this type must 
have increased enormously the prospect of more than one group appearing in the 
descendants. The restriction of a race to a single group tells us nothing of the time 
when such a fortuitous inheritance could have happened, and it tells us nothing of 
the relative antiquity of races in which such a reduction occurred. It does, however, 
force the assumption that the start of such a race must have been from a few 
individuals who possessed the necessary genetic constitution. Such an assumption 
might be borne out by, and in turn tested by, the legendary accounts such a people 
might give of their origin. It is generally stated that the aborigines do not possess 
any such legendary lore. It is a task beyond our knowledge to examine critically 
the value of this suggestion either in the case of the Australian aboriginal or the 
American Indian. 

The coming together of ancestral individuals of the genetic constitution we 
have suggested may have been entirely fortuitous. But there is the possibility of 
other factors. The rate of man’s increase has been amazingly slow. Knibbs has. 
calculated that if man started from a single pair one million years ago, then the rate 
of increase has only been 0-00207 per cent. per annum, which is incredibly low. 
The mortality, of course, has not been entirely at random. Natural selection has 
always been at work. And it is possible the natural process may have been more 
highly selective in the case of certain blood groups. 

Much investigation has been devoted to determining the correlation, if any, 
between physical and physiological characters on the one hand, and blood-grouping 
on the other. Many highly suggestive results have been adumbrated. Malaria 
is said to decrease with group I and increase with the presence of group II. 
Infectious disease and cancer have also been studied in the same way. Obviously, 
a selective mortality in childhood would have a great effect on the blood group. 
distribution. Bodily constitution has been studied in relation to the distribution 
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of the group. The hypersthenic type is said to have a more frequent association with 
group II. However, no such investigations have yet been very conclusive, and in 
the present state of knowledge nothing definite can be said about such correlation, 
Nevertheless, it offers an attractive field for further study. 

The maintenance of such a characteristic blood-grouping as that which occurs 
in the two races mentioned must need a complete isolation maintained from the time 
of immigration until the period when the particular grouping was discovered. This 
suggestion is, of course, not improbable, for there is every reason to suppose that it 
must have happened in both the cases under discussion. Moreover, we get evidence 
from other sources that the Australian aboriginal represents a wonderfully homo- 
geneous type. Morant, working in the Eugenics Laboratory at University College, 
London, has arrived at this conclusion from a biometrical study of the physical 
data of the cranium of the aboriginal, and affirms his homogeneity except in the case 
of the aboriginal inhabitants of the northern part of Australia, the region where, 
from geographical circumstances, some intermixture is likely to occur. ‘This is also 
the region in which the natives show some slight departure from the pure A group 
type. Our own investigations have disclosed the presence of the B group in persons 
who were known to be of impure blood. 

When we find a considerable fluctuation in the group percentages of races who, 
so far as all other methods of examination go, are homogeneous, it suggests again 
the need of special investigation to determine the reason for this. We have already 
spoken of intermixture and differential mortality. Further, it occurs to us that 
selective mating may be a factor worthy of investigation. Can such customs as 
endogamic and exogamic marriage play a part here? This may be mere speculation 
but it does seem to us that a knowledge of the percentage blood-grouping of a people 
may confirm certain inductions of the cultural anthropologist and, at the same time, 
fluctuations within a group may suggest the need, and even the kind of investigation 
it may be desirable to carry further. 

Thus, we suggest the value of blood-grouping lies not in the first anthropological 
notions concerning it, viz., that it would almost automatically by itself mint out the 
races of man. Rather we believe that its service lies in its numerical value and its 
simple but definite hereditary nature, thus testing the validity of some anthropological 
hypotheses and suggesting other explanations and enquiries. 


SUMMARY, 


(1) Evidence has been brought forward to show that the pure-blooded aboriginal 
of Australia conforms to that blood-grouping in which only the A iso-agglutinogen 


is nt. 
2) The reciprocal relations between anthropology and blood-grouping have been 
briefly discussed. H,. WOOLLARD. 
J. B. CLELAND. 
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A Composite Tool from a co. Down Sandhill Site. By L. S. Gégan. | 46 

The object illustrated (Fig. 1) was excavated from a “ black layer” 
(inhabited horizon) in the sandhills at Dundrum, Newcastle, co. Down, Ireland, 
during the present season, by Rev. L. M. Hewson, Rector of 
Carbury, co. Kildare, a well-known Irish investigator and 
collector, with whose kind permission it is here published. 

The point at which it was found now stands out as an 
island, cut off by the sea and wind-driven sand from the 
main bank. This “ island,” of a few yards diameter, proved 
rich in artefacts of various kinds, including three pottery 
types (one a lamp), which I hesitate to date at the moment 
but which are hardly contemporaneous with our object ;* the 
arrow head (Fig. 2) found in the black layer of the main bank eat 
may furnish a better key to its true chrono-cultural horizon.t — 

The object in question is a compound tool formed from an L-shaped flake 
of flint struck directly from a core, some of the incrustation still remaining on 
the side. Every available edge, as also every available point except one, and 

a b 6 this latter probably broken off by accident, 

has been adapted for use. The apex of 
the long side is a burin or ripping-tool; 
below, at either side, are two hollow- 
chipped edges (scrapers?) worked from the 
back and front surfaces respectively; then 
. follow two pointed members, and two 
» other hollow-scraper adaptations ending 

in points, one of which, as already stated, 
is broken off. The base is adapted as 
a borer, with chipped hollowed outlying 








edges. 
a@—SIDE VIEW. b—INTERTOR (FRONT). In spite of its complexity a certain 
C—BACK d—BASE. symmetry in treatment is observable. No 
Fic, 1 (half). similar object from the Irish flint regions is 
known to me. The drawings are by Miss E. Barnes. L. 8. GOGAN. 


* The difficulties of sandhill associations are well known. See: Fox, Opell * A Settlement 
of the Early Iron Age.” Archcrologia Cambrensis, lxxxii, pp. 55-58. 
¢ Smith, Reginald A., “ Flint Arrow-heads in Britain.” Aschategio, vol, 76 (1926-27), 
ef. fig. 17. 
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Africa, Central: Technology. Young. 


A Note on Iron Objects of Unknown Origin from Northern 147 
Nyasaland. By the Rev. T. Cullen Young. 

At some point between 150 and 200 years ago a small group of men entered 
the territory which is now Northern Nyasaland. They came from the East, crossing 
Lake Nyasa, and to this day they bear the name of “ waMlowoka,” meaning “ the 
people of him who crossed over.” Tradition has it that they made the crossing of 
Nyasa, “ pa kapondo,”’ the nearest translation of which is probably, “on a plank.” 
Whatever name their leader bore at that time has been entirely forgotten and the 
name Mlowoka, i.¢., “He who crossed over,” is the only one by which he is known 
today. 

At the largest estimate, the small group did not contain more than ten men; 
that is to say, ten principals. No mention, of course, is made of women or followers, 
though, since they “came with 
much goods of cloth and beads,” 
some considerable caravan may 
have accompanied them. The 
point at which they crossed the 
lake is known, as is also the 
general line of their subsequent 
route. They came “ without 
war” and, by introducing the 
local family-groups to the value 
of ivory and the skins of the lion 
and the leopard, gradually came 
to exert an influence and acquire 
a prestige which resulted in a 
dynasty of “Chikuramayem bes,” 
the ninth direct descendant being 
recognised by Government to- 
day. 
The object of this note, 
however, is not the history of 
this interesting invasion of a 
primitive African area by the 
first ripple from an outside world 
of trade and individualism. A 
reconstruction of the history of 
the area has been attempted in 
my “ Notes on the Speech and ; 
History of the Tumbuka-Henga Peoples,” published locally in 1923. But it is 
necessary to try, before it becomes too late, to discover the original home of that 
small group. By a fortunate chance I possess one possible clue to a line of 
investigation which, by the assistance of others who may read this, may bring some 
result. That clue is represented by the photograph here reproduced (Fig. 1). 

Tradition has it that Mlowoka and his party “ came as Arabs”: which is to 
say that, not being genuine Arabs, they had an Arab appearance from their methods 
of dress and trading purpose. There is not the slightest record of Islamic customs ; 
no Book, no prayers, no circumcision. But from the grave of Mlowoka have come 
two things :— 

(a) fragments of Chinese crockery, 
(b) the shorter of the two iron “ implements " here reproduced (Fig. 1). 
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These were removed from his grave, at or near the surface, by the present 
Chikuramayembe, accompanied by Capt. W. H. Dye, late R.A.M.C., and now M.O. 
under the Tanganyika Mandate Government, by whom they were handed to me. 

The fragment of crockery has been identified as Chinese of the 16th or 17th 
century, and there is no difficulty in attributing it to the Bazar at Zanzibar or 
Kilwa, but the iron “ trident” is quite another matter. The second, and longer, 
of these was brought to me by the present-day representative of one of the original 
“ Mlowoka ” families when he knew that I was engaged upon the history of his 
country. Later, I got a third (broken) example of the same type, which is not here 
reproduced. 

The length of the longer specimen is just under four feet. 

The- known points are: (a) That the “tridents’’ were associated with 
kingship. (b) That they bear no relation whatever to any existing or remembered 
form of ironwork indigenous to the area. (c) That they create as much surprise 
when exhibited to the people today as they do to the European. (d) That the only 
known ironwork bearing any resemblance at all to these is reported from the Gulf 
of Guinea. For this fact I am indebted to Mr. Joyce at the British Museum, who 
now has the smaller “ trident” in his possession. (e) That an intelligent Yao of 
about forty years of age, on being shown the taller of the two in my house, said that 
his old mother had once told him that their ancient chiefs had always in their 
possession an “iron thing of branches ending in arrow-tips, which was never seen 
by common people but went where the chief went, concealed securely in a mat.” 

One or two indications suggest that although Mlowoka certainly came across 
Nyasa from the East in (as I read it) a plank-built dhow, and carrying, presumably, 
Zanzibar goods, yet his real home may have to be looked for in the West. One day, 
for example, I overheard a very old man who was mumbling about the old days, 
mention a hill, ‘‘ Nkarang’aza,” which is in all probability a reference to what 
today we know as Garanganze; and there are one or two other indications within 
the language itself. 

I venture, therefore, to reproduce this photograph in the hope that evidence 
may be discoverable elsewhere of similar design, and possibly similar attribution, 
which will throw light upon our local problem. 

The area involved is that left blank by Mr. Schapera in his article in Man for 
May upon Bantu Distribution, viz., the area lying between the awaNkonde at the 
north end of Nyasa and the Nyanja-speaking peoples of its south-west and southern 
shores. The awaNkonde, as a matter of fact, seem to have been later arrivals than 
Mlowoka and took over the area which they now occupy after an arrangement of 
boundaries (accompanied by the sacrifice of a man and an ox) with Mlowoka or his 
immediate successor. Previous to that date, which is probably within the closing 
decade of the 18th century, the land from the present Tanganyika-Nyasaland 
border in 9} 8. lat. to the River Dwangwa in 12} 8. lat., had, to some extent at least, 
been brought within the authority of Mlowoka and his “trident.” _ 

T. CULLEN YOUNG. 


Sociology. Evans-Pritchard. 
The Study of Kinship in Primitive Societies. By HW. E. Bvans- 
Pritchard. 148 


Now that ethnological investigations are being made by field-workers in many 
parts of the world, it may be useful to suggest new view-points from which they 
can make their observations. There is one aspect of kinship which appears to have 
largely escaped the notice of ethnologists, but the importance of which is so con- 
siderable that attention may well he directed to it. We know that a man's patterns 
of behaviour towards his kin are built up in the family organisation into which he 
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is born and in which he grows up. The importance of this “ initial situation” of 
kinship has lately been especially emphasized by Malinowski, who, in this respect, 
like many other ethnologists, has been richly rewarded by contact with the work 
of psycho-analytical writers. It is not necessary to discuss here this approach to 
the method of studying kinship, since there are several readily accessible books 
in which the genesis of kinship within the family has received special attention. (*) 
I wish to show in this note in what respect the potentialities of this approach have 
not been fully realised even by those who have most insisted on its use. 

Through the sentiments which a child builds up around those who associate 
most intimately with it—its mother, father, brothers and sisters in the ordinary 
patrilocal family—it acquires a large number of attitudes towards the extra-family 
world, e.g., towards authority, towards the opposite sex, and so on. Many of these 
attitudes are towards persons, especially towards relatives, and we know that the 
patterns of behaviour which a man observes towards his kin are due in the first 
place to an extension of his intra-family sentiments to include these people. Owing 
to the deep attachment of a child to its parents it takes over their dispositions 
towards its relatives. It imitates its parents and looks at its relatives through 
their eyes.(?) These dispositions become observable to it both as sucially prescribed 
behaviour-patterns and also as the real feelings of its parents towards these people, 
and such feelings are often revealed in the confidence of home life as something 
very different from the attitude which is expected in public. 

The reader must supply his own examples of this process from the areas which 
he knows best. The point which I am trying to bring out will Le seen more clearly 
if he commences to study the interaction of behaviour-patterns within the restricted 
family group of father, mother and small children. My own observations amongst 
the Azande of the Nile-Uelle Divide, a patrilocal people whose modes of descent, 
inheritance and succession are patrilineal, show that it is difficult to understand the 
authoritative and estranged attitude of a boy towards his mother unless we realize 
that the exclusive attachment to his mother in infancy undergoes a very profound 
change through daily contact with his father. The child ohserves the behaviour 
of his father towards his mother and largely takes it over as a model for his own 
attitude towards her. The behaviour of a Zande towards his wife is often different 
in a large polygynous family to his behaviour in # small monogamous one, and one 
may observe a corresponding difference in the child’s regard for his mother. 
Therefore to grasp the full meaning of the son-mother relationship we have to take 
into account not only the whole complex of mutual obligations and privileges, 
standardized modes of behaviour, biological and legal affinities and terms of uomen- 
clature composing this relationship, but we have equally to study those which 
compose the husband-wife and father-son relationships. In other words, when we are 
studying the behaviour-pattern of a son to his mother in any society, we should not 
content ourselves with following the line Son-Mother, as in Fig. 1 of the diagram helow, 
but we should follow also the lines Son-Father and Father-Mother as in Fig. 2. 


Fira. 1. Fic, 2. 
Father —- Mother 
Father — Mother cand Pies aay 


: \ 


‘ / 
f » + 
‘ ! 
! \ J 
Son Son 
This may seem a very obvious point to make,(*) but it is a commonplace which 
has been neglected even by those who have done most to direct our study of 
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primitive kinship. Thus Malinowski, in attempting to account for the affectionate 
response of a father to his babe in a society ignorant of physiological paternity, 
puts its down simply to an innate emotional attitude of the male buttressed by certain 
social rules. He does not discuss at all the possibility of the child entering into the 
well-developed sentiment of the man towards its mother, and producing the typical 
emotional reaction which we should expect according to Shand’s theory of the 
sentiments.(*) Let us take the sister’s son-mother’s brother relationship as another 
example and see how it has fared in theoretical treatment. The peculiar custom 
which enables a boy to “ steal” the goods of his mother’s brother in various societies 
in Africa and Polynesia has been given a pseudo-historical explanation by Sidney 
Hartland, Junod, and other writers. According to them this custom is evidence 
of a change from matrilineal to patrilineal descent.(5) The errors of such explana- 
tions, and the injuries which they do to anthropological research have been lucidly 
exposed in late years by several writers, and no arguments need be added to their 
criticism.(*) Malinowski has made a very full theoretical analysis of the attitude 
of sister’s son to mother’s brother in a Melanesian society with patrilocal residence 
and matrilineal descent and inheritance. He observes that the young man has a 
repressed hatred for his mother’s brother, and accounts for this by showing how the 
mother’s brother enters into his sister's family life in the essential role of authority, 
becoming in consequence the ogre of the “ matrilineal complex.”(7) Now, whilst 
Malinowski tells us that the attitude of sister (the boy’s mother) to brother (the 
boy’s mother’s brother) is very respectful and subservient, he tells us nothing of 
the attitude of a man (the boy’s father) towards his brother-in-law (the boy’s 
maternal uncle). But if one may guess from the accounts of Trobriand life published 
by this acute ohserver one would say that the attitude of the father towards the 
mother’s brother must be one of the most dramatic and deep seated reactions of 
Trobriand social life, and would at least partly account for some of the more lurid 
features of the CEdipus complex in this society. There is much in Malinowski’s 
account which leads one to think that deep and strong jealousy must exist between 
the two men, and if this is so it must inevitably colour the attitude of the boy 
towards his mother’s brother. Consequently we doubt whether Malinowski’'s 
view that the typical complex or sentinient towards the mother’s brother in the 
Trobriands has its origin without and not within the family circle is a correct 
interpretation. We suggest instead that the sentiment is formed within the family 
cirele and intensified by later and outside contact. 

Radcliffe-Brown has also given some attention to the sister's son-mother’s 
brother relationship in the paper referred to overleaf. In this paper he shows 
how social life within the restricted family,(*) produces a special pattern of behaviour 
between a son and his mother. This pattern, characterised by the freedom and 
absence of fear with which a child treats its mother, is extended to the mother’s 
brothers and sisters, and through them to the ancestral spirits of the maternal clan. 
Now natives certainly do extend behaviour-patterns in this way, with modifications 
due to person, age, sex, special upbringing and so on. The main criticism of 
Radcliffe-Brown’s treatment of the problem lies in the fact that he dissociates the 
sentiments of the child towards father and mother, whereas they interact and colour 
each other. We should think of them as intersecting circles of sentiment. If we 
apply the argument of this paper to the case in point we see that the writers quoted 
above have examined the attitude of sister's son towards the mother’s brother 
without taking into consideration all the relevant factors which are to be found in 
the full context of native life. The main relevant factor which they have neglected 
is the influence of the father in the formation of the sentiment towards the mother’s 
brother. 1 hope to develop my own view of this relationship at some length when 
I write my account of kinship amongst the Azande, but briefly it runs as follows : 
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The human family is essentially a twofold organization, i.¢., it is based on the 
relationship of man and wife, and this duality is to be scen also in the groups which 
are extensions of the family. Since marriage and the family have this dual nature, 
and since the two parents exercise the main formative influence over the character 
of their child in early life (at any rate in the patrilocal family), it seems probable 
that the child will have an ambivalent attitude towards any person about whom its 
parents have very different and pronounced feelings. Now, in most savage sovieties, 
the wife's brother is the pivotal relative in the institutions of marriage and the family, 
and the attitudes of husband and wife are more pronounced towards him than towards 
other members of their kin and are more pronouncedly different. We may there- 
fore be prepared to find some evidence of this clash of sentiment of the parents 
In the attitude of the child towards his mother’s brother. Such evidence may appear 
in the form of strong repressed dislike of the mother’s brother, such as Malinowski 
has unearthed in Melanesia, where it receives particular emphasis from the special 
Institutions, modes of residence, inheritance, descent, etc., which exist in this locality. 
On the other hand, in tribes such as the Bathonga or the Azande, where similar 
institutions act far more decisively and wholeheartedly in favour of the father’s line, 
and where consequently the friction is less severe, we find evidence for an ambivalent 
attitude towards the mother’s brother in various forms of ritual, one of which forms 
is “ritual stealing.” 

I cannot in so short a note develop or document my point of view any further, 
but I feel that the approach from this standpoint should he able to throw light on 
many kinship usages which have hitherto been imperfectly understood. It can be 
used to explain the attitudes of a man towards many more relatives than those 
mentioned in this note. For example, Mrs. Hoernlé suggests that the attitude of 
a man towards his father’s sister amongst the Hottentots can only be fully under- 
stood when we have examined the attitude of a man towards his sister,(*) .¢., of the 
boy’s father towards his father's sister. It may also help us to understand other 
kinship usages. For instance, [ think that it is quite possible that the terms of 
address used between brother and sister are sometimes taken over from those used 
by the parents in addressing their children.(™) 

I could multiply examples of this kind, but the reader can easily do so for 
himself. Finally, | may add that it is especially important that observations of 
the kind suggested in this note should be made for different types of family organi- 
zation, especially those in which the father is not a permanent resident member of 
the household, but simply visits his wife from time to time. It is only by such 
comparative observations that we can really hope to solve the problems of kinship. 

E. E. EVANS-PRITCHARD. 


REFERENCES, 

(*) See, for instance, Malinowaki: Seer and Repression in Savage Socfety, M27; The 
Sexual Life of Savages, 1020; and other writings. Radeliffe-Brown: “ The Mother's Brother 
in South Africa,” South African Journal of Science, 1025, Ernest Jones: Payrho-dAnoalysis, dru 
ed., 1023. Fligel: The Paycho-Analytie Study of the Family, and parcho-analytical literature 
generally. See also Mrs. Seligman’s paper on “ Inecat anel Deseent.” im wf AR. 192. 

(*) There can be no doubt that attitudes of this kind are not fixed aml permanent but 
undergo considerable modification in later life, since they vary with change of age, interests 
and social status. To take a very obvious example, the attitude of the child towards ita father 
and mother ja not the sane as that of the grown man. Or again, the attitude of a Loy towards 
his mother’s brother in a society with matrilineal descent intensifies as their contact becomes 
less agreeable. 

(7) It is a point which is realized by every mother in every European household. She, 
at least, knows very well that her children will model their attitude towards ber upon the 
behaviour of their father. This is probably true niufutie mufanlia of every society, 

{*) Sex and Repression in Savage Society, chap. V. Shand: The Foundations of Character, 
lst ecl., 1917. 
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(5) Sidney Hartland: Primitive Society, 1921. Junod: The Life of a South African 
Tribe, 2nd od., 1927. 

(*) See especially three papers by Radcliffe-Brown : ‘‘ The Mother's Brother in South Africa,” 
wide supra, and “‘The Method of Ethnology,” South African Journal of Science, 1923; and 
Max, 1929, 35. 

(7) I must refer the reader to Malinowski’s book, Sex and Repression in Savage Society, for 
the full meaning which he attaches to this expression and to other terms taken from psycho- 
analytical literature. 

(*) He is specially referring to the Bathonga nation, who have patrilocal residence and 
patrilineal modes of descent, inheritance and succession. 

(*) A. W. Hoerulé: “The Social Organization of the Nama Hottentots of South-West 
Africa,” Amer. Anthrop., vol. 27 (1925), p. 22. I am indebted to Dr. I. Schapera for this 
reference. He was also kind enough to discuss this paper with me. 

(**) Amongst the Azande, parents address children of both sexes by the term wili. A brother 
addresses his sister by the term dewili and a sister addresses her brother by the term hawili. 


Africa: Ethnology. Cline. 
An Antique Pipe-bow!l from the Siwa Oasis Depression. | 49 
By Walter Cline. Peabody Museum, Cambridge, Mass., U.S.A. 


On the last evening of my last visit to Siwa Oasis, in the Libyan Desert 
Captain G. M. Hillier showed me a small clay pipe-bowl (Fig 1) which had been sold 
to him by a Siwan. The Siwan claimed to have found it on the borders of the 
Oasis, near the ancient tombs, and regarded it as 
a common type of “antika.” Captain Hillier has 
\ often seen such pipe-bowls used by the local 
Bedawin, who say that they never make them 
themselves, but find them in the Siwa depression. 
When we questioned two Siwans who happened to 
be with us, they independently gave us the same 
account of these pipe-bowls ; recognizing the clay as 
similar to a Siwan variety, but admitting that 
the workmanship far excelled that of any modern 
Siwan potter. 

The paste is an even dark brown, very hard 
and smooth. The bow! and adjacent clay portion of 
the stem are about 14 inches in length. The bowl 
is ¢ inch high; flat at the bottom of the interior; 
and decorated on the sides and bottom of the 
exterior with heavy vertical corrugations, and in the 
centre of the outside bottom, to which these corru- 
gations lead, by a little rosette, reminiscent of the 
rosette stamped on modern Moroccan leather and 
ance NAN ANTIQUE rire-Bow” Tripoli silverware. A swelling about } inch broad 

SIDE AND Borrom views.  SUrrounds the stem at ? inch from the bowl; 

its summit and borders decorated with bands of 
geometric ornament, as shown in the figure. These designs may have been stamped 
rather than incised. 

Anyone who can identify this type of pipe-bowl would greatly oblige me by 





writing. WALTER CLINE, 

Obituary. Burkitt. 

Professor Louis Capitan. By Miles C. Burkitt, M.A. { 50 
In Dr. Capitan, prehistory has lost one of ‘‘the Old Guard.” Since 


Emile Cartailhac died one has thought of Capitan as the doyen of the subject. Of 
great energy as well as charm, he continued, in spite of advancing years, to keep 
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abreast of the times in prehistory, and most of the younger men were proud to count 
him as a friend. Not only did Dr. Capitan collect an almost unique series of the . 
relics of ancient man, but the list of his publications on prehistoric matters—even 
since 1910—is formidable. It is true that he often worked in collaboration—as, for 
example, in the case of the various publications on the painted caves in the late Prince 
of Monaco’s series—but, none the less, the work he produced was very extensive and 
extremely important. Dr. Capitan was not merely a collector and writer, he waa 
also a teacher, and as professor of the School of Anthropology in Paris he had a 
number of students of early man continually passing through his hands. During 
the war he made full use of his medical knowledge and worked devotedly in a hospital 
with hardly any intermission. Indeed, it was then he contracted an obscure disease 
from which he never really recovered. Yet at the various sessions of the Congresses 
of the International Institute of Anthropology in Liége, Prague and Amsterdam, he 
was full of energy and keenness. He often occupied the chair and contributed to 
the discussions. The short, bent figure with the long face and kindly smile will not 
be easily forgotten. It is sad to see the pioneers, who have helped to make the 
subject, leave the stage; but Dr. Capitan will take his place with Piette and 
Cartailhac among the distinguished prehistorians of the latter part of the last century 


and the early years of our present era. 


M. C. BURKITT. 


REVIEWS. 


Spain: Archwology. Breuil, Burkitt, 

Rock Paintings of Southern Anda- 151 
fusia. A description of a Neolithic 
and Copper Age Ari Group. By Abbé 
Henri Greuil and M. ©. Burkitt, with 
the collaboration of Sir Montagu Pollock, 
Bart. Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1928. 
Royal 4to. pp. xi+85. 10 plates, 54 figs., 
7 maps. 

This sumptuous volume, whose only 
fault it may be said at once is the lack 
of an index, is a monument to the skill 
and industry of the authors, and more 
especially the Abbé Breuil, who is respon- 
sible for most of the field-work, and for 
the descriptive letterpress. 

Although the largest cave in the series 
{Las Figuras) is barely 104 feet by 7, 
and 6 feet high, the walls contain some 
500 figures, painted in eight different 
tints on the rough surface, faded, and 
barely visible in the dim light. These 
have been drawn out in ertenso, and 
reproduced in a coloured plate. The 
colour age-sequence has been worked 
out from superposition, and in Las Figuras 
the details are described in sections accord- 
ing to colour. The colours in the other 
caves are also generally mentionerl. 

Sir Montagu Pollock, in his translation, 
has been able to adopt a fluent an easy 
style, which is eminently readable. His 
elaboration of Obermaier'’s evolutionary 
series of stylised human figures and his 
English nomenclature for the types, are 
a valuable contribution. 


Save for a few relics of the “ Old 
Masters,” and some figures of animals 
and birds of a later age, the reader 
expectant of iwesthetic enjoyment from 
this work will be disappointed. But 
not the archeologist. Here he has for 
the first time in their proper setting the 
mysterious signs ancl stylised figures with 
which the authors andl Dr. Obermaier 
had alreacly familiarise us. Truc, the 
general impression received is that the 
figures and designs have been drawn 
and scattered at random over the surfaco, 
yet such explanations as M. Breuil of 
his wide experience is able to offer are 
always arresting, convincing the curious 
student, who has material in plenty 
here for furious thinking, that there is 
much more in it than meets the oye. 

Mr. Burkitt's particular contribution, 
in addition to the excellent photographs 
of views, is the Introduction and Ceneral 
Conclusions. 

The latter are all too brief. He only 
whets our appetites with his cletails 
in discussing the raisvn défre of the 
paintings, which seems to be magico- 
“religious " in the more inaccessible cavea, 
and protective in some which seem to 
have sorved as dwellings. So alzo regarc- 
ing the age of the art aml the prorenance 
of the artists. We have contemporaneous 
pictures of men apparently armed with 
stone club-axes aml with copper axea, 
while the pottery discovered, and drawings 
strongly resembling megalithic tomb designs 
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and the well-known schist idols, all point 
to the Neolithic-Copper Age.* 

But the significance of the painted 
Azilian pebbles, which are widely accepted 
as representing some of the final evolu- 
tionary stages of stylised human figures, 
is not sufficiently considered. Can it be 
that at Mas d’Azil there was a Mesolithic 
survival right into the period of this 
(Group III) Cave Art? there is 
the interesting question of the cultural 
connection of South Spain with North Africa 
in later Mesolithic times; to be inferred 
from the distribution of the microlithic 
industry. In these caves the evolution 
of the stylised figures is traceable step 
by step, and signs remarkably like some 
of them are found, not only in the rock- 


drawings of Libya, but of the West Sudan | 


desert, and on the prehistoric or proto- 
historic Egyptian (? Libyan) painted 
poti Were the cave painters, then, 
these Mesolithic African immigrants who 
developed an art upon possibly moribund 
local traditions under improved biological 
conditions, and returned with it across the 
Straits? Mr. Burkitt rather seems to 
favour the idea of an art influence reaching 
Spain from North Africa. 

The caves tend to prove as numerous 
as the paintec plow, -£ soamg" tombs, and are 
potentially of ogous immense import- 
ance for elucidating problems of Time 
and Man. So that it is gratifying to 
learn, even, that there are hopes of 
further volumes some day. 

Meanwhile a corpus vot the stylised 
human, or possibly human, signs, with 
indications of colour and in their imme- 
diate setting, would be a most useful 
stopgap ! 

In the Preface thanks are rendered 
to Miss Dorothy Garrod for her hel = 
the production, to the Marguis of 
for undertaking the cost of the on aa 
plates, and to Professor Poulton for a 
generous grant from the Fund for Pro- 
moting the Study of “yt = Social 
Evolution. E. HOMAS: 
Europe: Archmology. ane 

Die zentraleuropdischer 15? 
Urrasse ; ein Beitrag cur Enistehung 
der weissen Rasse. By Dr. O. Hauser. 
Pp. 207. Weimar: Verlag fiir Urge- 
schichte und Ménschforschung. 1928. 

Neue Dokumente zur Menscheitsgeschichte, 
Bd. I. Edited by Dr. O. Hauser. Pp. 
332. Same publishers. 1928. 


* The curious female figure from Mujeres 





head, is strikingl are of the 
large-eared, bird- a Mo Goddess clay 
—— of North Syria, Cyprus and else- 
Ww 
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1. That there are sermons in stones 
may account for their ap to the 
emotions, not only in the British Isles but 
on the continent. The author of this book 
is at cross-purposes with many of his 
archeological colleagues, and although he 
does not explicitly accuse them of paro- 
chialism, he discloses his opinion of their 
minds and morals. It has long been 
evident that those who venture into litho- 
polemics should lead a blameless life and 
own @ stainless ancestry. Dr. Hauser 
attacks with vigour, and incidentally 
convinces us that his grievances are many. 
But grievances have no place in science, 
nor even in archmology, and to confuse the 
issue by confounding the adversary en- 
courages those personalities which are a 
joy, if not a penance, to the bystander. 
The author has, in fact, been provocative 
in his criticisms of those who disagree with 
him, and when he says of Breuil and 
Peyrony (at Combe Capelle),“ fiir sie galt 
es, immer nur schéne Funde zu sammeln, 
sie durch Peyronie in aller Welt verkaufen 
zu lassen, eine vollténende Publication in 
Paris zu schreiben um dann vom Staat 
immer wieder Grab bventionen zu 
erhalten,” we are in no doubt as to who 
goes into the pillory. Some things are 
not done, and others are not said. 

Apart from such excrescences, the book 
(apparently a second edition) is a statement 
of the author’s conclusions concerning 
what he regards as the first European 
white race, which he believes to have come 
in from the East before the arrival of the 
Aurignacians, with whom it later interbred 
to some extent, as it had already done 
with surviving Mousterians. Dr. Hauser 
finds the implements made by his ‘‘Urrasse” 
in France, Germany, Switzerland, and as 
far east as the desert of Gobi, whilst 
Pfedmost and a few other sites provide 
him also with skeletal material. What 
is often called the “warm Mousterian ” 
of Taubach and Krapina is assi to the 
New Race, and La Micoque affords the 
most cherished proofs of the correctness of 
the author's thesis. There are many 
illustrations of implements and sections of 
excavations, and Dr. Hauser has spared no 
pains to assure the reader of the firmness 
of his convictions. He is typically scorn- 
ful of those who cannot see in a flint what 
he can see, and there is some peril in 
suggesting that many of the implements 
figured are more than reminiscent of 
Acheulean and Mousterian forms, whilst 
others might be eoliths, or almost any- 
thing. This isa confession of inadequacy 
on the reviewer's part, but inadequacy is 
the fate of most of us when face to face 
with experts in the refinements of the flint 
technique of Palwolithic and Eolithic mana. 
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Dr. Hauser does not rely on typology, 
alone, however, but also on what he regards 
as conclusive stratigraphical evidence. 
Whether he is right or wrong can only be 
determined by a close study of the facts 
and artefacts, but neither as regards 
physical characters nor implements does 
the author's case for separating his Urrasse 
from the Paleoanthropic series bring 
conviction. 

It is a point of interest that Dr. Hauser 
regards Homo mousteriensis hauseri (“‘ mein 
Homo mousteriensis **—~and indeed it was 
his treasure-trove) as representing Acheul- 
ean man; the Ehringsdorf skull (1925) and 
the Galilee skull are both assigned to the 
New Race. It would appear also that this 
race left implements in England—but 
fortunately not in Ireland, as far as is yet 
known—in Kent’s Cavern and in Norfolk. 

It is a remarkable book, and the 
author's many years of enthusiastic labour 
entitle him to express strong views on the 
archeological questions involved. Archzeo- 
logists themselves are best left to the 
rigours of their own consciences. 

2. This volume contains over a dozen 
contributions by German archwologists 
and amateurs. The projected series of 
which it is the first part is intended to 
stimulate the study of the origin anc 
development of man, and perhaps also to 
chastenand restrain the “Nur-Theoretiker.”’ 
The editor gives a brief historical introduc- 
tion, which consists mainly of a trans- 
lation into German of a large part of 
Sir Arthur Keith’s Presidential Address 
to the British Association at Leeds in 1927. 
Amongst other subjects dealt with are new 
Paleolithic discoveries in the Neandertal, 
at Markklesberg (Leipzig), at Miremont and 
Combe Capelle, and in Westphalia. Neo- 
lithic finds in Brunswick and at Ladenburg 
are described, and there is a long article on 
the age and origin of the German people, 
by Dr. Karl Classen. Oberingenieur Fr. 
Hering discusses “‘ Wiedergefundene Ur- 
formen,”’ with especial relation to the 
mechanical principles shown in ancient and 
modern implements, and their adaptation 
to the hurman hand. 

The volume is well illustrated, and the 
series should afford useful opportunities 
for the publication of much material that 
might not otherwise be brought to the 
notice of archeologists and other interested 
students. H. 8. HARRISON. 


Europe: Archsology. Ktthn, 
Kunst und Kultur der Vorzeit 153 

Europas. Das Paldolithikum. By 

Dr. H. Kiihn. Berlin: 1920: Walter de 

Gruyter & Co. Pp. 503, with 6 coloured 

and 120 pts. and 8 maps. Price, 40 marks. 
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Dr. Kiihn, the editor of that excellent 
journal, Jpek, has written a book on the art 
and culture of quaternary Europe. The 
title is too modest. It gives no hint that at 
least a fifth of the space is devoted to the 
North African art group. This volume, 
which is yet one more of those immense 
and painstaking works of compilation at 
which the German genius excels, is 
intended to be followed by similar ones 
dealing with the art of the Neolithic and 
Bronze Ages, etc. It has taken three 
years to prepare, and Dr. Kiihn has him- 
self visited many of the principal sites in 
Europe and N. Africa. 

After an introductory chapter sketching 
what is necessary of the Palwolithic back- 
ground—the thorny problem of the number 
of glaciations in the ice-age is passed over 
as being purely geological and irrelevant 
—Dr. Kiihn divides his subject into three 
parts corresponding to the main groups: 
the Franco - Cantabrian, the Eastern 
Spanish and the North African. In each 
of these parts he precedes his discus<ion of 
the art itself with a long chapter giving the 
history of the discovery of the various sites, 
their excavation and publication, together 
with accounts of the problems they evoked 
and the opinions expressed about them. 
These chapters are most useful. The last 
chapter of the book discusses the religio- 
magic significance of the art as a whole. 
There are 120 photographic and six coloured 
plates, 8 distribution maps and many line- 
block figures in the text. 

I suppose Dr. Kiihn himself would attach 
most importance to the North African 
chapters of the book. He believes boldly 
that this art group is of Paleolithic date, 
such considerations as the presence among 
the engraved figures of Bubalus antiquus 
and other animals no longer indigenous 
to N. Africa having led him to this con- 
clusion. It will be remembered that in 
Hadschra Mektuba Dr. Obermai-r expressed 
no final opinion on this point. 

As an interesting book of reference Dr. 
Kiihn’s work is invaluable and should have 


a great success. au. B. 

Witchcraft. Kittredge, 
Witcheraft in Old and New 15 4 

England. By G. L. Kittredge. 


Harvard University Press. 1928, Pp. 641. 
Price 27s. 

Professor Kittredge has written a book 
on witchcraft of a type which is rather 
unexpected in these days. Its prototype is 
the Sadducismus Triumphatus of Joseph 
Glanvil, Chaplain in Ordinary to King 
Charles II. Glanvil treats his subject from 
the point of view of his times; and though 
his science may make the modern reader 
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smile, his was an honest attempt to account 
for certain well-attested beliefs. But that 
a modern writer on the same subject should 
have advanced no further in the scientific 
method than a parson of the seventeenth 
. century is a little surprising. Surely in 
these days of the scientific study of anthro- 
pology, especially of comparative religion, 
something more is required than a book 
which seems to have been written more or 
less as a series of articles. To read the 
table of contents is to be reminded of the 
heacli of Glanvil’s chapters in his 
Collection of Relations; here are the 
same mixture of subjects, ranging from 
haunted men and haunted houses to devil 
worship and witches’ sabbaths. Through- 
out the book it is evident that the horrors 
of the witch-trials have affected Professor 
Kittredge’s judgment to an extent of which 
he is probably unaware. The horrible 
description of the tortures, the persecution 
of otherwise innocent persons, especially 
women, are revolting; but they can be 
paralleled in the history of any country 
and are not peculiar to witch-trials. The 
last chapter of the book suggests that in 
it we have the true reason for writing the 
volume; for here he urges that the witch- 
trials of Salem were due to the influence of 
Old England, while the nobility displayed 
by the judge and jury in repenting (after 
the witches were ome was due solely 
to New England. oe Professor 
Kittredge’s own ay = us remember 
** that we are not attacking New England 
* in 1692, but Old England from 1593 to 
** 1712.” To the ordinary European mind 
the sensitiveness of the American on the 
subject of the Salem witches is incompre- 
hensible; and equally incomprehensible is 
the desire to shirk the responsibility for 
the trials. Professor Kittredge makes a 
sng point of the rehabilitation of the 
v. George Burroughs, who (if the 
evidence of the witch-organisation is to 
be believed) was the head of the Salem 
coven; the rehabilitation was effected after 
the man's execution, and Professor Kitt- 
sees in it something new and extra- 
ordinary: “‘the public repentance and 
“recantation of judge and jury in Massa- 
* chusetts have no parallel in the history 
** of witchcraft.” sia a historian geo 
Kitt e is singularly forgetf: both 
can a Are and Gilles < 4 Rais were 
executed as witches and rehabilitated ; in 
the case of Joan there was a public recanta- 
tion and tance of those of her judges 
who were still alive. Professor Kittredge’s 
book is, however, a storehouse of facts 
concerning witch-trials, invaluable to all 
who are working on the subject. The 
number of authorities quoted shows the 
immense amount of research which he has 
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devoted to the work. It is unfortunate 
that he did not give those authorities in. 
alphabetical order and ~ facilitate refer- 
ence. M. A. MURRAY. 


Haiti. Seabrook, 
The Magic Island. W. B. Seabrook. { 55 
London: G. G. Harrap & Co., Ltd., 

1929. Pp. 320. 19 illustrations in black 
and white and 27 photographs. 12s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Seabrook in this book has given for 
the first time, from direct observation, a 
full and illuminating account of the Voodoo 
ceremonies and beliefs practised by the. 
negro inhabitants of Haiti. Whilst offi- 
cially the islanders are Roman Catholics, 
they preserve, side by side with an alle- 
giance to this imposed religious creed, a. 
deep-rooted belief in magic and the venera- 
tion of a number of pagan gods. Mr. 
Seabrook was admitted to the ceremonies 
he witnessed as an initiate, just as Sir 
Baldwin Spencer and his colleague were 
always treated as fully qualified members 
of the Arunta tribe in Australia. This 
privilege has enabled both authors to 
observe and place on record rites and 
ceremonies of which we should otherwise 
be almost totally ignorant. Students of 
comparative religions will find much to 
interest them in the Voodoo ceremonies. 
In the sacrificial rites especially are features 
that are st ly reminiscent of the 
Egyptian cult of the Apis Bull, and of 
the Taurobolium in the rites of Cybele. 
The animal sacrifices as now carried out are: 
probably the late derivatives of what were 
originally human sacrifices. 

Magic as a potent force is still firmly 
believed in. The magician in Haiti is 
employed, like his colleagues in other lands, 
to rise to the occasion in all sorts of difficult 
and critical situations. He may cure the 
sick, raise the dead, avert storms, ad- 
minister love-charms, and performa hundred 
different functions for the benefit of man— 
or the reverse—as occasion may arise. 

This work, though not avowedly an 
anthropological book, is an important 
contribution to anthropology. To the 
scientific reader, accustomed to a cold and 
ponderous method of presenting a case, 
to the footnotes, bibliographies and critical 
apparatus of a scientific memoir, the light. 
and breezy style of Mr. Seabrook’s narra- 
tive may come as rather ashock. Having 
once commenced to read the book, how- 
ever, no reader—lay or learned—will put 
it aside, for its interest and charm will 

hold the attention till the last page is 
reached. The photographic illustrations. 
are .interesting and well produced, but 
the drawings by Mr. Alexander King, 
though striking and skilful, appear to the 
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reviewer, unschooled as he is in this style 


of art, as grotesquely ugly. There are, 


doubtless, many, however, to whom the 


drawings will make a strong appeal. 
WARREN R. DAWSON. 
Tibet: Ethnography. Bell. 


The People of Tibet. By Sir Charles 1 56 
Bell, K.C.LE., CMG. Pp. xx + 
aaa with 3 maps and 55 plates. Oxford, 

In 1910 a Chinese army advanced on 
Lhasa, and the Dalai Lama sought refuge 
in British India. In 1911 civil war in 
China enabled the Tibetans to expel the 
invaders and his Holiness returned to his 
capital with generous feelings towards his 
friends in need. In 1920 Sir Charles Bell 
was welcomed in Lhasa on a mission of 
goodwill, His previous service among the 
Tibetans of Bhutan and Sikkim, and his 
personal friendships with the Dalai Laima 
and his ministers give him a view of the 
Tibetan homeland very different from 
that of earlier writers whose approach to 
the capital was banned. This beautifully 
illustrated ‘‘ miscellany of facts,” as he 
modestly calls it, is full of interest to the 
student of human culture. Its purpose is 
to describe the life of the people in their 
own homes. Every stratum of society 
comes within the author’s kindly survey, 
from noble families founded before the 
Norman Conquest to the humblest beggars, 
and he has much to say of the women and 
the children. Religion anc other matters 
he reserves for a later volume. 

Indian Buddhism is the chief factor in 
Tibetan culture, but its rules do not square 
easily with the Tibetan climate. Animals 
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borderlands, rice, fruit and vegetables 
cannot grow, and even barley is difficult to 
raise. Butchers, of course, must go to 
hell, but as their sin is pooled among the 
entire population, it does not amount to 
much per head. So even high lamas 
indulge in meat, with a prayer that the 
yak or sheep they cat may be reborn in a 
higher state. 

Death, too, presents difficulties ; fire needs 
wood, which is scarce; the earth is often 
frozen too hard for burial; to consign 
bodies to rivers makes the water unpotable 
and murder too easy; 80 corpses are 
broken up and given to the vultures, 
inhumation being reserved for infants and 
the victims of infectious disease, cremation 
for priests of note, while two or three noble 
families of high antiquity observe the 
ancient rite of embalming. 

Tibetans of all ranks are conspicuously 
courteous, in spirit as well as in form; they 
resent brusqueness, and an ill-mannered 
foreigner goes in peril of his life. Women, 
as usual in polyandrous communities, are 
treated with great respect, more so even 
than in Europe; only in the sphere of religion 
does the Indian tradition of feminine in- 
feriority survive. Above all, and in spite of 
their merciless climate, the Tibetans are a 
merry folk; picnics, two or three a month, 
are a national institution, and even sporting 
England can hardly rival the annual three 
weeks’ janmboree of prayer and play with 
which the New Year opens. 

Sir Charles has done good service in 
publishing these pleasing pictures, for the 
Tibetans are one of the few nations of Asia 
whose culture has not yet been shattered 
by the impact of “ civilization.” 





are abundant but, except in Himalayan F. J. R. 
CORRESPONDENCE. 
Sociology. Radcliffe-Brown. Amongst the 


Bilateral Descent. 


To the Editor of Man. { 57 

Sia,—In reply to the letter of 
Mrs. Seligman I must express regret that I 
failed to make my meaning clear. May I offer 


a few explanations ? 

By descents ” T understand membership of 
a closed group (social segment) determined at 
birth by the fact that a parent belongs to that 
group. Even if both parents belong normally 
to the same group, as in Indian castes, descent 
is not properly “ bilateral’’ since, in North 
India, it is strictly the caste of the father that 
determines that of the child. 

Mrs. Seligman is “ unable to guess “ what 
I mean by “the combination of matrilineal 
descent groups with patrilineal descent groups 
in one system.”” In Ashanti every person 
belongs to a matrilineal “ blood” clan and 


toa aac “ spirit "’ clan. 
Ova-Herero every perscn belongs to a matri- 
lineal eanda and to a patrilineal oruzo. In the 
Congo region it scems that every person belongs 
to a matrilineal ehanda and to a patrilineal 
Invila, In Australian tribes with four sections 
or cight subsections every person belongs to 
one of a pair of matrilineal moicties and one 
of a pair of patrilineal moieties. In the Mara 
and other tribes we find every person belonging 
to one of four named patrilineal semi-moieties 
am’ to onc of two anonymous matrilineal 
moieties. In the Dieri tribe every person 
belongs to a patrilineal local horde with its 
own localised increase cult for certain plants 
and animals and also to a non-localixed 
matrilineal totemic clan. In many tribes of 
Eastern Australia every person belongs to a 
patrilincal horde or local group, generally 
exogamous, and also to a matrilincal exo- 
famous totemic clan. In Ranon (Ambrym) 
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every person belongs to a matrilineal batutun 
and to a patrilineal bwulim. In the south-west 
coastal region of Pentecost every person 
belongs to a matrilineal moiety and to a 
patrilineal local clan (‘* Anthropos,”” XXIII, 
448 #7q7.). All these seem to me to have some- 
thing important in common, namely, that they 
provide adequate social recognition of kinship 
on both sides and in both lines by means of 
the two sets of descent groups. More com- 
monly, of course, where one and only one, set 
of descent groups is found, the recognition of 
kinship on both sides is provided in patrilineal 
systems by a special relation between the child 
and the mother’s group (¢.g., the Basuto), and 
in matrilineal systems by a special relation 
a the child and the father’s group (¢.g., 
w). 

Mrs. Seligman explains that she applies the 
term “ bilateral descent "’ only to the systems 
of Ambrym and Australia, without, however, 
giving a definition of the term. 

The four sections of Australian tribes are 
groups of persons who, by the classificatory 

tem, stand in certain definite relations. 
hus, in its simplest form, I and my 
“brothers,” “father’s fathers" and “son's 
“ sons" form one group. Our fathers and 
sons torm another, and sc on. The sections are 
not descent groups in the ordinary sense, but 
the system does really include two sets of 
direct descent groups. often anonymous, 
namely, one pair of patrilineal moieties each 
containing two sections (AD, BC) and one 
pair of matrilineal moieties (AC, BD). 

Even if it were correct to speak of the 
sections as having “‘ bilateral descent,” I do 
not think we should gain anything by the 
new term. But it is not correct. In most 
tribes irregular marriages take place, i.c., 
a man takes a woman outside the section 
within which he should marry if his marriage 
is regular. In such instances, in the majority 
of Australian tribes, the section membership 
of the child is determined through the mother 
alone. As the natives put it, they “throw 
“ away the father.” The same thing is true 
of tribes with eight subsections. We know of 
only one tribe—the Aranda—where, if our 
information is correct, it is the mother that 
is “thrown away” and membership of the 
section is determined through the father. It 
seems to me very misleading to speak of a 
system of this kind as one of “ bilateral 
descent.” 

Now as to Ambrym. In Ranon descent in 
the batutun is matrilineal, and descent in the 
bwulim is patrilincal. The term “ bilateral 
descent ’ would therefore seem to be applic- 
able only to the six wor (lines, classes, or, on 
my terminology, sections). But the wor or 
“line ” is spoken of by Deacon and apparently 
by his informants always as a subdivision of 
the patrilincal bwulim. It is true that a wor 
is constituted by those persons who belong to 
the same rilineal bwulim and also to the 
garne matrilineal batutun. But does it really 
help matters to say that these lines, classes or 
sections have “ bi 1 descent” when they 
seem to be considered by the natives as sub- 
divisions of patrilineal groups ? 
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Mrs. Seligman’s letter raises many points 
that it is not possible to deal with here, but 
there is one matter that I must beg you to 
allow me to refer to. 


I do not think that the Australian section 
system is “a combination of two forms of 
“social organisation’ (Man, June 1929, 
p. 112, seventh line from bottom of first 
column). I re it and the others mentioned 
above as each being a form of social organisation 
combining patrilineal descent groups with 
matrilineal nt groups. 


When I use the word combination I do not - 
mean to assume that the elements of the 
combination once existed separately and 
then were united together; that, to use Mrs. 
Scligman’s phrases, “ they actually functioned 
“in two separate societies before the 
“«eombination ‘took place.” If I say that the 
=. political system combines monarchy 

aristocracy with representative parlia- 
mentary government by a party system, I do 
not assume that these three things functioned 
in three separate societies before the ‘‘ com- 
“ bination took place.” (A woven cloth 
combines warp and woof, but warp and woof 
do not exist till the cloth is made.) 


I am sorry that I have also failed to make 
clear, at any rate to Mrs. Seli , my general 
attitude towards history. am thoroughly 
convinced that it is impossible to re a 
complete understanding of any element of 
culture—language, art, religion, social organisa- 
tion—without a profound and extensive study 
of history. But it must be real history, not 
conjectured history. We must know in detail 
how languages, etc., actually have changed. 
We cannot be helped, I believe, but rather we 
shall be hindered, at any rate at the present 
stage.of anthropological studies, by conjectures 
as to how they may have changed. Hypo- 
thetical reconstructions of an unknown past do 
not and cannct add anything at all to cur 
understanding of the nature of culture and the 
laws of its growth and change, but, on the 
contrary, must necessarily be based on assump- 
tions as to that nature and those laws. In the 
present state of our studies such assumptions 
cannot be proved and are likely to be wrong. 


It would be ridiculous of me to object to 
anyone who wishes to do so speculating about 
the past or future of culture or language in 
any part of the world. Iam even quite willing 
to do so myself, though I think it would be 
extremely rarely that my speculations or 
conjectures would be worth making public 
The thesis of my note in Man (35) was that 
the attempts to make conjectural history 
of social organisation (from Morgan to 
Frobenius and Rivers) have been based on, 
and have been responsible for propagating, 
@ serious misconception of the nature of kin- 
ship and descent, and this has had an 

ortunate influence on field-work. 


Yours faithfully, 
A. R. RADCLIFFE-BROWN. 


) : 
23rd July, 1929. 
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SKULL ORNAMENTATION AMONG THE KONYAK NOGAS OF ASSAM. 
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ORIGINAL ARTICLES. 


With Piate M. 
Assam: Religion. Hutton. 


A Note on the Method of Skull Ornamentation practised 
among the Konyak Nagas of Assam. §y.J.H.AHution. With Plate M. 158 

Early in 1928 I learnt of the practice by Chi, a trans-frontier Konyak Naga 
village, of a custom of ornamenting the skulls of dead chiefs, but was unable to see 
or obtain a specimen till July 1929, when I came by the one illustrated here. 
(Pl. M, Figs. 1 and 2.) 

Some of the hair of the dead man is stuck on to the forepart of the skull, in front 
of the spot where his hair was parted in life, to form a sort of fringe. The orbits 
are filled with white pith, in the centre of which the eye is represented by a bit of 
looking-glass, and a nose of pith is also provided. The whole is painted in blue 
pigment (? indigo dye from Strobilanthes flaccidifolius) with the tattoo pattern 
used in life. The skulls are probably kept in pots covered with flat stones* and 
produced on special occasions and feasted. If so produced they are probably placed 
on some sort of seat and covered at the back with a cloth, as in the administered 
village of Namsang,t where, however, the skull is not provided with artificial eyes 
and nose, and the forehead is painted with a miniature of the chest tattoo pattern, 
since Namsang does not tattoo the face. In Kongan paint seems also used to 
represent the hair. 

The addition to skulls of imitation eyes and noses is, of course, well known in 
Oceania. Ratzell (I, 190) illustrates one from the Marshall Islands. Frazer 
(“ Belief in Immortality,” I, 398) refers to the painting of skulls of relatives in 
New Britain, and there are skulls with artificial eyes from Astrolabe Bay, Rubiana, 
Malekula and Torres Strait in the Pitt Rivers Museum at Oxford. Hose and 
McDougall do not seem to mention the practice in Borneo, but Ratzell (I, 135) 
illustrates an enemy skull from Borneo with painted top, hair, and artificial eyes 
and nose, and Marryat (“ Borneo and the Indian Archipelago,” p. 13) speaks of 
heads (of enemies, that is) fantastically painted and having pieces of wood, painted 
to imitate eyes, inserted into the sockets. 

It will be noticed that the specimen photographed lacks the lower jaw. The 
sanctity which attaches to the lower jaw is so great that even the depraved 
individual who was prepared to abstract and alienate his noble relatives skull 
dared not take away the lower jaw. That, he said, was incredibly tabu. This 
importance of the lower jaw is obscure, but may be observed in many parts of the 
Naga Hills and adjacent areas. The jaw of an enemy head is separated from and 
separately disposed of in many Konyak villages, and does not come with the skull 
to the chief's veranda. On the other hand, it is not separated from the skulls of 
ancestors, and in many villages is preserved with the skull in the case of enemy 
heads also. In the Khasi Hills,§ as in Borneo, the lower jaw of an animal slain 
at the funeral feast is the part specially associated with the remains of the deceased. 
An expression in Chang Naga possibly indicates the inwardness of these practices. 
To signify a yawn the Chang says “ sou sai-ta,” ie. “ the ghost is dancing,” sou 





* Seo Mem. Aaiat. Soc. Bengal, XI, i, “‘ Diarics of Two Tours in the Unadmimistered Area 
East of the Naga Hills" (1929), Pl. 9, Fig. 3. Mén is the next village to Chi, and the customs 
of the two are almost identical. 

+ M.AS.B., loc. cit., p. 36. 

{ Ibid. p. 35, and Pl. 6, Figa 2? and 4. 

§ Gurdon, “The Khasis,” p. 132 (2nd edn.). 

4] Hose and McDougall, “ Pagan Tribes of Borneo,” I, 65; Hose, “ Natural Man," p. 140. 
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being that particular attribute of a human being which manifests itself as 
a malignant ghost after his death, with an external resemblance to the dead man, 
as distinct from yempo, that manifestation of the soul which migrates to another 
world. I suggest that it is particularly to the lower jaw that the ghost attaches. 
This ghost, in the Chang Naga belief, at any rate, is mortal and ultimately perishes. 
Should this view be correct it might furnish a plausible explanation of the Thado 
practice of not decapitating a bitter personal enemy in the usual way, but of cutting 
off the upper part of the head so as to leave the lower jaw with the body. The 
explanation given, that this form of decapitation is useful for the information of 
the deceased's friends that the slayer was moved by personal animus, is not 
convincing, whereas if he knew that the deceased had bitter feelings against him he 
might reasonably expect the ghost to be particularly malignant and better left 
behind even at the cost of part of the prize. It is worth noting that in Africa 
a definite belief is found as to the association of the ghost with the lower jaw, for 
the Baganda separate the jawbones of their kings and build special dwelling-plices 
for them in which the ghost which attaches to them can be consulted.* Similarly 
we may, perhaps, infer that the executioner in Guinea, who keeps off the ghosts of 
his victims by hanging their jawbones on the wall of his house,t is possibly able to 
accomplish this by retaining control of the jawbone to which the ghost attaches, 
while the Ewe people of Togoland,t in Africa, precisely as the Toradja,§ of 
Celebes in Indonesia, attempt to induce game to come into their power through their 
possession of the jawbones of the similar species they have already taken. Is it 
possible to regard the occurrence of this belief in the attachment of the soul to 
the jaw in the Indonesian area as implicated in the distribution of the Oceanic 
Negroids ? J. H. HUTTON 


rs 


el 


Obituary. Haddon. 

The Rev. E. Baxter Riley. By A. C. Haddon, Sc.D., F.R.S. 159 

We regret to record the death of the Rev. E. Baxter Riley, of the L.M:S., 

a Fellow of the Institute. Mr. Riley was born at Burnley on 6th May, 1868, and 
was appointed by the London Missionary Society to New Guinea in 1899, where he 
was associated with Dr. W. G. Lawes at the training institution at Vatorata. After 
the murder of James Chalmers at Goaribari, in 1901, Mr. Riley was put in charge of 
the Fly River Mission in 1902, and made his headquarters on Daru. In addition to 
much pioneering work he supervised numerous effective mission stations in the Fly 
estuary and to the west; at Daru he gathered about him a number of boys and girls, 
in the education of whom he was ably assisted by his devoted wife, an Australian 
teacher, formerly Miss J. M. Maclean. Every boy also received instruction in 
building, mechanical engineering, farming, dairy work, etc. The little launch in 
which he travelled—and in which my daughter and I have also travelled—was run 
by engineers he had trained; other boys were responsible for the electric light of the 
station. Under his care many Papuans have become qualified as teachers and 
preachers. I can testify to the broad and solid foundation on which Mr. Riley based 
his education of the natives, and to the affection which he and Mrs. Riley received 
from them. After a long illness, he died at Lindfield, near Sydney, on 30th August, 
1929. Owing to this wide experience and sympathy Mr. Riley had an exceptional 
knowledge of natives, some of which he incorporated in his only book, “ Among 
Papuan Headhunters,” 1925. This book contains a great deal of new and valuable 
ethnography, despite the fact that the publishers drastically abbreviated his original 
manuscript. There is no doubt that Mr. Riley had a considerable amount of 


* Frazer, “Golden Bough,” VI, 167 s9¢. + Ibid., TI, 171. 
t Ibid. VIX, 24. § I, 109. 
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knowledge of practices that, in his position, he could not publish without offending 
a certain class of readers. At the time of his death Mr. Riley was correcting the 
proofs of his Kiwai reader and other publications. He has also prepared a grammar 


and dictionary. A. C. HADDON. 
India: Magic. ren ee Gordon. 

Momiyai. 6y Capt. D. H. Gordon. { 
It is a strange thing that whereas the generality of natives, even those 60 


partially educated, of Northern India (and for all I know of Southern as well), know 
of and, even though they may joke about it, believe firmly in momiyai, and though 
this curious specific is now wholly recognized as the peculiar possession of the English 
in general and the Government in particular, relatively few English people in India 
have ever heard of it. Now the reason for this is not far to seek. The method 
of procuring momiyai is, as I shall explain later, so disreputable that the subject is 
a delicate one. No amount of ridicule can possibly convince even the superficially 
educated Indian that we do not know all about momiyal, and share in the benefits 
of that sinister preparation. I have found the word in a Punjab dictionary written, 
[ think, by a Sikh, where it says: “ A very high-priced medicine, said to be extracted 
“from the human head. This ‘ Qateocolla,’ or rare medicament, in reality consists 
“of hardened tar, petroleum or lignite.” 

Penzer, in his notes to The Qcean of Story, gives the following quotations 
concerning momiyai. In vol. xi: “ This word means literally * extract of mummic * 
* (mémiyaé), and originally meant this. In India it is properly a kind of bitumen, 
“said to be brought from Persia and elsewhere.... It is said to be extracted 
“ from the heads of coolies who emigrate to the colonies, by hanging them head 
* downwards and roasting them over a slow fire. The threat of extracting from the 
“ head of a child is therefore an active deterrent.” This is unquestionably the best 
threat with which to subdue the cheekiness of the Indian guttersnipe. ‘* Ham 
tum se momiyai nikalenge,” said with intention, soon sends them scuttling off. In 
vol. iii we find: “In India a most potent charm known as momiai can be obtained 
“ as follows: a boy, as fat and black as possible, is caught, a small hole bored in 
“ the top of his head and he is hung up by the heels over a slow fire. The juice 
“ or essence of his body is in this way distilled into seven drops of what is then 
“ called momiai. This substance possesses healing properties of a supernatural 
“ kind. Sword-cuts, spear thrusts, wounds from arrows and other weapons of 
“ warfare are instantly cured by its use, and he who possesses it is practically 
* invulnerable.” 

Whatever the associations momiyai had in ages gone by, it is now, as I have 
said already, exclusively attributed to the English. The following authentic anecdote 
will make this quite clear. An officer of my acquaintance was having a dispute 
with a station coolie as to the proper payment he should receive, and though familiar 
with the language he was stumped by the recurrence of the word momiyal, and 
called his servant to find out what it was the man wanted. The servant said: 
* Sahib, this man says if you wish you need pay him nothing, but will you give him 
‘a small portion of momiyai?’ As my friend, common to most Englishmen, had 
not the foggiest idea as to what momiyai might be, the coolie was summarily ejected. 
Being, however, curious about this momiyai, and not being able to get his servant to 
admit that he knew what it was, this officer tackled one of his Indian clerks, a man 
of some education. The clerk for some time, however, proved equally coy. In 
the end, however, he said: “ Well, I know that you will think us very atupid people, 
* but the fact of the matter is that what we cannot understand is that whereas 
* when we take leave we occupy our time sitting about doing nothing, you English 
“ people are always wanting to exert yourselves in some form of sport. We can 
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“ attribute this to nothing except momiyai.” Pressed as to what momiyai might 
be, he said: ‘“‘ When in civil hospitals a man’s death is certain, then before life is 
* extinct the man is taken away to a secret room where he is hung up by his feet 
** and a hole bored at the base of his skull from which the vital essence of the man 
* is extracted. This is momiyai, and this is why people will move dying relatives 
** back to their homes rather than leave them in hospital.” 

In corroboration of this particular formula for extraction I would cite the case 
of a wealthy and shrewd old man who, when he felt that his span of life was finishing, 
asked to be allowed to make some public benefaction to his local city. It was 
suggested that he should build a hospital, and in this idea he concurred, and showed 
the greatest interest. He insisted on having the plans of the hospital shown to him, 
and when he discovered that the architect had designed one of two storeys nothing 
would persuade him to sanction it, or to give his reasons for not doing so. His 
hospital was going to be all on the ground floor or not at all. 

There can be little or no doubt what was in the old man’s mind. Second storeys 
were much too far removed from the opportunities of observation to suit him. In 
fact a second storey was just calling out for a momiy&i room. 

Personal inquiries on this subject, after overcoming the initial coyness, have 
brought out the following points and variations :— 

First, every villager in Northern India undoubtedly knows of and firmly 
believes in momiyai, and, though details may differ, has fixed ideas about the 
methods by which it is procured, none of them flattering to their English rulers. It 
is believed, further, that momiyai is a prime medicinal specific conferring boundless 
physical and mental energy, and curing all ills; also that it has the properties of 
a touchstone and is used by the Government to turn base metals into gold and 
silver ; and, moreover, that it possesses talismanic powers securing good fortune and 
averting evil. 

These benefits, taken into consideration together with those enumerated by 
Penzer, quoted above, are sufficient reason indeed for the temerity of the request of 
the station coolie. All Indians hope for the best when making the most outrageous 
demands, so, in that man’s mind, at any rate, it is confirmed that the sahibs have 
momiyai, but that they are not parting with it, and that mention of it in their 
presence is an injudicious proceeding. 

Besides those already given there is yet another account of the production of 
momiyai. In every large city there is supposed to be a place where the manufacture 
of momiyai is carried on with the knowledge and consent of Government. To this — 
place strangers to the city, whose absence will not readily be noticed, are lured, and 
there they are boiled in a large cauldron which boils them away until there remains 
nothing but that irreducible residue which is momiyai. Akin to this there is the 
story of the haunted bungalow near Murree, where, so legend says, once dwelt the 
M6m-butti Sahib who used to lure small native boys by catching their eye in a 
small mirror and so lead them to this bungalow, where he killed and boiled them, 
skimming off their fat and from it making candles with magic powers. 

Since starting these notes an extremely sketchy and somewhat garbled version 
has appeared in the Times of India Illustrated Weekly, entitled The Mummayii (the 
italics are mine), by H. A. Brinkworth. There is only one paragraph of any interest, 
which, if it has been correctly recorded, provides a possible variant. 

“The Mummayii, sahib, are boots (evil spirits) that lead a man to the place 
“ whence he never returns, where he is bound, and with his head hanging downwards 
“* his legs are tied to a branch of a tree; the Mummayii then pierce his head in several 
“ places and extract that which is the very life substance and spirit of the man. 
* From this is made a wonderful medicine which makes men wise and restores their 
* lost vitality that they may live well and long. It is sold by the Kabulis.” 
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Why these bhiits should extract this for the benefit of the Kabulis, and in what 
manner the latter obtain it from the former, is, however, not specified. Further, 
also, an Englishman is represented as having fallen a prey to “ The Mummayii,” 
which is quite at variance with the whole momiyai tradition. The point, however, 
that I should like to emphasise again, which is of no small importance, is that 
momiyai is believed by the bulk of the masses in Northern India to be the secret 
of the superiority of the English, and the indisputable fact that the bulk of the 
English know nothing about it is universally discredited as a caloulated evasion 
of the truth. D, H. GORDON. 


Rhodesia: Religion. Shropshire. 
The Initiation of a Doctor of the WaBarwe Tribe. By the Rev. | bi 
Denys Shropshire, CLR. 

This year I gave over my holiday of a month to an anthropological research 
trek amongst the tribes in the north-east of Southern Rhodesia and spent some 
time amongst the WaBarwe, who fought with the Portuguese as late as 1917. 
While staying in one of their villages, the head of the village, who is also a Nganga 
(doctor), told me that he was about to initiate his son into the medical profession, 
and invited me to the ceremony. 

He explained to me that a year ago his son suddenly fell ill and was sent to a 
doctor, who, after having thrown the hakata (divining bones), told his patient 
that he was suffering from the possession of a healing Shawe (spirit) and that the 
spirit would continue to trouble him until he made up his mind to propitiate it by 
himself becoming a doctor. The patient endured this sickness for a year, until 
the final propitiation and initiation ceremony took place, which I shall now describe. 
Though I inquired, I was not told that he endured any other privations except that 
he was forbidden to eat certain foods. He _ . is. 
certainly looked a picture of misery on the day si 
of final propitiation. For this whole year he : 
had been engaged in learning the art of healing 
from his father. 

When I arrived at the place appointed for 
the ceremony, which was the open space in 
front of the Nganga’s hut, I saw several reed 
mats laid on the ground, with a group of men 
on one side and a group of women on the 
other, and the Nganga (the father of the initiate) 
sitting on one of the mats between the two 
groups of people. On the other mats were a 
large pot of beer specially prepared some time 
before, a mutundwi (nganga’s round basket) 
containing medicines, many calabashes for drink- 
ing and a decorated and well-carved demo (axe 
used only in spirit dances), sometimes called by 
a special name, ‘‘ kanyimbi.” 

After sitting in silence for a short time the 
Nganga begins to speak first to the group of men and says: “Chiwuyanyi timwi 
harwa ye Mabswoka. Chiwuyanyi tibswi ngoma ye Mabswoka, Negatichimwi 
harwa hakuna bswokaba kwakutenda warhwa we Mabswoka. Ngatichitambe 
zwino taneta kutamba, ngati chimwi harwa. Muridzi wa bswoka ndiyanatanga 
kutonga harwa achipa kuna Bambo Mukombo wa harwa.” (Come, let us drink 
the beer of the spirits. Come, let us play the spirits dance. Let us drink the beer 
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which has no spirit. Let us thank the beer of the spirits. Let us play now, we 
are already tired of playing. The owner of the spirit will first divide the beer and 
give one cup to his father, Mukombo.”’) 

The men reply by “ kuridza manja ” (clapping their hands ceremonially). The 
Nganga then turns to the women and says the same words and they reply with a 
ceremonial “ mhurururu " (noise made with hand to the mouth). 

The Nganga then speaks to the Shawe which is being propitiated and says : 
“* Wonanyi mishonga yenyu ne harwa.” (‘‘ Here are medicines and your beer.”) The 
initiate, who is sitting alone apart from the others, now rises from his mat, puts 
on a necklace of medicines, takes a muswe (animal’s tail) and the decorated kanyimbi 
and stands near the pot of beer. 

A woman brings a calabash and moves the lid from the pot of beer. The 
initiate pours some beer from the pot into the calabash, drinks and hands it to one 
of the group of men, who proceeds to pass it round the whole group. The women 
now begin to shake their chitsikiri (rattles) and sing until the beer has been passed 
round to all the men. The initiate then hands the calabash to the women and when 
all have drunk from it they begin to sing again. The drums are now brought 
forward and the Nganga (father of the initiate) begins to dance the dance of the 
doctor’s Shawe. All is in full swing now—drums playing, all singing and shaking 
their rattles and the doctor dancing. Only the initiate is sitting quietly on the 
edge of the circle. Now and again certain individuals leave the dance and go and 
kneel in front of the initiate and clap hands ceremonially, talking to him for a short 
while. The initiate then goes into his hut, followed by his father, who takes a very 
fine chiremba (crown of ostrich feathers) and puts it on the head of the initiate, 
several necklaces of medicines which fall over his chest, a muswe in one hand and a 
kanyimbi in the other. The initiate is then led forth from the hut and sits on the 
mat outside provided for him. Beer is then handed round again, and when all 
have partaken the Nganga speaks to the Shawe and says: “ Chiregeranyi munhu 
atambe ” (‘‘ Leave this man that he may play ”’ (be well) ). The men kuridza manja 
and women mhurururu and the Nganga begins to dance again and all join in with 
the drumming, singing and dancing as before for a considerable time. When this 
dance was over the Nganga said: ‘‘ Ngatiyendi zwaparara, Shawe ngaregere munhu.” 
(** Let us go, all is finished; Spirit, leave the man.”) ‘ Yendanyi ne kurapa wanhu.” 
(Go and make people well.”) The last sentence was addressed to the newly 
initiated doctor. DENYS SHROPSHIRE. 


Britain: Archeology. Buxton ; Higham. 
Cave Exploration in the Gower Peninsula. By L. H. Dudley 162 
Buaton, Exeter College, and T'. F. Higham, Trinity College, Oxford. 

During the Long Vacation one of us (T. F. H.) made a preliminary examination 
of a cave on the northwest shore of the Gower peninsula. The cave lies between 
Burry Holms and Blue Pool corner. 

It is near other caves which have yielded remains of early man, but does not 
appear to have been previously explored. It is only accessible for a few hours 
every day at the right state of the tide, and does not seem at present to have any 
opening on the land side. The contents of the cave are being slowly removed by 
the sea at excessive high tides and during storms. The entrance is partially 
blocked by boulders. The cave itself contains remains of a clayey deposit on or 
between boulders and round the sides. The deposit is mixed with sand, remains of 
fires and numerous bones. No traces of human handicraft were found. Three 
small sackfuls of the deposit were removed (no statification being evident) as a trial. 
The contents of the sacks were then washed by hand and the results submitted for 
examination in Oxford. The greater part of the finds consisted of human bones. 
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Most of them showed traces of fire, but had not the usual appearance of a cremation 
burial, as they were not thoroughly burnt, and some fragments can hardly have 
been subjected to fire at all. Curiously enough, the best preserved fragments were 
those of ribs, which usually are broken, but apart from ribs and one sacrum no com- 
plete bones were found. There were some teeth which, apart from one incisor, 
certainly came from the same individual but, judging by the size and age of the 
bones, at least two individuals were represented, probably more. The nature of the 
fragments suggests that they were not found in their original resting-place, but had 
been carried there, either by water or wave action or, less likely, human agency. 
There were only three recognizable fragments of non-human bones. These were 
kindly examined by Miss Dorothea Bate, of the Department of Geology, British 
Museum (Natural History). Miss Bate reports that they do not provide any 
evidence of the date of the deposits. They are light, but so are other remains of 
a definitely Pleistocene date from the Gower peninsula, It seems probable, 
however, that one is part of the scapula of a sheep, which suggests a recent date. 
This fragment was, like the human bones, charred. The human bones were also light 
and I certainly could not express any opinion as to their antiquity, beyond the fact 
that they are not very recent. With the teeth more definite experiments could be 
made. With the assistance of Professor Peters the teeth were tested in the Department 
of Biochemistry in Oxford, under ultra-violet light. One incisor, mentioned above, 
was clearly more recent than the rest, a result anticipated in the previous superficial 
examination. The remainder showed only a low degree of fluorescence, very much 
less than certain Romano-British teeth and less than the oldest tecth from 
Mesopotamia in our possession, but as conditions are different in Mesopotamia 
I should not lay stress on this. As the preservative used for our bones has the 
unfortunate disadvantage of being very fluorescent I was not able to make a com- 
parison with teeth from Neolithic deposits. The use of ultra-violet light at present 
is not a satisfactory medium as we have no data for comparison, but, inconclusive 
as the results are, they suggest that the bones, or at least some of them, are of 
considerable antiquity; but they may be of any date from the Early Iron Age 
backwards. The fragments are too small to be of racial significance. The evidence 
does, however, suggest that this cave, and possibly unexplored caves in the 
neighbourhood, are likely to contain human remains, which may be old. 

The purpose of this note is partly to record this summer's work, partly to ask 
for the co-operation of any who may have previously examined caves in the 
neighbourhood, even possibly this cave, and partly to say that, if anybody living in 
the neighbourhood would like to examine the cave further, we shall be delighted to 
give him particulars about how to reach it and to show him the collection of human 
remains which we have so far discovered. We hope next year to be able to continue 


the work, which is urgent owing to the erosion at present in progress. 
L. H. D. BUXTON. 


T. F. HIGHAM. 
India : Magic. Bonnerjea. 
Sharp-edged Instruments in Bengal. Jy Biren Bonnerjea, D.Lit. 163 


Paris). 
With regard to sharp-edged instruments quite a number of superstitions and 
superstitious practices are current in the district of Nadiyi, Bengal. Some of these 
are probably remnants of the ancient Indo-Aryan veneration of iron, while others 
are decidedly meant to frighten the hordes of demons which infest the world. The 
following notes were taken from personal observation, and afterwards corroborated 
by conversations with Indian friends. 

For peeling, slicing and cutting vegetables, fish and so on, the Hindu women use 
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an instrument called banti (Fig.1). It has a slightly curved blade about eighteen inches 
long, and about five inches wide at its broadest point; this blade is fixed on a flat 
piece of wood at an angle of about 110°. While not actually in use, the blade 
must never be kept upright, but the thing should be kept lying on its side on the 
floor. ‘The reason is that, if it is kept upright, some spirits of the air may be wounded 
by it. But, if there is a thunder- or a hail-storm, it is advised to put the banti out 
in the open air, so that the thunder and the hail demons may be frightened by the 
sight of such a formidable instrument, and desist from their activities.* 
The khdnrd, or the sacrificial knife (Fig. 2), is a long, broad, heavy instrument of 

a half-moon shape, of which the cutting edge is the convex side. It has a human 
eye painted in red and some other mystical marks on the blade. This instrument 
is regularly anointed with mustard-oil and vermilion, especially before and after 
a goat has been sacrificed with it before the altar 

of the goddess K4li. Children under the age of = a_ ae 
twelve are not allowed to touch the khépré, but I | W=-" me 
cannot tell what the results will be if they did so. I 

The _ betel-cutter - 
| (Fig. 3) is an instrument Fi. 2.—SACRIFICIAL KNIFE. 


. shaped something like a 
| pair of scissors; but it has only 
| one blade. This, too, is regularly a \ 
| anointed, and vermilion is puton — __ a 
Cee” ‘ it. As a rule the jdnti, as the Fa 3 
Fie. 1.—Woman’s Knrre. betel-cutter is called, is always Beret Curren. 
kept shut except at night, when 
it is left half open. As an effective means of averting the evil eye it is advised to 
keep an opened-out jdnti under the pillow of a sleeping child.t 
Among the superstitions connected with knives and other sharp instruments 
are the following: Children must not touch knives or similar instruments after 
dark; and “ cheler hdte lohé” (‘iron in a child’s hand ”), signifying it is something 
that should not be done, is a very common Bengali saying. Two bantis crossed 
together foretell a quarrel.t When swords and rapiers (faludr, kiri¢) are put out 
in the sun to take the rust off, the points must be away from the house and the hilts 
towards the house. If this precaution is taken no evil spirits will be able to enter 
the house during the midday hour. Moreover, if they have a cutting edge, no two 
cutting edges should face each other, lest a violent quarrel, if not bloodshed, follow 
in the household. Another superstition is that you should never touch a person, 
especially a child, with the point of a knife, sword, and so on. Such an action, 
though in fun, suggests an attack, and is therefore to be avoided. 
BIREN BONNERJEA. 
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REVIEWS, 


Germany : Archsology. Petersen. Early Germanic is the name applied 

Die friihgermanische Kultur in 164 first by von Tackenberg to the peculiar 
Ostdeutschland und Polen. By Ernst culture existing between the Baltic, the 
Petersen (Vorgeschichiliche Forachungen). Oder and the Vistula from early Kallstatt 
Berlin: Walter de Gruyter. 1929. to La Téne I times. The older names, 
Pp. 194 + 36 plates. Face-urn (Gesichtsurnen-) and Stone-cist 


* Compare (Sir) James G. Frazer, Taboo and the Perils of the Soul, Chapter V ; Iron 
Taboo, pp. 225 sgq.; id., Totemism and Exogamy (London, 1910), vol. ii, pp. 437 sq.; 
B. Bonnerjea, A Dictionary of Superstitions ond Mythology (London, 1928), pp. 143, 287; 
#. vv. “ Knife,” ‘“ Whirlwind.” 

Tt B. Bonnerjea, L’£thnologie du Bengale (Paris, 1927), p. 92. 

t In European countries two crossed knives foretell a quarrel. 
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(Steinkisten-) cultures, are rejected by our 
author as neither exclusively applicable 
nor sufficiently comprehensive. They 
certainly denote conspicuous features of 
the culture, but neither of these features 
is altogether restricted to its area nor 
distinctive of all its burials. The area 
dealt with is, it must be remembered, a 
disputed frontier region, including the 
famous “ Polish corridor,” and archso- 
logists of both parties show a tendency 
to invoke prehistory in support of their 
national claims. The Polish school, headed 
by our Fellow Prof. Kostrzewski of Poznan, 
wish to derive the culture in question from 
the Lausitz group, which they regard as 
Slavonic. Petersen, on the other hand, 
insists throughout on the differences be- 
tween the two. He draws attention instead 
to really very striking resemblances between 
the earliest pottery and grave-goods of his 
Early Germanic cemeteries (the Grossendorf 
group) and Scandinavian vases and bronzes. 
Nevertheless, he is fain to admit that 
Kossinna's attempt to trace the continua- 
tion of this culture in that of the clearly 
Teutonic tribes inhabiting eastern Germany 
in Roman times breaks down owing to a 
complete gap in settlement of 150 years or 
more. The attribution to Early Germans 
can only be justified by assumption, ad- 
mittedly still unsupported by detailed evi- 
dence, that the culture belonged to the 
Bastarna. Actually it disappears totally 
soon after the end of La Téne lI. Whether 
the title be justified or not, the book gives 
a masterly account of a little known and 
very interesting culture. The clear but 
detailed descriptions, the abundant illus- 
trations and the careful lists and maps 
make the monograph an invaluable hand- 
book. British archmologists will note with 
interest the popularity of sunflower pins 
in this remote district. V. G. C. 
India: Ethnography. Roy. 

Oraon Religion and Customs. By 165 
Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra Roy, 

MLA. BLL.C., with an introduction by 
T. C. Hodson. Pp. xvi + 418, with 20 
Plates. Ranchi, 1928. 

Since 1915, when The Oraons of Chota- 
Nagpur was published, articles from the 
pen of Mr. Roy have appeared from time 
to time in the pages of Man in India and 
the J.B.0.R.5. on various aspects of Oraon 
practice and belief that were crowded out 
of the closely packed pages of that pioneer 
survey. These and other matters form 
an important supplement to the earlier 
volume. 

Mr. Roy marshals his facts under five 

: i First, he summarises the Oraon 
spirit-world, adopting a classification which 
will commend itself to all who are ac- 
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quainted with Dravidian village life; cults 
of the tribal dead, spirits, benign and 
malevolent, of village, clan, and household, 
down to the sorcerer’s “familiar” and, 
above anc beyond all, a supreme God; 
no otiose alion, but the ultimate arbiter of 
right and wrong, honoured in every im- 
portant tribal ceremony. ‘These personal 
agencies Mr. Roy is careful to distinguish 
from the mysterious impersonal “ potency " 
latent in the evil eye, the evil tongue, and 
various animals, plants and other things. 
The contrast is important, for the Dravidian 
Oraons attribute to this impersonal power 
happenings which their “ Austric "-speak- 
ing Munda neighbours ascribe to the direct 
action of spirits. 

In the sueceeding chapters Mr. Roy 
deseribes in detail the rites associated with 
birth, adolescence, marriage and death, 
the tribal festivals anc the sorcerer’s art, 
and closes with an intriguing chapter on 
“revival movements.” 

The word “revival” is boldly chosen, 
but the choice is not inapt. Bhakti, the 
religion of devotion to one personal God, 
seams inherent in Dravidian psychology, 
and it was Tamil bhatt that revitalized 
the Hinduism of N. India when Islam had 
laid it low. The Oraons have admittedly 
borrowed much from their Munda and 
Hint neighbours, and their culture haa 
been influenced’ by missionarics, both 
Christian and Hindu. To these factors 
Mr. Roy gives due weight, but his evidence 
suggests that possibly the bhakti of the 
Oraong, like their language and their social 
system, is, in great part, their own. 

Oraon culture certainly is a complex 
heritage, and its stucly supports the view 
that in its relation with ‘‘ Hinduism” 
Dravidian India has given more than it has 
received. But Mr. Roy, in spite of his 
thirty years’ intimacy with the tribes of 
Chota-Nagpur, is never tempted to theorize, 
not even by Oraon vampires, black cats 
aml ‘witches’ revela" of thoroughly 
European type. His restraint enhances 
the value of his work and scientists are 
deeply indebted to him for this faithful and 
well-ordered record of facts observed. ss 

F. J. R. 


Melanesia: Ethnography. Enibbs. 

The Savage Solomons as they were 166 
ard are. By 8 G. C. Knibbs. 
Lonlon: Seeley Service & Co., Ltd. 
Pp. 282. 2s. 

A guinea is a lot to pay for this book. 
A minimum of information, a few 
stories and some excellent photographs 
hardly justify such an expenditure. Mr, 
Knibbs, who, as Commissioner of Lanils, 
travelled much ancl had good opportunities 
for observation, is better on the Solomons 
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as they are than as they were, on Tulagi 
than on Rennell. He refused to be dis- 
couraged by the gloomy predictions with 
which he was greeted, and has given us an 
account of the islands which show him to 
be a humane and interested observer. It 
is a pity, however, that his observations 
run along superficial lines and tend towards 
bathetic clichés. J. H. D 


Canada: Ethnography. Birket-Smith. 

The Caribou Eskimos: Material 167 
and Social Life and their Cultural 
Position. By Kaj Birket-Smith. Copen- 
hagen: Gyldeddalske Boghandel, Nordisk 
Forlag (Report of the Fifth Thule Expedi- 
tion, 1921-24. Vol. V). 1929. ll}in. x 
7} in. ; 2 parts; map and 121 diagrams and 
illustrations. 

The name Caribou Eskimos was given 
by the Fifth Thule Expedition to a group 
of Eskimo tribes occupying the southern 
was of the Barren Grounds west of Hudson 

ay. This small group of tribes seems to 
be of special importance in the cultural 
scheme of the polar regions. Mr. Birket- 
Smith describes and illustrates their 
dwellings, economic life, means of communi- 
cation, clothing and personal acornment, 
manufactures and decorative art, and social 
life. He shows that where different types 
occur in the polar regions it is, as a rule, 
the old ones that are met among the 
Caribous. This is true of such varied 
elements as the domed house, the skin 
boat, legging breeches, prick tattooing and 
stone cooking pots. The ethnographer 
concludes from the evidence (ii. 232) that 
the Caribou Eskimos are the sole remaining 
representatives of a Proto-Eskimo stage. 

Mr. Birket-Smith has added to the main 
body of his report a long series of most 
valuable tables (ii. 234-380) showing the 
distribution of culture elements both 
among the Eskimos (including the Chukchi 
and the Koryak) and in Indian North 
America and Northern Eurasia. There is 
also a comprehensive bibliography, but 
no index. The illustrations are adequate, 
but the same cannot be said of the one 
small-seale sketch-map. 


THEODORE BESTERMAN. 
Totemism, Besson. 
Le Totémisme. Par Maurice 


Besson. Paris: Editions Rieder 168 
(Bibliothéque Générale Illustrée, No. 10). 
1929. Sin. x 6} in.; pp. 80; 60 plates. 
Price, in paper covers, 18 frs. ; bound, 22 frs. 

It is fitting, for several reasons, that 
attention should be drawn to M. Besson’s 
wuvre de vulgarisation. As such it is a 
model. The text is straightforward and 
intelligible to a person of average intelli- 
gence and education; it is based on the 
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best authorities, a list of whom is duly 
given. The survey of the subject is 
accompanied by 60 plates (containing 
over 100 illustrations) beautifully and 
accurately reproduced by heliogravure. 
Two lists of these illustrations are given : 
a detailed one, giving particulars of 
provenaner, etc., and a summary list at 
the end of the volume. The latter is made 
to fold so that it can be consulted 
simultaneously with the plates themselves. 
And the volume is published at the 
equivalent of three shillings. British 
publishers, please copy ! 

THEODORE BESTERMAN. 


Solomon Islands: Linguistics. Ivens. 

A Dictionary of the Language of 169 
Sa’a (Mala) and Ulawa, South-east 
Solomon Islands. By Walter G. Ivens, 
M.A., Litt.D. Published for the University 
of Melbourne by the Oxford University 
Press and the Melbourne University Press. 
1929. 

This volume completes the studies of 
Dr. Ivens in the anthropology of the 
South-east Solomons. It was commenced 
during his residence as a missionary for 
several years in Ulawa and South Mala. 
Besides translations of the New Testament, 
Dr. Ivens published in 1910 and 1911 
grammars of Sa’a and Ulawa and in 1911 
and 1914 specimens of Folk-lore. A com- 
prehensive account of the Anthropology 
was published in 1927. The present 
dictionary is a revised and extended edition 
of one published by Dr. Ivens in 1918. 
It was rendered possible by the author's 
appointment as a research Fellow of 
Melbourne University. This enabled him 
to revisit the islands where his anthopo- 
logical work was carried on in the native 
languages and consequently resulted in a 
large extension of the vocabulary. 

The languages are important for several 
reasons. As the speakers of Sa’a and 
Ulawa are rapidly changing their customs, 
and English is everywhere superseding the 
native speech, this is probably the last 
possible record of a very typical Melanesian 
language. With other languages of Mala 
and the allied languages of San Cristoval, 
Sa’a and Ulawa are nearer than other 
Melanesian languages to the Polynesian, 
especially to Maori and Tongan. For this 
reason the dictionary will be useful to 
students of the inter-relation between 
Indonesian, Melanesian and Polynesian 
languages, and to those interested in the 
dap of the origins of Melanesian and 

olynesian speech. 

The differences between Sa’a and Ulawa 
are mainly in pronunciation, and there 
are a few variations in grammar, but the 
languages are very conveniently exhibited 
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in a single list. Peculiarities in the 
phonology are the loss of “t” in many 
words where it occurs in related languages, 
and the substitution of the glottal stop 
for “k” or “g”™ and, occasionally, for 
other consonants. The language is copious 
anc contains many synonyms. The native 
words with their definitions and examples 
(some of the latter being of anthropological 
interest), occupy 382 pages, and there is 
an English index. A few of the references 
to Indonesian languages are inaccurate, but 
misprints are few. Dr. Ivens has pro- 
duced a very valuable contribution to the 
knowledge of Melanesian and Oceanic 


linguistic. S. H. RAY. 
Solomon Islands: Linguistics. 
Waterhouse. 


A Roviana and English Dictionary, 170 
with HEnglish-Roviana Index and 
List of Natural History Objects. By J. H. L. 
Waterhouse, F.R.A.I., Member Polynesian 
Society: British Solomon Islands. Printed 
at the Melanesian Mission Press, Guaclal- 
canar. 1928. 

The Roviana Dictionary of Mr. J. H. L. 
Waterhouse relates to a little known, but 
commercially very important language of 
the Northern Solomon Islands. It is 
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primarily the language spoken around the 
Roviana Lagoon in New Georgia, but is 
rapidly becoming the lingua franca of the 
neighbouring islands. 

Roviana differs considerably from the 
Melanesian languages further south, and, 
although it has no closed syllables, the 
vocabulary and grammar show a very 
distinct form of Melanesian speech. Even 
related words are often very different as, 
e.g., the words which appear in Mala, Sa’a, 
as maau (afraid), ikire (they) are found in 
Roviana as matagutu and rini. 

A peculiarity of the grammar not found 
in the Southern languages is the use of 
an infix or prefix in to form nouns from 
verbs, as, ¢g., minate death, from mate 
to die, incne journey, from ene to go. 
Similar constructions are seen in New 
Britain minat death, from mate, winawan 
journey, from wan go. 

The Roviana-English part of the cic- 
tionary occupies 136 pages, and the Natural 
History part 34 arlditional pages. The 
book will prove useful to the trader anid 
naturalist and of much value to students 
of the ethnology of the North-West Solomon 
Islands. ‘The printing is a credit to the 
Solomon Islands Press of the Melanesian 
Mission. S. H. RAY, 





PROCEEDINGS 


Societies. British Association. 


Proceedings of Section H (Anthropo- 171 
logy) atthe South African meetin of the 
British Association for the Aivemcemenh of 
Science, July — August 1029, at Caps: Town 
and Johannesburg. 

Section H (Anthropology), which met under 
the presidency of Mr. Henry Balfour, F.R.S., 
had a programme unusually full for an overseas 
meeting. The papers offered both by visitors 
and by South African members were of great 
interest, and so far as time allowed gave rise 
to lively and important discussions. 

The Presidential Address by Mr. Henry 
Balfour was delivered at Johannesburg on Ist 
August. He dealt with the progress in the 
study of South African archeology since the 
date of his first visit to the country thirty 
years ago. He pointed out the need for some 
form of public body to control and co-ordinate 
research and emphasized the importance of 
South Africa as a cul-de-sac into which had 
swept wave after wave of culture. The 
address will be printed in full in the Annual 
Report of the British Association. 

Among contributions to the procerdings of 
the Section, firat place must be given to Miss 
Caton-Thompson’s report on the results of the 
expedition to Zimbabwe undertaken under 
the auspices of the Council of the Association 
with the object of elucidating the origin and 
date of the ruins of Rhodesia. Miss Caton- 
Thompson had visited a number of sites and 
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had excavated the Maund ruins down to 
bed-rock. ‘Trenches had also been dug at 
Great Zimbabwe in the elliptical temple, the 
conical tower and the kitchen middens which 
went down to below the Jowest stratum con- 
taining cultural relics. As a result, Dr. 
Randall-MacIver’s conclusions, at which he 
arrived twenty-four years before, on the 
occasion of the previous mecting of the Asso- 
ciation in South Africa, were fully confirmed. 
The resulta of the present excavation went 
to show that, apart from certain imported 
objects, the civilization of the Zimbabwe was 
wholly Bantu in character and could not 
belong to a date much prior, at the earliest, to 
the 9th century, and probably was later. Miss 
Caton-Thompson’s report will be published in 
tull in due course, and ultimately will appear 
in book form. 

Mias Caton-Thompson’s report was supple- 
mented by an account of the expedition which 
had been working in Rhodesia under the 
leadership of Dr. Leo Frobenius, and b 
pavers from Dr. P. Wagner dealing with 
pre-European mining in the Transvaal and 
Southern Rhodesia, and notes on bronze 
amelting from a smelter in the Waterburg 
Transvaal. 

An almost equal interest was aroused by 
Mr. L. 8. B. Leakey's report on his further 
excavations in Kenya, which have led to * 
certain modifications of the classification of 
the East African Stone Age given in previous 
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reports. A new nomenclature was also 
8 - The old First Pluvial and Second 
Plus ial fag are now considered to be 
phases of the same major event, still, however, 
to be distinguished by distinctive names as 
the Eburrian and Endurian. The Eburrian 
deposits were identified with the Kamasia 
deposits, which had been referred to the 
Miocene Professor J. W. Gregory, but 
now were found to contain Acheulean imple- 
ments. These two phases, with the Gamblian 
(Third Pluvial), Makalian and Nukuran (Post- 
Plavial wet phase), have now yielded a com- 
plete stratigraphical sequence giving Kenya 
Acheulean, nya Mousterian, which at the 
end of the Gamblian mixed with the Kenya 
Aarignacian. This, however, like the Kenya 
Mousterian, existed at the very base of the 
Endurian series in crude form. It was 
followed by Elmenteita, which had no exact 
parallel in Europe, but had close affinities 
with Magdalenian and was associated with a 
very fine pottery. In the Post-Pluvial comes 
a culture comparable with the Rhodesian 
Wilton, and contemporary with it and in the 
same area is the Nakuran culture, which, 
closely allied with Wilton, contains a number 
of crnde backed blades not found in the 
Wilton. This culture is associated with 
evidence of agriculture, beads, and stone hut 
circles. Human remains were found asso- 
ciated with Aurignacian in Gambles Cave II 
and are undoubtedly homo sapiens. The 

teita series found in 1926-27 are of 
non-negroid type. while those of the Wilton 
culture from Willey’s Kopje are of negroid 
type but present features distinguishing them 
from that type. A tentative correlation of 
pluvials and European glaciations suggested 
that Eburrian was probably Pliocene, — 
Mousterian and Aurignacian ney a toe 
second half of the Pleistocene and the ian 
to the closing stage of the Pleistocene, the 
Nakuran being Holocene. 

Mr. Leslie Armstrong's evidence from his 
excavations in caves at Bambata, carried out 
shortly before the arrival of the Association, 
was held to support Mr. Leakey’s evidence 
from Kenya. The results of Mr. Armstrong's 
expedition will be submitted to the Royal 
Anthropological Institute at an early date. 

Mr. Wayland, owing to illness, was un- 
fortunately unable to read his paper on ‘‘ The 
Stone Age in Uganda.” 

Similar problems as affecting South Africa 
were discussed in a paper by Mr. C. van Riet 
Lowe on “The Archmology of Sheppard's 
Island,” in which he works out a sequence of 
culture in the Vaal Valley according to the 
evidence for three pluviations. Of the 
first showed the appearance of early palmo- 
anthropic man with the Lower Stellenbosch 
culture; the second, the Upper Stellenbosch, 
side by side with mammoth, Archidiskodon 
Sheppardi and Transvaalensis, below the 
Fauresmith t mixed with older remains 
of the Middle Stone Age of a distinct 
Mousterian flavour; and an arid period of 
considerable duration was followed by the 
third pluvial oe a Soe Gelinas 1B) 
. practising a later stone age el 

induatry with marked Capsio-Aurignacian 

avour. 
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The evidence afforded by Mr. Leakey’s 
work in East Africa was further discussed 
in a communication by Professor Fleure, 
read at Cape Town, which dealt with the 
correlation of Pluvial Periods and the glacia- 
tions of Furope and their relation to racial 
drifts as indicated human remains and 

He recated a too close association 
of types of skull and types of culture in Africa. 

A special committee sat for two afternoons 
to consider a suitable nomenclature for South 
Africa Stone Age finds and the possible 
correlation of i pericds in Europe and 
pluviations in Africa. 

The Abbé Breuil discussed the possible 
relation between the later palwolithic art of 
Eastern Spain and the art of the Bushman, 
concluding that there were possible links. 
The skeletons and statuettes found at Grimaldi 
were reminiscent of Bushmen, and between 
Spain and South Africa are the two rock 
painting sites of Oran in which engravings 
of giraffes, ostriches and men were indis- 
tinguishable from the best Bushmen en- 
gravings of South Afrien. The latter may 
represent a prolongation of paleolithic art 
through thousands of years. Miss Wilman 
also read a paper on Bushman rock engravings. 
An exhibition of Bushman paintings and 
e vings was held at Johannesburg, which 
included part of the collection made by the 
Frobenius Expedition and aroused much 
enthusiasm. 

Mr. R. U. Sayce demonstrated with the aid 
of a cinematograph the persistence of a South 
Indian fire-walking ceremony am the 
Indian settlers in South Africa which has 


centred in Pietermaritzburg for the last 30 ~ 


years. Jt was shown that the caste system 
survives and is endogamous, though the castes 
mix more freely than in India. Mr. G. R. 
Carline dealt with the distribution of the 
horizontal narrowband loom in Africa, and 


Miss M. A. Murray lectured to a crowded - 


audience on “The Witch-Cult in Modern 
Times.” 

Two papers, one by Mrs. Hoernle on ‘‘ Social 
anthropological problems in the Union” and one 
by Professor Ruggles Gates on “Racial Crossing,” 
afforded a useful commentary on a joint dis- 
cussion with Section F (Economics) on “ The 
Economic Competition between Advanced and 
Backward Peoples.” This discussion was 
opened by Profexsor Clay, who put forward 
some interesting and su tive conceptions 
on the meth by which advan and 
backward peoples may come into competition. 
The discussion served a useful purpose in 
showing how questions of skilled and unskilled 
labour and wages are cutting across and com- 
plicating the problem of the coloyr line. 

In physical anthropology and ethnology, a 
sufficiently | group of papers was offered 
to justify the formation of a separate — 
ment which sat for one day at Johannesburg. 
Tn this Mr. J. H. Gear dealt with cranial form 
in the native races of South Africa, his paper 
— accompanied by a map illustrating the 
ak form distribution into three main 
divisions. Dr. Gordon D. Laing and Mr. 
— reported on the henge — on 

itzikama, suggesting t u eight 
skulls showed evidence of a hy ideation of 
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the Y ga Bush and a more primitive stock 
which was probably the BRoskop. Mr. L. FH. 
Wells described fossil Bushmen irom Zuurberg 
associated with stone and bone implements 
and ornaments which appeared to helong to 
the Wilton culture. He also presented a 
study of the foot in the Bantu and Bushman 
which showed that the Bushman foot is cis- 
tinguished by a large number of special 
features of which the majority were primitive. 
A separate study of the muscles of the Bantu 
foot explained their peculiarities on a phylo- 
genetic basis and indicated a tendency to 
reversion. 


Mr. Gillman presented a comparison of 
Bush, Bantu and European sacra. Other 
— in the Department were by Dr. Lewis 

. Shore on “‘ Spinous Processes of the Cervical 
Vertebre in Native Races of South Africa," 
and Mr. Gear on the “ Fossil Raboons from 
Taungs.” Professor Raymond Dart, in the 
full Section, had already described the Taungs 
skull which, when completely cleared of the 
incrustation in which it had been found, 
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showed even more clearly an affinity to a 
recursor of man, especially in its teeth. 
r. R. Broome also read an important paper 

on the Springbok skeleton. 


Papers on archwological subjects were also 
read by the Rev. Neville Jones.and Mr. J. 
Hewitt, while a collection of mammoths and 
other foasil elephants of the Transvaalexhibited 
by Profeszor Dart served to illustrate Dr. Van 
Riet Lowe’s paper. 


The Section rose on the day before the 
termination of the meeting at Cape Town, and 
Nem nsf on an archswological expedition to 
Kimberley, when the MeGregor Memorial 
Museum and a number of archmologicval sites 
in the neighbourhood were visited. On 
Sunday Dr. Broome delivered an achiress on 
* Race Types of South Africa,” which was 
much appreciated, 


At the close of the Johannesburg meeting, 
an excursion was made to Zimbabwe, where 
the members had an opportunity of examining 
the trenches left open for that purpose by Miss 
Caton-Thompson. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Africa, East: Weapons. 


Driberg. 

Fighting Wristlets. 

To the Editor of Man. 17? 

Str,—In a note on fighting wristlets 
(Max, 1927, 29), Mr. Meck refers to a fighting 
wristlet said to be used by the Lango and 
Acholi tribes of Uganda and reproduces a 
wristlet from the British Museum collection. 
This is also reproduced in the B.M. Handbook 
(p. 200, 1925 edition), with the attribution 
*Acholi and Lango.”” Dr. Lindblom, in his 
“ Fighting-Bracelets ” (p. 6, note 8), also uses 
the B.M. Handbook (1910 edition) as an 
authority for this wristlet among the Lango, 
but adds that my book on the Lango makes 
no mention of them. 


No mention is made of them because the 
Lango never wear them, and I endeavoured to 
get the attribution corrected in the British 
Museu some years ago. The specimen was, 
I believe, secured on the river Tochi at the 
end of the Uganda Mutiny, on the border of 
the Lango and Acholi countries, and must 
have come from an Acholi source. The Acholi, 
moreover, do not make these wristlets, but 
obtain them from Nilo-Hamitie tribes to their 
East. As they are only occasionally worn, 
they cannot be said to belong even to Acholi 
culture. 

On page 201 of the B.M. Handbook a 
round hide shield is shown, under the heading 
““Nilotic shields... 3 0.” It seems 
desirable to point out that the shield comes 
not from the Nilotic Lango of Uganda, but 
from the Lotuko-speaking Lango of the 
Sudan. 

Yours faithfully, 


J. H. DRIBERG. 





Africa, East: Prehistory. Leakey. 


African Pluvial Periods and Pre- 
historic Man. 17 

Sim,—Mr. Wayland’s contribution to 
this discussion (Max, July 1920, No. 88) 
shows some misapprehension of results obtained 
in Kenya, where the data from which 
inferences have been nade concerning changes 
of climate are varied, and lend themselves to 
the drawing of reasonable conclusions. 


In the Nakuru-Elmenteita basin we have a 
series of stratified lake deposits to which we 
have given the name Makalian and we have at 
Gamble’s Cave a corresponding deposit which 
has yielded large flakes or knife-blades, sharp 
at both edges, of average length 5 to 6 inches, 
associated with scrapers and fabricators; 
small backed-blades occur and lunates are 
common. There is also a wide range of 
pottery and some bone awls are found. 
Analogous finds of pottery and tools occur 
in the Makalian lake deposits. This dors not 
seem to be the same as Mr. Wayland’s 
Magosian, which is rather comparable to our, 
later, Kenyan-Wilton culture. This and 
Magosian suggest homologies with the northern 
variation of the South African Wilton culture 
and with the Tardenoisian culture of North 
Africa and Europe. 

In our Makalian phase the lakes were 
clearly of greater extent than now. Our 
evidence from the Nakuru-Elmenteita basin 
is fuller than that from the Naivasha basin, 
where the effecta of the Makalian lake are 
much less marked owing to the subsequent 
increase of the drainage area, through river- 
capture. We do, however, find both lake and 
river terraces, which we think may be con- 
sidered to belong to the Makalian phase, in 
the Naivasha basin. 
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Below the lake silts of the Makalian phase we 
have evidence of a period of aridity in deposits 
of rec wolian sand of about one-sixth of a foot 
thickness in Gamble’s Cave, and in an intensely 
reddened — containing kunkar at the 
Enderit Drift and elsewhere. Under the 
reddened and kunkar-containing layers are 
stratified lake silts, the base of which, at 
Enderit Drift and elsewhere, shows every 
sign of being an old land surface. This old 
land surface layer has an irregular form and is 
rich in rootlet-channels; it passes laterally into 
a river gravel and this into a stony loam. In 
these lake and old land surface deposits, 
and in the corresponding deposits in Gamble’s 
Cave, we find what Professor Breuil has agreed 
is a typical Aurignacian culture, but with the 
addition of a large number of lunates and 
{in the cave) some interesting pottery. In 
deposits of this same date, in both the Nakuru- 
Elmenteita and the Naivasha basins, we find 
sites with a developed Mousterian culture. 
We have called these deposits the Gamblian 
series. 

Beneath the old land surface on which they 
fest comes still another series. of stratified 
lake silts which, like those above it, shows no 
trace of any tectonic disturbance. This serics 
we call the Enderian; both the Enderian and 
Gamblian occur in the Nakuru-Elmentecita and 
in the Naivasha basins, with the same break 
in each case. We tentatively regard Enderian 
and Gamblian as successive phases of a single 
major pluvial period. 

The Enderian silts of the Nakuru-Elmenteita 

in are rin tools, but the Enderian series 
in the Naivasha basin yields both Mousterian 
and Aurignacian types of tool with marked 
development from the lower to the upper 
layers. In this basin many of the implements 
are of chert and some of obsidian, which in 
the Nakuru basin is the typical implement 
material, Mr. Wayland has misunderstood 
us if he has concluded that we have microliths 
in these deposits; our smallest implements at 
this stage are large lunates. 

The base of the Enderian is everywhere 
unconformable upon a series of immense 
thickness, including stratified ash, diatomite 
layers and other silts all affected by major 
faulting. We have called this series the 
Eburrian and in the latest members of this 
series are found magnificent coups-de-poing 
of typical Acheulian workmanship, as well 
as Some more primitivé tools and some cleavers. 

We thus feel there is ground for inferring a 
sequence of 

(a) a very large lake (Eburrian ); 

(b) a ce press ace ; 

(c) large (Enderian) ; 

(d) a land surface ; 

(e) large lakes (Gamblian); 

(f) a phase of great aridity with a land 


surface ; 
(g) lakes still bon but smaller than the 
former ( alian). 


This was followed by an exposure of land 
surfaces, with wolian deposits in caves, and 
then on these land surfaces in still younger 
lake silts we get the Kenyan-Wilton and 
Nakuru cultures, This youngest series we call 
Nakuran. 


MAN, 
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The evidence is open to inspection and has 
been critically examined by some visiting 
members of the British Assoviation, who have 
asked us to state that the evidence of the land 
surfaces between Makalian and Gamblian and 
Enderian, between Enderian and Eburrian 
is unmistakable, and that the absence of 
faulting in all deposits above the Eburrian is, 
in sites hitherto examined, indubitable. It 
would seem that the archmological sequence 
is more complete in Kenya than in Uganda, 
partly because of the rich supplies of obsidian 
available, and this iclative completeness has 
fortunately permitted us to correlate our 
results over wide areas in two basins. It has 
been our good fortune to have a partnership 
between an archeologist and a geologist, who 
have striven to check one another's results, 
and, now that the archwological data have 
been worked over by members of the British 
Association both in Kenya and in South Africa, 
and the stratigraphical evidence has been 
examined by visiting members of that Associa- 
tion, we feel that the conclusions reached and 
summarized above have considerable prob- 
ability. We hope to extend our survey te still 
further basins in Kenya. 

To the question of the correlations between 
our pluvial and inter-pluvial phases, and 
phases of Pleistocene and Holocene climates 
in Europe, we have nothing further to con- 
tribute at present. We stated our present 
tentative views in an article in Nature, 
July 6, 1920, and at the meeting of the British 
Association at Johannesburg. We must, 
however, dissent from Mr. Wayland's view 
that his Magosian is to be equated with the 
European Bihl. The culture concerned is 
more akin to our Kenyan-Wilton, roughly 
contemporary with our Nakuru culture, which 
has beads of not earlier than the third 
millenium 3.¢c., as well as indications of 
agriculture. 

May we be allowed to express our regret 
that Mr. Wayland should have introduced a 
personal attack into his article? He and we 
are working under somewhat different condi- 
tions, with difierent backgrounds of knowledge, 
at a problem which is in an early stage of 
discussion. It so happens that we are working 
in a region of special archwological wealth, 
and that this part of the Rift Valley from 
Lake Rudolph southwards beyond Naivasha 
has experienced very marked changes of 
water content without, after the beginning 
of the Enderian, great faulting or tectonic 
changes in the region between Nakuru and 
Naivasha. Mr. Wayland seems not to have 
found such a complete archsological sequence, 
while his stratigraphical sequence is also 
apparently less complete. There are doubtless 
good reasons for this, some of which may be 
surmised from a consideration of orographical 
and climatic relations. But, in our opinion, 
divergence of conclusions may even be valuable 
as a stimulus to further work, and need not 
be a reason for disparaging remarks. 

Yours faithfully, 
L. 5. B. LEAKEY, Leader. 
J. D. SOLOMON, Geologist. 
nee rmaelogionl 2 
Are i xpedition. 
September 1, 1929. 
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Sociology : Raglan. ‘“ to make small nia, ashcep or two, every 
Bride-Price. ee aa by Seligman (J.R.4J., July 
To thes Evtiter of Man, {74 Beir.—" Settling the (brie de} price et he 

Sirk, —Mr. Driberg AECUSCR Nt of an takes some time, at oN All dig utes in these 


saying that among the Nilotic tribes “a girl 
is knocked down to the highest bidder in the 
marriage market." I said nothing so absurd. 
There is, of course, nothing remotely resembling 
a public auction, and the range of suitable 
sons-in-law is limited by a large variety of 
considerations. What I said was that girls 
arc regarded as o source of wealth, and that 
“every effort is made to obtain as large ao 
bride-price as possible,” 

Mr.. Driberg saya: “Such a surprising 
statement demands substantiation, as modern 
observers do not share this view of native 
matriage, and it is not corroborated in the 
literature dealing with the Niloties." Tam 
not sure whether it is my real or imagined state- 
ment that causes Mr. Driberg such surprise, 
bub assume that it is the former. 

When I was in charge of the Lotuke district, 
I sat in my office or tent day after day while 
& succession of plaintiffs appeared before me. 
One would produce a bundle of small sticks 
as evidence that he head paid so much towards 
the bride-price, but had lost both price and 
bride. Another would complain that his 
wife had run back to her father, who lol 
refused to refund any of the price. A third 
would allege that a girl, accepted when a child 
in settlement of a blood-feud, had not been 
handed over when she reached maturity, anc 
so ad injinitum. On investigation, some of 
these cases proved to be fifty or a humedroil 
years old, and there can be no question of 
external influence, as cases Were most numerous 
in areas which had never been oceupicd or 
ailministerstl before. 

There was no question of what Prof. 
Radcliffe Brown calla an “ exchange of sacra.” 
Spears, or other articles of value, were readily 
aecepted in part payment. 

Every reference to the subject by other 
writers on the Nilotic tribes which I can find, 
Beema ta me to confirm my View that among 
these tribes the payment of the bride-price 
has no religious or ritual significance whatever, 
and the writers’ use of such terms as barguin, 
indebtedness, defaleation appears to omplasise 
the essentially commercial nature of the 
transaction. The apparent brutality, but not 
the easential nature, of the transaction is 
modified by the fact that in the vast majority 
of cases the girl heraclf is a consenting party. 

Acholi—Mr. Driberg himself admits that 
my view is correct, though he attributes the 
fact to a “ change in sentiment.” 

Anuak.—* When «a father has a daughter 
whom he wishes to marry to someone whom 
“he knows can pay a good dowry ... . 
defaleation is common and vives ree to 
many dispuates.""—Bacon (SN, V, 121). 

Bari.—** If a father notices that a young man 
is an adept at cultivating, or that his father 
is a rich man, he may wish him to become 
a husband to his daughter, A man should 
not take his wife to his house till the whole 
bride-price has been paid and her father 
gives hia consent, This, however, is not 
the end of his indebtedness, aa he continues 


= 
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* matters are referred to the chief."—Logan 
(S.4.2., I, 245). 
_ Nuba.—" Feuds generally arise over women 
.... For example, a Nuba marries ao 
woman from another hill, his wife runs 
away, and her father either refuses or is 
unable to return the TMArriage payment.”"— 
(S.N.E., ¥, 151). 

Nuer.—It is the duty of the prospective 
bride's uncle to make the best bargain he can. 
—dnackson (SN, VI, 151). 

Turkana.—After the full bricde-priee has 
been paid— Tf the girl's father is satisfled— 
“ for it not infrequently oecura that he makes 
* further demands—the newly married couple 
“are handed over and the party returns 
“home... They are accompanied by all 
“the girl's relations, cach of whom will 
“demand some form of gift. When they 
“ have been satisfied, to attain which purpose 
“aa much as ten camels and fifty goats have 
“been handed over, they return home." It 
filso appears that exorbitant demands are 
made on a girl's ante-nuptial lovers.—-Emley 
(J .A.AS., Jan. 1027, 177). 

Apainst these we have Mr. Driberg, who 
anys that among the Didinga disputes about 
bride-prico do not occur, “as it would be a 
* heinous breach of good manners to affront 
“a relation-in-law by legal or any other sort 
“oot public action.” Iocan only congratulate 
Mr. Dribers on having located that elusive 
person, the “ noble savage." and express my 
regret that neither in Africa nor in Europe have 
© had the good fortune to encounter people 
who thought it a “heinous brearh of good 
“manners” to press for the payment of their 
lawful clues. 


a 
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Yours faithfully. 
RAGLAN, 





Esypt: Prehistory. Sandford ; Arkell, 

The Relation of Palzolithic 
Man to the History and Geo- {75 
logy of the Nile Valley. 

To the Editor of Mas. 

S1e,—Through an oversight, Miss G. Caton- 
Thompson's letter in Manx, 120, No. 87, haa 
escaped our notice until now. 

This letter refers to our summary* published 
in the April number, the MS. of which, we 
wish to point out, was finished! before Misa 
Caton-Thompion and Miss Gardner read their 
paper to the Koval Geogrphical Society. 
Publication was long delayed, vou will 
remember, by the low of proofs in the post 
and by other causes arising from our absenee 
abroatl, 

We would explain that our primary olject 
with regard to the Mousterian lake-beach in 
the Poiyum was to connect it with o dousterian 
terrace which we bad found in the Nile valley 
nob, al tu mcasune the rate of fall from 


* The full publication by the Oriental 
Institute there promised is expected to appear 
before the end of the year. 
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river to lake, thus for the first time removing 
the Paleolithic association of Nile and Faiyam 
from the realm of conjecture and assumption. 

We do not claim the discovery of a 
Mousterian lake, though we might mention 
that we were the first to determine ita level, 
and that we found abundant unworn imple- 
ments in the beach and flaking sites upon it, 
a relation more definite than the “ associa- 
tion’ of Mousterian implements with lake 
deposits, of which we had heard previously. 

Needless to say we found Mousterian 
implementa on, and mixed with, the shingle 
of lower (younger) lake-beaches. These were 
usually waterworn, but in lake deposits, 
especially those of finer sedimentation, there 
is no reason why derived implementa should 
not oceur in virtually fresh condition. The 
discovery of Mousterian implements at any 
level below the 112-ft. beach in association 
with younger beaches, as recorded by Miss 
Caton-Thompson, seems to us an essentially 
normal state of affairs. 

The accounts of the history of the Faiyum, 
as deduced by Miss Caton-Thompson and 
Miss Gardner, and by ourselves, have a 
stimulating amount in common, and we would 
believe that the divergencies of opinion are 
not nearly so abysmal as they appear in 
print. This also seems to be Miss Caton- 
Thompson's view. 

Maybe publication of available evidence in 
full will effect an harmonious solution of 
existing differences of interpretation. If this 
cannot be achieved in print, recourse to field 
collections, notes, maps, and other data might 
prove successful and 1f would give us pleasure 
to put such facilities at Miss Caton-Thompson's 
dligposal at Oxford. 

EK. §. SANDFORD. 
W,. J, ARKELL. 
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Frazer. 

A Correction. i76 

To the Editor of Man. 

Sim,—In my book, “ Folk-lore in the Old 
“Testament,” Vol. I, p. 86, speaking of the 
cas te I say, “The elders of the village 
sacrifice a pig.” In thia sentence “ pig” is 
a mistake for “sheep,”* as I see on looking 
again at my authority for the statement, 
which was an article by my experienced friend 
Mr. C. W. Hobley, “Kikuyu Customs and 
Beliefs,” published in the Journal af the 
Royal Anthropological Inatitute, Vol, 2&L 
(1910), pp. 438 #7, where the sacrifice is 
clearly said to be that of a sheep. To make 
sure I have consulted Mr. Hobley, and he 
writes to me (S3let October, 1929): “As far 
* as I know, they (the Kikuyu) never sacrifice 
“pigs: they have none .to sacrifice.” I am 
unable to account for my mistake except by 
a momentary lapse of attention, for which I 
have no excuse to offer; “pig” can hardly be 
a misprint for “sheep.” I am directing the 
printers to correct the mistake in the stereo- 
type plates of my book, and I would ask any 
readers of this journal who possess oa copy 
af the book to make the same correction in 
their volume. I have to thank Mrs. Fanny 
A. Paice (Homefield, Send, Surrey) for first 
calling my attention to the mistake and giving 
me an opportunity of correcting it. From 
her I learn that the mistake is repeated on 
p. 38 of the abridged edition of Folk-lore in the 
Old Testament. I have inatructed the printers 
to correct it there also. 


Yours faithfully, 
JAMES GEORGE FRAZER. 


Folklore. 





ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTE, 


The Edintargh Branch of the Royal 177 
Anthropological Inetitute—The Annual 
Report of this branch for the year 1928-20 
shows a total membership of 14. Three 
membera were added during the year, but 
a loss of four leaves a net loss of one. The 
officers of the year were Sir Everard im Thurn, 
honorary president; Professor V. Gordon 
Childe, honorary vice-president; and Mrs. 
J. C. Johnston, honorary treasurer. Six 
public lectures were delivered in the course 
of the year. 

The following programme has been arranged 
for the remainder of the present seasion :-— 

Tuesday, 2let January—Donald A. Mac- 
kenzie, Esq., F.S.A.Scot., “ Asiatic Elemente 
in Celtic Religion.” (With lantern.) 


Tuesday, 11th February.—The Very Rev. 
Donald Fraser, D.D. The Life and Customs 
of the People of Central Africa. (With 
lantern.) 


Wednesday, 26th February.—J. B. I. 
Mackay, Esq., M.A. F.B.A.T., will display 
and describe his collection of Ethnographical 
Specimens from Northern Nigeria, at the 
Royal Scottish Museum. 


Tuesday, 11th March.—-Profeasor J. Y- 
Simpson, D.Sc, F.R.S.E. F.R.AL. Recent 
Work on Asiatic Human Origin. 
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